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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 528.—APRIL, 1936. 


Art. 1.—‘ IN A PICKWICKIAN SENSE.’ 


A DISTRACTED world looks upon the year 1936 with the 
air of a man who has picked up a shell on his farm. Is 
it live, or only (it is the best we can hope) another ‘ dud ’ ? 
Whatever the answer may be, 1936 has, by common 
consent, one claim to fame both pacific and pleasant 
which not even sanctions can take away—it is the cen- 
tenary of ‘ Pickwick.’ On March 31, 1936, appeared the 
first shilling number of the ‘ Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, edited by Boz,’ and the world has not 
stopped laughing since. It seems an appropriate oppor- 
tunity for an earnest student of that great work to 
present some of the results of his researches into the 
problems presented by it. Only a word of warning is 
desirable. Dickens himself, with unconscious humour, 
wrote as he began the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ that ‘the 
work will be no joke,’ and to analyse a joke is proverbially 
fatal. What follows, therefore, must be taken, in the 
manner in which Mr Blotton (of Aldgate) described Mr 
Pickwick as a humbug, entirely in a Pickwickian sense. 
The first, perhaps the most difficult, and certainly 
the most obvious problem in the book is that of its 
chronology. Never was a writer at the beginning of his 
work more exact than Charles Dickens ; never did writer 
get into more of a tangle as it proceeded. It is, of course, 
mainly the biography of a great man, and in the most 
approved style it begins, not exactly with the day and 
year of the hero’s birth, but at least with the day and year 
of ‘the first ray of light which illumines the gloom’ 
surrounding his activities. The ray is found in all its 
Vol. 266.—WNo. 528. 
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‘dazzling brilliancy’ on May 12, 1827. On the very 
next day the intrepid travellers start on their adventures. 
It was on May 13 that the Pickwickians met Mr Jingle, 
and it was on the journey that ‘ the stranger,’ as he then 
was, referred to his poetic powers. He had written, it 
appeared, an ‘ Epic poem—ten thousand lines—revolution 
of July—composed it on the spot—Mars by day, Apollo 
by night—bang the field-piece, twang the lyre.’ ‘ You 
were present at that glorious scene, sir ?’ said Mr Snod- 
grass. ‘Present! think I was; fired a musket—fired 
with an idea—rushed into wineshop—wrote it down— 
back again—whiz, bang—another idea—wineshop again 
—pen and ink—back again—cut and slash—noble time, 
sir.’ The author, in the later editions of the work, rather 
meanly anticipated criticism by describing the whole 
episode as a ‘ remarkable instance of the prophetic force 
of Mr Jingle’s imagination; this dialogue occurring in 
the year 1827, and the Revolution in 1830.’ 

Observing only then that thus early in the story do 
we run into heavy chronological weather, we may pro- 
ceed. Not a day in May is wasted. May 13 concluded 
with the Rochester Ball, which had its sequel in the duel 
on the 14th. The Review on the 15th was followed by 
the drive to the Manor Farm on the 16th. The 17th 
began early with Mr Winkle’s shooting at the crow and 
hitting Mr Tupman, and ended late and hilariously after 
the cricket dinner. The succeeding days were occupied 
with plot and counterplot between Jingle, Tupman, and 
the Spinster Aunt, and on the 22nd took place the elope- 
ment. May 23 is a red-letter day in the annals of true 
Dickensians and should be celebrated by a public holiday 
in all civilised countries, for it is on the morning of that 
day that the curtain rises to disclose in the yard of the 
White Hart: ‘a man... habited in a coarse-striped 
waistcoat, with black calico sleeves, and blue glass 
buttons; drab breeches and leggings. A bright red 
handkerchief was wound in a very loose and unstudied 
style round his neck, and an old white hat was carelessly 
thrown on one side of his head.” Mr Sam Weller, described 
as yet simply as ‘a man,’ has been introduced to the 
reader. Not long afterwards Mr Pickwick, accompanied 
by his lawyer, entered the yard, and a meeting took place 
whose wealth of literary consequences is comparable only 
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to the meeting between Boswell and Johnson, which had 
taken place sixty-four years earlier almost to the day. 
It was not long before Mr Weller had exchanged the 
costume already described for ‘a grey coat with the 
P.C. button, a black hat with a cockade to it, a pink 
striped waistcoat, light breeches and gaiters, and a 
variety of other necessaries, too numerous to recapitu- 
late,’ the effect of which was to make him wonder whether 
he was meant to be a footman, or a groom, or a game- 
keeper, or aseedsman. Whatever the effect of his clothes 
on Mr Weller, the effect of Mr Weller on the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ was enormous. The sales of the monthly parts 
soared from hundreds to 30,000, and have been augmented 
with every passing year, until it is estimated that the 
published copies of the book run into seven figures. 

To proceed with our chronology, on May 24 the 
saddened party returns to Manor Farm, and on the 
following day Mr Pickwick announced that the Eatanswill 
election was to take place ‘in a few days’ and that he 
intended to be present. Yet on that same day, as the 
Pickwickians walked through a deep and shady wood on 
their way to Cobham, we are told that ‘ it was a pleasant 
afternoon in June.’ This we can ignore, simply as a 
piece of anticipation ; perhaps it was a remarkably fine 
May—indeed, there is every reason for supposing that it 
was. The scene with Mrs Bardell and the engagement of 
Mr Weller occurred on the day before the departure for 
Eatanswill, and we can accordingly place this (with some 
propriety) on the 28th of the month—term day. The 
Eatanswill nomination was on the 30th, and the election 
on June 2. When, except for the interposition of a June 
afternoon in May, everything has run so smoothly from 
the time of Mr Jingle’s lapse, it gives us something of a 
shock to find that Mr Pott, of the ‘Eatanswill Gazette,’ 
sends for the files of that immortal journal for ‘ Eighteen 
hundred and Twenty Hight.’ That this year was some 
time past is evident from Mr Pott’s declared intention of 
reading ‘ a few of the leaders I wrote at that time upon 
the Buff job of appointing a new tollman to the turnpike 
here; I rather think they’ll amuse you.’ Mr Pickwick’s 
amusement at this glimpse of the future was so excessive 
that his eyes remained closed from start to finish. 

On the ‘third morning after the election,’ came Mr 
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Leo Hunter's visit, followed by Mrs Hunter’s party. Mr 
Pickwick goes in pursuit of Mr Jingle to Bury St 
Edmunds, and by a remarkable efflux of time finds him- 
self en route in the month of August. The date and time 
of year must have been forcibly impressed on Mr Pick- 
wick’s memory some four days later by the receipt of the 
epoch-making letter which began with the fateful words 


‘ Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, August 28th, 1830. 
* Sir, 
‘Having been instructed by Mrs Martha Bardell to 
commence an action against you for a breach of promise of 
marriage .. .’ etc. 


Little wonder that Mr Pickwick cried ‘ It can’t be true.’ ' 
Anyway, although the chronicle bears the stamp of 
verisimilitude, the dates at least can’t all be true. 

The next undoubted and incontrovertible date is 
Sept. 1, when the partridges woke to a fine morning and 
strutted ‘in blissful ignorance of the preparations which 
had been making to astonish them’ by Messrs Tupman, 
Winkle, and others. We even know the day of the week, 
for on the following day, which was ‘ Thursday,’ Mr 
Pickwick went to London for his first interview with 
Messrs Dodson and Fogg on Friday. This is immediately 
followed by the adventures in Ipswich, at the conclusion 
of which, say on Sept. 6, Mr Pickwick and his friends 
returned to London. ‘ Here, the friends, for a short 
time, separated. Messrs Tupman, Winkle, and Snod- 
grass repaired to their several homes to make such pre- 
parations as might be requisite for their forthcoming 
visit to Dingley Dell; and Mr Pickwick and Sam took 
up their present abode. ...’ This being so, it is rather 
astounding to find that the ‘ forthcoming visit ’ to Dingley 
Dell is to celebrate, not the opening of the pheasant- 
shooting season, but the festival of Christmas! The fact 
is, of course, that Dickens decided, after some cricket and 
partridge-shooting, to have some winter sport, and 
accordingly, when these ‘simple preparations,’ lasting 
some three and a half months, are over, we find that ‘ as 
brisk as bees, if not altogether as light as fairies, did the 
four Pickwickians assemble on the morning of the twenty 
second day of December, in the year of grace in which 
these, their faithfully recorded adventures, were under- 
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taken and accompi'shed.’ This year was presumably (in 
spite of doubts) orce more 1827, the close of which is 
marked by one mor: instance of intelligent anticipation, 
worthy to rank with Mr Jingle’s. In the last days of 
the year Mr Pickwick went to consult his lawyers, and 
on the way Sam poinis out the place where ‘ the mysterious 
disappearance of a ‘spectable tradesman took place four 
years ago.’ ‘‘* You don’t mean to say he was burked, 
Sam ?” said Mr Pickwick, looking hastily round.’ Now 
Burke was not brought to trial until exactly one year 
later; he appeared in the High Court of Justiciary at 
Edinburgh on Dec. 24 and 25, 1828. Naturally the word 
‘ burke ’ did not pass into currency until some time after 
that, but to Mr Pickwick’s and to Sam’s keen and philo- 
sophic minds nothing was impossible. 

No further trouble occurs until after the trial, which 
of course took place on St. Valentine’s Day, 1828. Mr 
Pickwick immediately left for Bath. Being assured by 
Mr Perker that these ‘good men of business,’ Messrs 
Dodson and Fogg, could issue execution for the amount 
of the damages and taxed costs ‘next term, just two 
months hence, my dear sir,’ he resolves to spend the 
intervening weeks in Bath, and then to return and face 
a debtor’s prison. Actually he did not return until the 
expiration of the first week ‘in Trinity Term.’ This 
would fix his arrival in London about June 24, or over 
four months from the time of his departure. On the 
third morning after his arrival he was arrested, and 
entered the Fleet Prison. ‘ Within a week of the close 
of the month of July’ he was followed by Mrs Bardell, 
and on the following day, Mr Pickwick’s benevolence 
proving stronger than his obstinacy, both parties to the 
case (and Mr Weller) were released from confinement. 
Mr Pickwick had thus been in prison for about a month. 
Yet in the account of his experiences therein we are told 
that—‘ For three long months he remained shut up, all 
day, only stealing out at night, to breathe the air, when 
the greater part of his fellow-prisoners were in bed or 
carousing in their rooms.’ That his confinement had 
been of this duration is confirmed by Sam’s exclamation 
on the post chaise on the following day: ‘I wish them 
horses had been three months and better in the Fleet, 
sir. ‘Why, Sam?’ inquired Mr Pickwick. ‘ Why, 
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sir,’ exclaimed Mr Weller, rubbing his ‘hands, ‘ how they 
would go if they had been !’ 

The book now hurries to its close, but not before 
another curious confusion of seasons takes place. The 
unsuccessful journey to Birmingham is followed, on or 
about July 29, by a return to London, where Mr Pickwick 
stayed, not for the first time, at the George and Vulture. 
Mr Pickwick, having business to do in Perker’s chambers, 
betook himself on the following day to Gray’s Inn Square, 
where we are astonished to learn that ‘ the healthy light 
of a fine October morning made even the dingy old houses 
brighten up a little ; some of the dusty windows actually 
looked almost cheerful as the sun’s rays gleamed upon 
them.’ Meanwhile the Wardle party has arrived at 
Osborne’s Hotel in the Adelphi, and it is within its 
hospitable rooms that, after a whole week of mysterious 
comings and goings by Sam and his master, the closing 
scenes of the drama are staged. The author meantime 
provides the guests with oysters at the dinner to Mr Pell. 
The coachman with the hoarse voice ‘took an imperial 
pint of vinegar with his oysters, without betraying the 
least emotion.’ What his emotion would have been had 
he been told that Mr Dickens was attributing this feat to 
him in the first week of an unusually warm August, only 
the pen of a Dickens could describe. 

The valedictory dinner at the Adelphi only adds 
further confusion to the chronological discord, for on 
announcing the dissolution of the Pickwick Club, its 
founder went on to say : 

“I shall never regret having devoted the greater part of 
two years to mixing with different varieties and shades of 
human character: frivolous as my pursuit of novelty may 
have appeared to many. Nearly the whole of my previous 
life having been devoted to business and the pursuit of 
wealth, numerous scenes of which I had no previous con- 
ception have dawned upon me—TI hope to the enlargement 
of my mind, and the improvement of my understanding.’ 

This is part of Mr Pickwick’s concluding speech (what 
an admirable after-dinner speaker he was!), and its 
phrasing will enable us to ‘ glide almost imperceptibly ’ 
(like the late Mr Bardell) from the problem of Pick- 
wickian chronology to the problem of Mr Pickwick him- 
self. What was he? The young lady with the fur tops 
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to her boots thought that he was a ‘dear old thing,’ 
but that designation, although accurate, is incomplete. 
Imagination quite boggles at suggesting an occupation 
for Mr Pickwick. The whole of his previous life had 
been devoted to business and the pursuit of wealth, but 
obviously this is perfect nonsense. If Mr Pickwick ever 
pursued wealth he certainly never caught it, for surely 
one so guileless never made a sixpenny piece in business 
in his life. Serjeant Snubbin at the trial, in order to 
save the examination of another witness, admitted that 
‘Mr Pickwick has retired from business and is a gentle- 
man of considerable independent property.’ No doubt ; 
but we, who know Mr Pickwick better than Mr Snubbin 
could ever do, are convinced that Mr Pickwick’s indepen- 
dent property was never acquired by his own exertions 
in business. Mr Winkle senior, who was himself a man 
of business, being a wharfinger at Birmingham, certainly 
behaved oddly when he sent Winkle junior ‘ to see some- 
thing of men and manners’ under Pickwick’s auspices, 
‘so that he might not enter life a mere boarding school 
milksop to be gulled by everybody.’ He certainly would 
not be gulled by Pickwick. The nearest reference which 
I can find to actual business activities is where Lowten, 
Mr Perker’s clerk, in discussing with Pickwick the future 
of Jingle, says: ‘ The agent at Liverpool said he had been 
obliged to you many times when you were in business, and 
he would be glad to take him on your recommendation.’ 
About the means of Mr Pickwick there can be no 
manner of doubt, since in spite of his discussion with 
Mrs Bardell on the expense of keeping two people as 
compared with one (and that of course has its obvious 
purpose), in refusing the offer of old Weller’s money, 
‘I can assure you,’ he says, ‘I have more money than I 
can ever need ; far more than a man at my age can ever 
live to spend.’ Obviously Mr Pickwick inherited both 
his wealth and the business which had created it, and 
finding that his ineptitude at the latter was likely to lose 
him the former, abandoned it at a comparatively early 
age in favour of the safer pursuits associated with learned 
societies and antiquarian clubs. The words ‘at a com- 
paratively early age ’’ may sound surprising, and they are 
used in accordance with our ideas, and not in the ‘ Pick- 
wickian sense.’ If we have ever thought about the matter 
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at all, we should probably put Mr Pickwick down as 
somewhere in the seventies. He is old-fashioned alike in 
thought and dress, spectacled and obese, receiving from 
all around him the deference due to far-advanced years. 
Actually he may have been no more than forty-five ! 
Certainly, when pressed to slide, he admits that he ‘ used 
to do so on the gutters when he was a boy,’ and couples 
this immediately with the statement that ‘ he hasn’t done 
such a thing these thirty years.’ Without straining the 
letter of Mr Pickwick’s words against him (or rather, 
perhaps, in his favour), it would be a mistake to place 
him in the same decade as we should ‘ an old gentleman ’ 
of to-day. Mr Tupman, the gay, young bachelor spark 
of forty or so; was referred to by Isabella Wardle as a 
‘little old gentleman.’ Yet Tupman’s ‘ maturer years,’ 
to which Dickens refers at the outset, are so-called only 
to contrast with the youthful irresponsibility of Winkle 
and Snodgrass. Isabella’s own father is referred to as a 
‘stout old gentleman,’ and repeatedly designated ‘ old 
Wardle.’ We should certainly suppose that he was well 
up in the sixties, did we not know that the old lady, his 
mother, is only seventy-two and the ‘ spinster aunt,’ his 
sister, round about fifty. Old Mrs Wardle is introduced 
to the scene as ‘ a very old lady, in a lofty cap and faded 
silk gown.’ She is almost helpless from senility, and half 
an hour in the arbour is the extent of her activities in 
summer; she never leaves the house in winter. She is 
always treated as prehistoric, and is hugged by the aged 
Pickwick ‘ with filial cordiality.’ Yet withal she is only 
seventy-two, an age at which grandmothers of to-day 
are only entering their golfing or dancing prime. In 
view of the ages of his relatives, ‘old Wardle’ is demon- 
strably not more than fifty-three or so, and all the ages 
must be correspondingly scaled down. After all, these 
things have changed much in the last century; cab- 
horses were long-lived in Pickwick’s day, men were not. 
‘Old’ Weller was only fifty-three, but the cabman’s 
horse was forty-two. 

The only safe conclusion on this matter of Pickwick’s 
age is Sam’s, which was that ‘ his heart must have been 
born five-and-twenty years after his body at least.’ 
Whatever his age may have been, whatever his business 
may have been, the greatest personal problem about him 
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is the mystery of his character. How does one who 
begins by being—truth to say—rather a humourless old 
ass, capable of such stupid notes on Rochester, develop 
into the genial and, indeed, irresistible hero of the later 
chapters ? (To call him genial is without prejudice to 
the truth of Father Knox’s observation, that to call Mr 
Pickwick ‘ genial is like calling the Day of Judgment a 
fine sight.’) The secret, of course, is simply in the 
author’s genius; and Dickens as he wrote did only what 
everybody does as he reads, fall in love with old Pickwick 
as he went along. Yet from first to last there is a fine 
consistency about him, in that quality of simplicity which 
begins by being a silly sort of thing and ends by being 
positively noble. 

Of all the problems in Pickwick, perhaps the most 
hotly debated has been that of the identity of Eatanswill. 
Books have been written on the subject, hotels have been 
named, clubs have been founded, and even since the War 
an occasional newspaper controversy has fanned the 
smouldering embers of the puzzle to a generous blaze 
for a day or two. Various towns have contested for the 
honour of being identified with a borough whose two chief 
characteristics, at any rate in 1827, seem to have been 
venality and drunkenness. It is in a sense odd that this 
should be so, for the problem seems to be as otiose as 
that of Homer’s birthplace or of the Baconian theory. 
We have the ‘ Odyssey’ and we have the ‘ Tempest’ ; 
what does it matter whether medizval monks wrote them 
both ? Similarly, we have Eatanswill, and its existence 
in any event is far more real than that of Ipswich or 
Sudbury or Bury St Edmunds. Dickens himself cer- 
tainly meant Eatanswill to be unidentifiable. The name 
seems to be a composite derivation from ‘ eat and swill,’ 
a word crudely satirising the habits of the electorate on 
the occasion of a poll in the unreformed days, and the 
scenes in Eatanswill are no doubt a composite recollection 
of the author’s visits to Sudbury and Ipswich in the 
years 1834 and 1835, when he visited Suffolk as a journa- 
list for the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ Neither Dickens nor 
Mr Pickwick was anxious to disclose the precise identity 
of the borough. This being so, why should we strive to 
tear the veil from what these good men wished to conceal ? 
It is perhaps enough to say that Eatanswill would seem 
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to be neither Ipswich nor Bury St Edmunds, as both 
these towns were mentioned without disguise and visited 
by the Pickwickians immediately after the Eatanswill 
election. Now there were, at the time of Dickens’ visit 
to Suffolk, only two other parliamentary boroughs in the 
county, Sudbury and Eye. The latter is not on the 
Norwich coach road, and no claim has ever been made 
on its behalf. Sudbury then would appear to hold the 
field, and, like Mr Winkle when addressed as ‘ serpent’ by 
Mr Pott, must ‘ make the most of it.’ This, incidentally, 
it would seem to have done, as an Eatanswill Club was 
founded there and an ‘ Eatanswill Gazette’ actually 
revived, whose pages are devoted to ‘ Pickwickian, 
Dickensian, and Eatanswillian humour and research.’ 
Two small problems, apart from the chronological 
difficulty already mentioned, are raised by the visit to 
Bath. It will be remembered that Mr Pickwick dis- 
covered in his writing-table at Royal Crescent a manu- 
script entitled ‘The True Legend of Prince Bladud.’ 
Before going to bed on the occasion when Mr Winkle had 
his disagreeable experience with the sedan-chair, he 
‘unfolded it, lighted his bedroom candle, that it might 
burn up well by the time he finished,’ and read the tale. 
Then we are told: ‘Mr Pickwick yawned several times 
when he had arrived at the end of this little manuscript : 
carefully refolded and replaced it in the inkstand drawer : 
and then with a countenance expressive of the utmost 
weariness, lighted his chamber candle, and went upstairs 
to bed.’ This must surely be the only instance on record 
of that great and worthy man lighting the candle at both 
ends. The confusion of the night did not, however, end 
there. When the door slammed to on the unlucky Mr 
Winkle, leaving him exposed to the wind on the doorstep 
with only his dressing-gown to protect him, Mrs Craddock, 
the landlady, we are told, threw up the window-sash ‘ as 
Mr Winkle was rushing into the chair.’ She at once 
raised the alarm, ‘and implored Mr Dowler to get up 
directly, for his wife was running away with another 
gentleman. Upon this, Mr Dowler bounced off the bed 
as abruptly as an india-rubber ball, and rushing into the 
front room, arrived at one window just as Mr Pickwick 
threw up the other; when the first object that met the 
gaze of both was Mr Winkle bolting into the sedan- 
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chair.’ If all this be true, Mr Winkle must have done a 
deal of bolting that night before finally bolting round the 
Crescent with Dowler in pursuit and bolting himself into 
his bedroom. 

One of the most interesting problems suggested to the 
contemplative mind by a careful reading of the Papers 
is that of Sam Weller’s education. It is only occasionally 
that we get a glimpse of his early days. The longest is 
where he tells his master of some of his experiences : 


* ** T suppose you have hardly seen anything but chimney- 
pots and bricks and mortar all your life, Sam,” said Mr 
Pickwick, smiling. 

‘“ T warn’t always a boots, sir,’ said Mr Weller, with a 
shake of the head. ‘‘ I wos a vagginer’s boy, once.” 

*** When was that ? ’’ inquired Mr Pickwick. 

* ** When I wos first pitched neck and crop into the world, 
to play at leap-frog with its troubles,” replied Sam. ‘I wos 
a carrier’s boy at startin’; then a vagginer’s, then a helper, 
then a boots. Now I’m a gen’l’m’n’s servant. I shall be a 
gen’l’m’n myself one of these days, perhaps, with a pipe in 
my mouth, and a summer-house in the back garden. Who 
knows ?_ J shouldn’t be surprised, for one.” 


*** Arter I ran away from the carrier, and afore I took up 
with the vagginer, I had unfurnished lodgin’s for a fortnight.” 

*** Unfurnished lodgings ? ’’ said Mr Pickwick. 

* “ Yes—the dry arches of Waterloo Bridge. Fine sleep- 
ing-place—within ten minutes’ walk of all the public offices— 
only if there is any objection to it, it is that the sitivation’s 
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rayther too airy. I see some queer sights there. 


This, coupled with his father’s account of his upbring- 
ing, is practically all we know about his early training. 
‘I took a good deal o’ pains with his eddication, sir,’ 
that worthy assured Mr Pickwick; ‘let him run in the 
streets when he was very young, and shift for his-self. 
It’s the only way to make a boy sharp, sir.’ Later on, 
when reproving his son for allowing the names of ‘ Veller 
and Gammon’ to ‘come into contact,’ old Weller exclaims: 
‘Ought to ha’ know’d better! Why, I know a young 
’un as hasn’t had half nor quarter your eddication—an’ 
hasn’t slept about the markets, no, not six months, who’d 
ha’ scorned to be let in, in such a way; scorned it, 
Sammy.’ But on these slender educational foundations 
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what a wonderful structure Sam succeeded in building 
up! It is not merely that he has the kind of readiness, 
both physical and verbal, which might be expected of 
one trained in his spartan school. His knowledge of the 
practical arts such as shooting, sliding, driving, and good 
living are equalled only by his grasp of history, law, and 
finance. A reference to Richard III falls lightly from 
his tongue; he understands the mysteries of probate ; 
and the city has no secrets from him. His vocabulary 
is amazing. Although he is a man who cannot recollect 
any gentleman in the circle of his acquaintance capable 
of writing a letter (he certainly can do so, with effect), 
he talks of self-evident propositions and unrequited 
attachments, of uncompromising spirits and natural con- 
vulsions with the ease of Dr Johnson, while his scientific 
leanings appear in phrases about dissection or galvanism, 
perpetual motion, infant phenomenon, and patent double 
million magnifying gas microscopes of extra power. 

But these accomplishments, great though they are, 
are nothing to his literary knowledge. Scholars have 
discovered that the ‘ Wellerism ’ is not original, and that 
an example of it may be found as far back as the writings 
of Theocritus. One cannot on that ground alone maintain 
that Sam knew Greek, but he had certainly read not only 
his history book, not only his arithmetic book, but such 
works as Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ (perhaps that is 
where he got his vocabulary !) and Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental 
Journey.’ He also refers glibly to Dr Faustus and other 
literary figures. In proof of the first, there is the story 
of the muffins. In Boswell we find Beauclerk, in argu- 
ment with Johnson, relate how ‘ Mr » who loved 
buttered muffins but durst not eat them because they 
disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot himself ; 
and then he ate three buttered muffins for breakfast, 
before shooting himself, knowing that he should not be 
troubled with indigestion.’ Now turn to Weller. 


‘** How many crumpets, at a sittin’, do you think ’ud 
kill me off at once ?’ says the patient. ‘I don’t know,’ says 
the doctor. ‘ Do you think half a crown’s wurth ’ud do it ?’ 
says the patient. ‘I think it might,’ says the doctor. ‘ Three 
shillin’s’ wurth ’ud be sure to do it, I s’pose?’ says the 
patient. ‘Certainly,’ says the doctor. ‘ Wery good,’ says 
the patient ; ‘good night.’ Next mornin’ he gets up, has a 
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fire lit, orders in three shillin’s’ wurth o’ crumpets, toasts ’em 
all, eats ’em all, and blows his brains out.” 

*** What did he do that for?” inquired Mr Pickwick 
abruptly ; for he was considerably startled by this tragical 
termination of the narrative. 

*** Wot did he do it for, sir?”’ reiterated Sam. ‘“* Wy, 
in support of his great principle that crumpets wos wholesome, 
and to show that he wouldn’t be put out of his way for 
nobody !”’’ 


On these passages one commentator made the delicious 
observation: ‘That appetite must indeed be morbid 
which is willing to purchase a solitary gratification, such 
as eating buttered muffins, at the expense of life itself! ’ 

As to the ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ Sam stated to Bob 
Sawyer: ‘ There’s another thing that no man never see, 
and that’s a dead donkey. No man never see a dead 
donkey. ’*Cept the gen’l’m’n in the black silk smalls as 
know’d the young ’ooman as kep’ a goat; and that wos 
a French donkey, so wery likely he wasn’t wun o’ the 
reg’lar breed.” Now there you have a reference to the 
‘ dead ass ’ which Sterne met at Nampont, to the author’s 
own dress, and to Maria of Moulines! Could erudition 
go further ? In extreme contrast to Sam, who is always 
airing his knowledge, is one figure in the book of whom 
it can be said with perfect truth that we don’t even know 
whether he can speak or not. Yet he is quite a prominent 
character. We meet him on many social occasions, go 
shooting with him, watch the progress of his courtship 
and attend his wedding. Not a word from start to finish 
is attributed to him. To students of psychology I would 
commend this interesting little problem: ‘ The Silence of 
Mr Trundle.’ To congratulations on his engagement he 
does not reply ; Mr Pickwick’s speech at his wedding is 
given in full, but never a word said the bridegroom ; he 
is ‘ in high feather and spirits, but a little nervous withall,’ 
but neither high spirits nor nerves find a vent in speech. 
It is all very remarkable. 

Several cricketing problems are raised by the account 
of the match between All-Muggleton and Dingley Dell. 
‘Mr Luffey, the highest ornament of Dingley Dell, was 
pitched to bowl against the redoubtable Dumkins, and 
Mr Struggles was selected to do the same kind office for 
the hitherto unconquered Podder.’ This seems an odd 
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arrangement, but no odder than the fact that ‘the 
umpires were stationed behind the wickets.’ Podder, we 
are told, ‘ blocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad 
ones, took the good ones, and sent them flying to all 
parts of the field.’ If Test matches were played on the 
same principle to-day there would be fewer complaints 
of dull cricket and far fewer unfinished matches. After 
this, it is hardly surprising to be informed that ‘ All- 
Muggleton had notched some fifty-four, while the score 
of the Dingley Dellers was as blank as their faces. The 
advantage was too great to be recovered.’ Fifty-four as 
a winning lead is nearly as remarkable as the surprise 
which seems to be lurking somewhere in the author’s 
mind that the Dingley Dell score should somehow have 
kept pace with All-Muggleton’s! But of course this is 
another case where analysis is apt to spoil the joke. 
The match was a far, far better thing than real cricket, 
and that is all that need be said about it. 

Several references are made in the course of the 
“ Papers’ to Mr Pickwick’s nightcap, and it figures in no 
less than three of the illustrations. One odd little 
problem is suggested by this. Where did Mr Pickwick 
get his nightcap on the celebrated occasion when he 
strayed into Miss Witherfield’s bedroom ? When, having 
found his watch, he entered the wrong room, ‘ he took off 
and folded up his coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, and 
slowly drawing on his tasseled night-cap, secured it firmly 
on his head, by tying beneath his chin the strings which 
he always had attached to that article of dress.’ Where 
did he get it? Perhaps in travelling he always carried 
it in his pocket. At any rate during his first night in 
the Fleet we are told that ‘ he took his nightcap out of 
the pocket in which he had had the precaution to stow 
it in the morning.’ Another small problem relates not 
so much to going to bed as to getting up. On the occasion 
of the taciturn Trundle’s wedding we are told that the 
guests assembled at dinner ‘ after a five-and-twenty-mile 
walk, undertaken by the males at Wardle’s reeommenda- 
tion, to get rid of the effects of the wine at breakfast.’ 
(This in itself is sufficiently remarkable to constitute a 
‘problem.’) ‘The poor relations had kept in bed all 
day, with the view of attaining the same happy consum- 
mation, but, as they had been unsuccessful, they stopped 
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there.’ The dinner proceeds, and is followed by blind- 
man’s buff, at which, we are told, ‘the poor relations 
caught the people who they thought would like it, and, 
when the game flagged, got caught themselves.” When 
did they get up ? 

That is not the only remaining problem. Many 
others suggest themselves. What did Mr Pickwick sleep 
in (besides a night-cap)? His clothes evidently, on at 
least one occasion. How does it come about that Mr 
Pickwick, on the occasion of his unlucky visit to Miss 
Tomkins’ school late at night, found himself ‘ beneath a 
grove of sandwich-bags,’ when the room into which he 
was locked was ‘ a closet in which the day boarders hung 
their bonnets and sandwich-bags’ ? How long did Mr 
Pickwick spend in the Pound? What justification is 
there for describing the scene in Mr Nupkin’s house at 
Ipswich as ‘ the first passage of Mr Weller’s first love,’ in 
view of the qualified testimonial given to that gentleman 
by the landlady of the White Hart? (The reference is 
to ‘the single exception of one amiable indiscretion, in 
which an assistant housemaid had equally participated.’) 
Why was Mrs Cluppins locked into the Fleet with Mrs 
Bardell ? Why should Mr Pickwick have been called on, 
before release, to pay the costs both of plaintiff and 
defendant in his trial ? How did the little Bardell know 
Sam Weller when he called ? What ground is there for 
describing the Christmas expedition to Manor Farm as 
‘ their first visit ’ ? 

These and no doubt a mass of other questions await 
solution, but the biggest problem of all has not even 
been mentioned. It is easy of statement and is of course 
insoluble. How came this book to be written at all by 
a ‘young man of three-and-twenty’? If Sam Weller’s 
knowledge of life and letters is astonishing, Dickens’s 
would be demonstrably incredible did we not know it to 
be true. <A real comparison may be drawn between it 
and Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson.’ Boswell, than whom 
none better knew the value of his work, described it on 
the title-page not merely as a ‘Life,’ but as a ‘ whole 
exhibiting a view of literature and literary men in Great- 
Britain, for near half a century.’ Similarly, ‘ The Pick- 
wick Papers’ is the representation, on a vast canvas, of 
an age. Mere statistics may not be particularly helpful, 
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but they are impressive. There are 360 characters in 
the book, of whom seventy or eighty take an active part 
in the story, with perhaps twenty leading performers. 
The action has been divided into fifty-six episodes. All 
these people, all these incidents, all even of the twenty- 
two inns in which, among other places, they live and move 
and have their being, are separate and distinct and 
endowed with life. We are reminded of Mr Mivins, 
whose ‘comic powers would do honour to Drury Lane 
Theatre. . . . Hear him come the four cats in the wheel- 
barrow—four distinct cats, sir, I pledge you my honour. 
Now you know that’s infernal clever!’ We can only 
echo Mr Smangle’s glowing tribute to his friend, and 
repeat ‘infernal clever!’ So real has Dickens made 
them that people go to see not where the events of the 
tale are supposed to have taken place, but where they 
did take place. Even the actual landlord of the Great 
White Horse at Ipswich, on being asked if this were not 
the hotel at which Mr Pickwick was supposed to have 
stayed, indignantly replied: ‘Supposed! I’ve the very 
carving knife and fork he used when he was here; ivory 
mounted they are; they go with the hotel, and were 
handed to me when I took it.’ And this world of reality 
was created by a ‘young man of three-and-twenty.’ 
Professor Saintsbury says, with justice, that ‘If a boy 
does not rejoice, however imperfectly, in... “ Pick- 
wick,”’ the first time he reads it in the original, there is no 
help or hope for him. The milk of fun should attract 
him: the meat of life criticism and the wine of art can 
wait.’ The astonishing thing is that the meat of life 
criticism and the wine of art are there, and that a twentieth 
re-reading of the book will disclose some new aspects of 
these that have been missed before. The book is not, of 
course, perfect, and some have found its criticism fatally 
easy ; but the fatality was theirs, not Dickens’s, and the 
last word may fittingly be left with Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, who wrote: ‘ We tell ourselves how we could 
have suggested to Shakespeare or Dickens his doing this 
or that better than he did; but the mischief is, we could 


not have done it at all.’ 
T. B. Smmpson. 
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Art. 2—CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND. 


1. Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
G. K. A. Bell. Oxford, 1935. 

2. Theology in Church and State. By Peter T. Forsyth. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1915. 

3. Church and State. Report of the Archbishops’ Commis- 
sion on the Relations between Church and State. London, 


1935. 


No other country can show such a long connection between 
Church and State as England does. No other ceremony 
can vie with our coronation in dignity and antiquity. 
The nearest approach to it was once the coronation of the 
Kings of France in the cathedral of Rheims; but that 
coronation has passed away. Our ceremony goes back in 
unbroken continuity to the day when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury placed the crown of England, before the high 
altar of Westminster Abbey, upon the head of William 
the Conqueror. Nor is it amiss to record what Anselm 
expresses, ‘the plough was drawn by two strong oxen, 
the King of England and the Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 
for William and Lanfranc executed their common task 
in State and Church. In truth, the connection between 
Church and State exists long before this coronation, of 
which it was the outward symbol, for ‘ it goeth to a time 
beyond which the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.’ The Church of England is by far the oldest 
institution in our land. For our country became an 
ecclesiastical unity under Archbishop Theodore, who 
passed away in 690, a hundred and fifty years before it 
became a political unity under King Egbert. Obviously 
no Act of Parliament established the Church, for it existed 
centuries before Parliament came into being, towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, the greatest of all centuries 
A.D. 

In this ancient Christian land the State has been 
educated by the Church and civilisation has been begun 
by the Church. In fact, if a trained historian seeks 
thoroughly to understand the beginnings of any of our 
existing secular institutions, he is compelled to resort to 
ecclesiastical history. The strength—and the weakness 
—of the English Church lies in the circumstance that many 
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of her members are Englishmen first and churchmen 
afterwards, and of course this means that our Church 
takes on an intensely nationalistic feeling. No doubt it 
is part of the Church Catholic, but it is part of the English 
Church Catholic. In the past our forefathers never 
dreamed that Church and State might be conceivably 
contradictory in their nature. Were not Church and 
State the nation looked at from different methods of 
approach ? Was not the nation regarded from the secular 
side the State ? Was not the nation regarded from the 
ecclesiastical side the Church? Was not, therefore, 
separation between the two impossible by the very fact 
of their joint action? Even yet we have not wholly 
moved away from this attitude, and the thoughtful man 
feels that the State—not the Church—amight suffer grave 
damage if these two institutions came to be disunited. 
Bishop Creighton used to delight in reminding us that the 
serious danger besetting the modern state is that it should 
be so engrossed in the details of the vast business which 
it has to carry on as to lose sight of leading principles, and 
those of us who survey contemporary history abroad may 
be forgiven for not being able to see the wood for the trees 
in the ever-growing mass of present-day legislation. 

In 1894 Bishop Hensley Henson wrote a view as 
favourable to establishment as he is now unfavourable to 
it. On his behalf he can offer the eloquent plea advanced 
by Cardinal Newman when he declared: ‘In a higher 
world it may be different, but here below to live is to 
change and to be perfect is to have changed often.’ In 
the light of the inextricable connection between Church 
and State we prefer the Bishop’s 1894 view, and here it is : 


* What the Church has effected for the nation through these 
centuries which you stigmatise so harshly may be, perhaps, 
illustrated by a scene very familiar to the members of the 
British Legislature. The grouped buildings of Westminster 
are a parable in stone. The institutions of the national life 
are all singularly symbolised. On one side, the Houses of 
Parliament and the ancient hall of Westminster recall our 
representative and judicial institutions ; on another side, the 
famous public school worthily presents the fact of national 
eaucation. Dean’s Yard, with its numerous offices, each one 
the centre of some great philanthropic agency, may stand for 
the manifold activities of social reform ; across the road are 
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the National Society’s depot and a large hospital, each bearing 
a distinctive witness too plain to be mistaken. Right in the 
centre, as a mother in the midst of her children, stands the 
fairest and oldest member of the group, the great Abbey 
Church of Westminster, the creation and the symbol of the 
institution which has stimulated and developed all the rest, 
under whose protecting shadow all the rest grew and flourished, 
the National Church of England. Disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, regarded in the light of history, appear, sir, 
equivalent to the proposal to improve the aspect of the 
grouped buildings by levelling to the ground the noblest of 
them all.’ * 


Throughout the centuries the plough, on the whole, has 
been drawn by strong oxen, and of the strength of one, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, there can be little doubt 
during the nineteenth century. In widely differing 
fashions archbishop after archbishop did his share in 
sustaining the State as well as the Church. That there 
was friction sometimes between archbishop and king or 
prime minister is true ; nor shall we seek to apportion the 
blame for this at this date: the grave-dust has fallen 
on quiet coffin-lids. We are, however, much more struck 
by the harmony between the respective heads of the two 
institutions than by the want of it. Some of the arch- 
bishops, men like Tait and his son-in-law, Randall David- 
son, were great prelates who raised the ideal of their 
office. The scale on which they sought to fulfil their 
archbishopric presents a distinct phenomenon in the 
history of the English episcopate. Each wrought wond- 
rously, as Davidson revealed in his biography of Tait and 
as Bishop Bell reveals in his notable biography of David- 
son, for each was a statesman to the core. Yet not in 
vain is this heroic standard set. It may be difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain for any lengthened period, for, 
after all, an archbishop is but a man, but it attains the 
supreme effect of stimulation and inspiration. Randall 
Davidson was one of those who in a long period fulfilled an 
extremely long time, and, as far as the twenty-five years 
of his stay at Canterbury could serve for proof, proved 
himself a great statesman archbishop. 

A bishop may be a great man without being a great 
bishop. Bishop Butler was a great thinker, Bishop 


* Henson, ‘ Disestablishment,’ pp. 57-58. 
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Lightfoot was a great scholar, and the Church is all the 
richer for the presence of both on the episcopal bench. 
Can we give either a place in the bead-roll of great 
bishops ? We hesitate, though Lightfoot is respected by 
all men for his zealous discharge of the episcopal office and 
for the special pains he took in the preparation of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. Is not the test of a great bishop 
this, that he raises the episcopate in the eyes of the nation 
and passes on to those who are to succeed him a loftier, 
purer, and nobler ideal of the office which the ruler of the 
diocese has to fulfil? Wilberforce, Tait, Benson, and 
Creighton conspicuously answer to this test, and the future 
historian of the Church will have to give them a prominent 
place. All who knew anything about the vast labours of 
Randall Davidson at Canterbury have long suspected that 
his name was worthy to fil! a place in the bead-roll of great 
bishops, and the reading of Bishop Bell’s biography amply 
confirms these suspicions. Among those who have 
finished their course who have raised the episcopate in 
spiritual power and statesmanlike usefulness we surely 
can also add the name of Randall Davidson. 

Rich as is the first volume of Bishop Bell’s biography 
in materials for grasping the working of the relationship 
of Church and State, the second is even richer, and no 
one can possibly understand this relationship till he has 
perused and re-perused this outstanding contribution. 
One can follow with ease the steps leading to the con- 
stitution of the Church Assembly, the passing of the 
Enabling Act in 1919 and its results, the rejection of the 
Prayer Book Measures of 1927 and 1928, and the action 
taken by the bishops in consequence of this rejection. 
Whatever bishop lost his head when this rejection was 
announced, Randall Davidson did not lose his. His 
action is explicable by his attitude during the debates on 
the Enabling Act. In the course of these debates he 
remarked, ‘ I would rather go on as we are than diminish 
in any practical or real way the national character or 
comprehensive activity of the Church of England,’* a 
sentiment fully in keeping with Creighton’s mind. Then 
Randall Davidson emphasised his position and, indeed, 
the position of the Church: ‘May I call your Lordships’ 





* Hansard, Vol. 34, p. 980. 
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attention to the fact that Parliamentary power, without 
the intervention at all of this Bill, remains exactly what it 
was? We are not taking away from Parliament any 
power which it at present possesses. By all means let 
Parliament use that power if it will and if it can.’* That 
is, the Church deliberately received the Enabling Bill 
knowing full well that it was within the competence of 
Parliament to accept or to reject any measure the Church 
Assembly presented to it. The Archbishop, a man who 
fully weighed his words, realised this clearly as he delivered 
his speech, though this realisation was sometimes forgotten, 
e.g. in the year 1928. Throughout his speech he urged 
his cogent arguments on behalf of the Enabling Biil, 
concluding with the view: ‘I would rather go on as we 
are if disestablishment was the only alternative ; not so 
much from the Church’s point of view, but for the nation’s 
sake.’+ There was little opposition, though curiously 
enough, Lord Haldane offered stout opposition. 

The Church Assembly first met in the summer of 1920, 
and since then it has passed many measures indeed, and 
some of us think that it has passed far too many. These 
measures have met with the approval of Parliament save 
in three instances. The Shrewsbury Bishopric Bill was 
rejected by one vote in the House of Lords and a measure 
dealing with parishes and churches in the city of London 
was rejected by the House of Commons. Last and gravest 
of all, a revision and enrichment of the Prayer Book was 
undertaken, and the result of it was approved by the 
Church Assembly and by the House of Lords, but the 
House of Commons rejected it. The first and second 
rejections did not rouse churchmen, but the third certainly 
did. In 1927 the Deposited Prayer Book received over- 
whelming support from the bishops, the Convocations, and 
the Church Assembly ; and the Diocesan Conferences also 
supported it. This Prayer Book was a model revision, 
and all the revision, with the exception of the Holy 
Communion office, met with a warm welcome. We 
grant that the official bodies supported it, but we are not 
quite so sure about the Diocesan Conferences, for at some 
of these conferences the bishops exerted strong pressure 





* Hansard, Vol. 34, p. 987. 
T Ibid., p. 992. 
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in order to secure a majority for the Deposited Prayer 
Book. Not a few of the laity, notably that large species 
the inarticulate laity, did not desire the alternative Holy 
Communion office on the ground that they conceived it 
to be definitely Anglo-Catholic. For our part we do not 
share this opinion, yet we cannot overlook the fact that 
many laymen took this point of view, and we are by no 
means certain that had a referendum been taken, the votes 
thus given would have ratified the decision of the House 
of Commons. The Cambridge Divinity Professors an- 
nounced in ‘ The Times’* that ‘ we are convinced that 
the majority of the House of Commons reflected the 
religious sense and the spiritual judgment of the great 
majority of Church people.’ We have instituted private 
inquiries in many parts of the country, and those inquiries 
amply confirm the truth of this statement. 

Bishop Bell acutely examines the causes of the failure 
of the Prayer Book Measures, and holds that they were the 
ancient fear of Rome—a fear sometimes forgotten but, if 
slumbering, always apt to awaken out of sleep—the 
disunity of churchmen—a far-reaching reason—and Ran- 
dall Davidson’s unwillingness to give definite pledges with 
regard to the enforcement of obedience.t Bishop Bell 
adds on his own account that the deepest cause for the 
failure lay in the fact that in his judgment the whole 
method was from the very beginning wrong. ‘ The 
revision of Church services and the enforcement of 
ecclesiastical discipline are different things. A revision 
of worship, of common prayer, which is intended from 
the start to be used as an instrument for stopping dis- 
obedience is at any rate not likely to produce the happiest 
results in the realm of worship.’ { With this judgment 
we concur, though with the average man the fear of Rome 
and the disunity of the Church told heavily. With the 
fear of Rome it was possible to reason; with the dis- 
unity of the Church it was impossible to reason. 

Many churchmen were unhappy because of the 
rejection of the Prayer Book Measures, and to allay their 
unhappiness the Church Assembly set up a Commission 
to investigate the relations between Church and State, 





* *The Times,’ Feb. 4, 1928, 
+ Bell, ‘Randall Davidson,’ Vol. 2, pp. 1354-1358. 
} Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 1357. 
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and this Commission made its report in January 1936. 
The Commissioners were Lord Cecil, the chairman, Arch- 
bishop Temple, Bishop Williams, Bishop Bell, the Master 
of Sidney Sussex College, the Rev. G. A. Weekes, Arch- 
deacon Storr, Canon Hellins, Lord Selborne, Lord Harting- 
ton, Sir E. Bennett, Lady Bridgeman, Sir P. Baker-Wil- 
braham, Sir C. Grant Robertson, Professor E. F. Jacob, 
and Mr. Vaisey. Obviously these are people with different 
outlooks in life, and the Commission was all the richer for 
that. Two of them are distinguished historians, Sir C. 
Grant Robertson and Professor Jacob, and there was no 
danger in the examination of witnesses or in the drawing 
up of this very important report that the historical con- 
nection between Church and State should be forgotten. 
All the fifteen Commissioners signed the report, and 
we are not confronted with the usual spectacle of majority 
and minority reports. This fact is in itself impressive 
and what is even more impressive is the noble spirit of 
idealism that pervades every line of it. Take the con- 
ception of the Church. Vital Christianity ‘ believes that 
it (i.e. the Church) is much more than a voluntary society. 
It is the Body of Christ, the organ of the will of the 
divine Lord.’ * Arising out of this conception the Com- 
mission refuses to perform any operation of dichotomy. 
It persists in refusing to recognise a distinction between 
secular and spiritual, a distinction growingly unreal : 


‘ There is no department of the common life of the citizens 
of a community into which both Church and State do not 
claim to penetrate, and which they do not seek to direct and 
influence. ... It naturally follows that the problem of 
adjustment between Church and State in modern times is no 
longer departmental. It is rather the problem of adjusting 
the respective claims of what should be two organs of the 
community, engaged in a common spiritual task.’ + 


In accordance with this conception of the relationship 
of the two bodies, the Commission refuses to adopt the 
solution obtaining the other side of the Border. The 
Church of Scotland Act of 1921 performs the operation of 
dichotomy, severing the relationship between Church and 
State from this angle by refusing to allow the State any 





* ‘Report,’ p. 7. 
+ Ibid., p. 8. 
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power in the concerns of the Church of Scotland, a solu- 
tion that remains yet to be tested when the first case is to 
be tried under it. Nor is the Commission of the opinion 
that in disestablishment lies the hope of securing that 
spiritual freedom for the Church of England many of us 
desire. Men like Sir C. Grant Robertson and Professor 
Jacob are far too familiar with the past of our country to 
think of allowing the divorce of Church and State, largely 
on the ground that they are so inextricably joined together 
that it is doubtful if they could be really separated. 
The growing happy relationship between the Church of 
England and the nonconformist bodies, especially notice- 
able since the War, renders the plea of the liberationists 
of fifty years ago utterly out of date, and we note with 
satisfaction that leading nonconformists view with dis- 
may the bare prospect of disestablishment. Let anyone 
read in rapid succession the pages of Archbishop W. 
Temple’s ‘ Church and Nation ’ and Dr Forsyth’s ‘ Theo- 
logy in Church and State,’ and the agreement between the 
outlook of the authors is plainly perceptible. The Arch- 
bishop insists, in his introductory lecture on ‘ The 
Kingdom of Freedom,’ that love alone, expressed in 
sacrifice, wins men’s hearts and wills, and that we can do 
nothing higher than attempt to reach this ideal. The 
principles of secular progress and of Christianity are 
identical. The Church is a divine creation ; nations also 
exist by divine appointment. The first is primarily 
spiritual, and holiness its essential quality. The State is 
‘ natural,’ and justice is its highest aim. While the two 
have different functions, they have the same goal—the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God in the world. 
Religion, Dr Temple urges, is the great unifying principle 
of life, and it must make for fellowship in the family and 
in the State, and no less truly in the wider sphere of diverse 
nationalities. 

From the churchman let us turn to the nonconformist, 
and in Dr Forsyth’s book there is a similar point of view 
to that advanced by the archbishop. In ‘ Theology in 
Church and State’ its author declares the individualism 
of the older liberationists belongs to the past. We have 
come to a new sense of the Church idea and the develop- 
ment of doctrine. The State has also changed, and this 
fact affects the Church. He sees that, though they must 
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always remain distinct, an absolute separation betv 
Church and State is impossible, confirming the view of 
this 1936 Commission that the Church of Scotland Act is 
wholly inapplicable to England. Churches cannot live in 
a State without the State’s permission, nor can they hold 
property without its protection. Nevertheless, the 
Churches are something more than companies tied by 
doctrinal schedules without modifying power, a fact 
strongly emphasised by this Commission. Since the 
State must have a voice in questions affecting Church 
property, it must form some judgment as to her doctrinal 
position and ask for some proof that her representatives 
are duly qualified and appointed. Dr Forsyth pleads 
that the relationship between Church and State is at 
bottom a religious question. ‘The supreme power in a 
nation is the State, but the supreme influence in it is the 
Church.’ 

While there are many legislative and judicial proposals 
in this eminently sane report, there is no doubt that the 
main matter in the whole of it is the first legislative pro- 
posal. We learn that on the legislative side the Com- 
missioners draw a distinction between ordinary admin- 
istrative measures, which they maintain are dealt with 
satisfactorily under the procedure devised by the Enabling 
Act of 1920, and measures relating substantially to the 
spiritual concerns of the Church of England. For 
measures certified unanimously by the Lord Chancellor, 
the Speaker and the two archbishops to be of this latter 
class they propose a new procedure which, while retaining 
the Royal Assent, will do away with the necessity for 
Parliamentary control or approval. Any such measure, 
however, must not only pass all three Houses of the Church 
Assembly, but must also secure the approval by resolutions 
passed by the Convocations of Canterbury and York, and 
twice approved by resolutions passed by the Diocesan 
Conferences of not less than three-quarters of the English 
dioceses. In this fashion there is full opportunity, they 
believe, for the expression of lay opinion. Besides, the 
archbishops must also certify that in their judgment the 
measure is ‘neither contrary to nor indicative of any 
departure from the fundamental doctrines and principles 
of the Church of England,’ as set forth in the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Book of Common Prayer. 
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As the chief object of this report is to see how it is 
possible to extend the spiritual freedom of the Church, 
there is no other proposal in it comparable in importance 
to this legislative one. What hope is there of the House 
of Commons passing it, as this House and the Church 
stand at this moment ? None whatever, we should think. 
Moreover, it is open to all sorts of objections. Is it really 
possible to mark off spiritual and secular in this fashion ? 
We gravely doubt it, and the Commission itself also 
gravely doubts it. The new Education Act is, in one sense, 
an affair of bricks and mortar, providing additional 
buildings, but in another sense it is not secular but 
spiritual—if we lay down fresh rules for the quality of 
religion to be taught. A divorce measure is, in one sense, 
a question of legal contract and is a secular matter ; but 
in another sense it is not secular but spiritual—if we hold 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond. Communism 
is, in one sense, a matter of the distribution of property, 
and is a secular matter, but in another sense it is not 
secular but spiritual—if it is, as we believe, a new religion 
or pseudo-religion. Nor do these three matters in the 
least exhaust all the possible questions that are partly 
secular and partly spiritual. We do not think for a 
single moment that the able Commissioners were not 
aware of the objections we have raised. They no doubt 
foresaw them, and they have provided their answer to 
them. ‘True, their chief proposal is little likely to pass 
in the new session of Parliament, nor are the Commis- 
sioners unduly sanguine that it will so pass. They, 
however, beg us to read their report as a whole and to 
consider any particular proposal in the light of all of it. 
Well, we shall, in fairness to them, do so. They ask us to 
look ahead and to consider a united Church of England 
coming before Parliament. Could Parliament possibly 
refuse the demands for spiritual freedom urged by such a 
Church ? It could not possibly refuse such demands. 

Bishop Bell truly remarked—and he is one of the 
Commissioners—that one of his three causes for the 
rejection of the Prayer Book Measures lay in the disunity 
of the Church, and herein he is undoubtedly right. This 
disunity is apparent to us all. There are the three great 
parties, the Anglo-Catholic, the Evangelical, and the 
Modernist, and surely the Commissioners must realise their 
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existence ; and what is the good of basing proposals when 
their essential feature is the unity of the Church, for this 
unity does not exist? ‘The Commissioners are acute 
enough to discern the change passing over the three 
parties. The need for comprehensive arrangements in 
the Church arises out of the necessity of providing for 
two kinds of temperaments, which we may describe as 
Platonist and Aristotelian, imaginative and historical, 
Catholic and Puritan. These temperaments may exist in 
manifold form. In the Church of England there are three 
great schools of thought, and because of their existence 
the Church of England is growingly alive. This does not 
mean that we countenance the utterances or the deeds of 
the extreme members of these schools, and the parties 
have reason to pray the prayer, ‘ Lord, defend me from 
my friends.’ At the same time as our Church is essentially 
one of compromise, it is clear that room for the three 
schools has always been intended. St Paul was right. 
‘Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.’ 
The Anglo-Catholics, the Evangelicals, and the Modernists 
must abide in the ship of the Church or she cannot be 
saved. The pages of history are strewn with example 


after example who refused to abide in the ship and were 


consequently lost. The men and women of Port Royal 
were among the finest in the French Church of the seven- 
teenth century, yet they deliberately withdrew from the 
common life of the Church in order to lead a life apart. 
The Jesuits realised the danger that the Port Royalists 
were causing, and they relentlessly resolved to crush the 
Port Royalists. Crushed they were, and the verdict of 
history is that the Jesuits were right and the Port Royal- 
ists were wrong. It is pathetic to think that Pére La 
Chaise was favouring progress and Blaise Pascal opposing 
it. Pascal may have been nobly wrong and the Jesuits 
ignobly right ; but the fact remains that Christianity as 
Pascal conceived it could only have been the religion of a 
little, grim, austere sect, not the religion of humanity.* 
The three parties in the Church of England are increas- 
ingly, if slowly, learning the lesson of toleration each to 
the other two. This lesson has been by no means easy 





* Mme Marcelle Tinayre’s novel, ‘La Maison du Péché,’ unforgettably 


drives this point home. 
Vol. 266.—WNo. 528. P 
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to learn, but it is steadily being learnt, and, in spite of 
Church newspapers, there is that growing unity the 1936 
Commission so strongly desiderates. There are other signs 
of life in the Church of England that thrill us. The ‘ Way 
of Renewal’ has caught many a weary and dispirited pastor 
and transformed him into a man burning with ordered 
zeal and enthusiasm. Throughout the two provinces, in 
each diocese, priests are regularly meeting for study and 
prayer, and the study is conducted in an atmosphere of 
devotion and good will. The result is that when men 
meet—and they are regularly meeting in every diocese in 
our Church—they meet resolved to find out where they 
agree and not where they disagree. For we are steadily 
tending to the position of Leibniz, who held that men were 
right in what they affirmed, wrong in what they denied. 
Not that the ‘Way of Renewal’ does not discuss the 
differences existing between the three parties, but it dis- 
cusses them in a friendly fashion. There will always be 
Anglo-Catholics, Evangelicals, and Modernists, and the 
Church is all the richer for their presence. The change 
that is taking place to-day is that the three parties are 
meeting, each of them prepared to take from the others 
what it profitably can. Besides the ‘ Way of Renewal ’ 
there is the Archbishops’ Doctrinal Commission, consisting 
of divines and parish priests, which has been systematically 
meeting since 1923. The original members of this Com- 
mission, who consist of the three parties, have never been 
added to, as additions would disturb the working union 
now existing among its members. Through death there 
have been blanks in it, but only through death. Now this 
Commission is steadily working at the fundamental 
verities of the Christian faith, and the more the divines 
and the parish priests work together, the more agreement 
do they find. This is really remarkable, for this Doctrinal 
Commission has been working for over twelve years, and 
has therefore travelled past the stage when its members 
discussed matters on the surface. They are now discuss- 
ing doctrines that go to the very heart of what the Catholic 
Church holds. It is possible that their report may appear 
this year or early next year, and by the time it appears, 
it is more than likely that the ‘ Way of Renewal ’ will have 
prepared the hearts and the heads of the priests of our 
Church for its reception. Nor will the ‘ Way of Renewal ’ 
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be ultimately confined to the clergy. It will extend to 
the laity when the clergy have been touched with the fire 
that the ‘ Way of Renewal’ is able to give its members. 
The Oxford Group Movement is stirring among the young 
men and the young women of our Church and there is 
every prospect of the renewal of the Church in our genera- 
tion.* ‘Son of Man, can these dry bones live?’ ‘Lord, 
Thou knowest.’ . 
Behind the noble report of the 1936 Commission is the 
view that its ideal can be turned into the real—provided 
there is a reasonable prospect of seeing Church unity 
within a measurable time. We have offered our reasons 
and the facts we have come across for believing with all 
our heart as well as with all our head that unity is in- 
creasingly replacing disunity. May we indulge in a wider 
vision ? The Church of England possesses two out- 
standing advantages over the International, First, Second 
or Third. Indeed, she possesses a third. So long as she 
produces saints, as she certainly does, men of the type of 
Bishops Patteson, Hannington, and Gore, so long, that 
is, as the love of Christ is seen visibly working in her, she 
is indestructible and eternal. The world has not forgotten 
the native martyrs of Uganda, for do they not deserve to 
be raised, as undoubtedly as any of former ages, to 
canonisation by the Church? ‘Salvete flores martyrum!’ 
The freshness of the first days is here. Nor are these 
bishops and martyrs the only ones of their type. Besides 
this surpassing advantage she possesses two others. 
She is the oldest political institution in our land and one 
of the best organised—almost too much organised, Now 
two of the mightiest forces in politics are history and 
custom, taking the form of her unbroken continuity and 
organisation to enlist her forces in a common task. No 
doubt the spirit of institutionalism is with her—how could 
it be otherwise ?—but there is enough vitality flourishing 
to compel her not only to be on the side of order but also 
to be on the side of progress. Under the guise of order 
it is comparatively easy for her to lean towards progress. 
Did not the most august of all monarchies, the imperial 
sovereignty of the Cesars, preserve for centuries many of 
the forms of the Roman Republic? Did it not retain to 





* Cf. my ‘Group Movements Throughout the Ages,’ chap. v1. 
P 2 
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the last the use of the almost mystic letters S.P.Q.R.? 
Does not the most successful of popular governments, 
our own, still function through monarchical and aristo- 
cratic forms ? Order is present in the Church of England, 
but so too is. progress. 

The outlook for the Church of England is, in spite of 
outward signs, then, optimistic, and is, we think, growingly 
so—provided this growth of unity is constant. The lines 
of Arthur Hugh Clough are far truer to-day than when he 
penned them : 


‘ For while the slow waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


* And not by Eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward look, the land is bright ! ’ 


Rospert H. Murray. 
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Seven Pillars of Wisdom: A Triumph. By T. E. Lawrence. 
Cape, 1935. 


In the middle of December 1917, as I was passing through 
Cairo on my way to one of the theatres of war, I was 
favoured with an invitation to the Residency, and found 
myself placed at table next to an individual who partook 
very sparingly of food and who neither spoke to others nor 
appeared to invite address. The term ‘ nondescript’ 
seemed really the most appropriate to apply to that pale 
little person in untidy khaki-drill, who wore ‘slacks’ 
when the rest of us were booted, whose buttons were 
innocent of polish, and who displayed no badges of rank 
or unit. Upon every front the base-camps swarmed with 
indeterminates of the kind, garbed for the nonce in a sort of 
uniform ; and here, in the Cairo Residency, I mentally 
classed my next-door neighbour as some sort of a professor 
or specialist from home who had been asked to a routine 
lunch. I have forgotten now who sat on my other side, 
but I do remember how the silence of my left-hand neigh- 
bour prompted me to inquire afterwards from an aide, 
‘Who on earth was that taciturn individual on my left ?’ 
And the reply he gave me: ‘Oh, didn’t you know ? 
Why, that was Lawrence of Arabia!’ Never can British 
casualness about introductions have been more deplored— 
not so much at the time, perhaps, but later. And though 
it is like enough that had I known his identity and 
tried to talk, I should not have got more from him than a 
yes or no, yet to have had converse at all with the author- 
to-be of the ‘Seven Pillars’ (and, most of all, to have 
shown him a quiet regard) would to-day be triumph. 
A good many people must be feeling the same way now. 
But for me the sense of squandered opportunity has 
something added. to it of a sense of awe, now that a 
reference to my diaries has shown that less than a month 
before that luncheon Lawrence had undergone his 
atrocious next-to-martyrdom in Deraa ! 

It would be idle to speculate what the Lawrence legend 
would have grown to had he not left us the ‘ Seven Pillars.’ 
In the army I do not think it would have grown, but 
faded. The army—apart from those who served with 
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Lawrence in Arabia—would still have thought of him, 
when think of him it did, as we most of us thought of him 
in the War, as a dauntless person of somewhat strange 
enthusiasms, who, helped by the goodwill of Allenby, 
a flair for Arab leadership, and the command of limitless 
gold, had done great things in a not very savoury side- 
show. For the rest, the army has short memories (and 
cautious ones, at that) for those who are not in text-books ; 
and its mentors do not worry to keep an ‘ original’s ’ 
memory green. With the book, however, the inadequacy 
of our estimate is manifest, and there can be no excuse for 
it, though the facile summing-up made (true to type and 
traditions) by the ‘average man,’ that Lawrence, like 
Gordon, Doughty, and some others, ‘had a kink,’ will not 
be weakened. 

Yet Lawrence cannot, except for reasons of the barrack- 
square, be thus interpreted. Men still must think and 
puzzle and plumb the depths; till some day they may 
know what constitutes being different, and what made the 
difference in Lawrence. Nor can they be expected to 
remain incurious as to that dead-end to which he-came 
before Damascus, and which made him, in the common 
phrase, throw in his hand. The cause may have been 
that, in Captain Liddell Hart’s fine words, ‘ the brakes of 
reflection locked the wheels of action ’ *—apt modernising 
of ‘ resolution sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ’” ! 
But what was the reflection? No Hamlet, surely, was 
ever so divided between reluctance and achievement— 
pushing the last almost to its bounds and then electing for 
the first ! If—as must be the case—the key to Lawrence’s 
enigma, in as far at any rate as concerns his Arabian 
venture, is to be sought in the postscript to his book 
read in the light of the poem at its beginning, we need not 
speculate about it here. Certainly no pen like mine 
should pick among the ‘ Seven Pillars,’ and presume with 
praise or inept criticism. But the book has aspects, 
none the less, which call for testimony, if only out of 
gratitude for the rare pleasure they afford us. 

Scattered among those amazing chapters in which we 
are shown (so that we ride with them into the desert) 
such as Feisal, ‘ at first glance the man I had come to 





* ‘Times’ obituary, May 20, 1935. 
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Arabia to meet . . . very tall and slender in his long white 
silk robes and his brown head-cloth bound with a brilliant 
scarlet and gold cord, and . . . the strange, still watchful- 
ness of his body ’; Nuri Shaalan, the ‘ old and wise, which 
meant tired and disappointed,’ yet who ‘linked himself 
to our enthusiasm ’ ; Auda, the old man of ‘ ungovernable 
spirit, drunk with a life-time’s wine of self-will,’ but who 
could in crises be ‘ very cold and grim’ or ‘ fantastic as the 
hills ’ ;—scattered among them we come upon swift pictures 
of pain and privation, of outrage and retribution, squalor 
and magnificence, austerities and surfeits, the macabre 
and hideous hand in hand with beauty of diction and 
description which leave us spellbound. And for whom in 
those pages is there not material ? For the soldier some 
burning words about his trade are balanced by the soldierly 
ideals fulfilled. For the colonial shocks not unsalutary 
to his complacency. For all who want to understand the 
Arabs—‘ bravest, simplest, merriest of men ’—the passages 
which describe them as ‘ pilgrims, and not soldiers’ or 
which show us that ‘ to make them smile is often half the 
battle.’ And, for any one who should think to minimise 
the burden which Lawrence bore, there is the almost 
casual remark that conduct of the war in France would 
have been made no easier had each of our divisions, 
almost each brigade, longed to attack its fellows when and 
where they met. 

But perhaps it is for the Englishman qua Englishman 
that the subtlest passages are reserved—thought-com- 
pelling passages such as those in the 99th chapter, wherein 
the English are seen in regard to their dealings with 
subject races. It is an Englishman who criticises— 
English of the English—and he draws, as do so many 
Englishmen, a sharp distinction between his country and 
its people: ‘ We English, who lived years abroad among 
strangers [incidentally, Lawrence seldom or never uses a 
present tense], went always dressed in the pride of our 
remembered country, that strange entity which had no 
part with the inhabitants ; for those who loved England 
most often liked Englishmen least.’ And, becoming more 
particular: ‘ For honour, had I not lost that a year ago 
when I assured the Arabs that England kept her plighted 
word ?”’ But, more particular still, and more mag- 
nanimous: ‘ Allenby, gigantic and red and merry, fit 
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representative of the Power which had thrown a girdle of 
humour and strong dealing round the world.’ Critical 
again, however, with: ‘ Yet, the unimaginative British, 
with the best will in the world, usually deprived the 
acquiescent native of the discipline of responsibility, 
and created a situation which called for years of agitation 
and successive reforms and riotings to mend.’ But it is 
in that loveliest of passages that Lawrence shows us 
something of his English heart : 

‘It was evening, and on the straight bar of Sinai ahead 
the low sun was falling, its globe extravagantly brilliant in my 
eyes, because I was dead tired of my life, longing as seldom 
before for the moody skies of England. This sunset was 
fierce, stimulant, barbaric ; reviving the colours of the desert 
like a draught—as indeed it did every evening, in a new 
miracle of strength and heat—while my longings were for 
weakness, chills, and grey mistiness, that the world might not 
be so crystalline clear, so definitely right and wrong.’ 

Grade all Lawrence’s readers differently, however, and 
see how they are provided! The humanist first, with 
the psychologist, will turn to those tortured, revealing 
chapters, the 90th and 103rd : 

‘For a year and a half I had been in motion, riding a 
thousand miles each month on camels: with added nervous 
hours in crazy aeroplanes, or rushing across country in 
powerful cars. In my last five actions I had been hit, and my 
body so dreaded further pain that now I had to force myself 
under fire. Generally I had been hungry: lately always 
cold : and frost and dirt had poisoned my hurts into a festering 
mass of sores. 

However, these worries would have taken their due petty 
place, in my despite of body . . . but for the ranking fraudu- 
lence which had to be my mind’s habit: that pretence to 
lead the national uprising of another race, the daily posturing 
in alien dress, preaching in alien speech: with behind it a 
sense that the promises on which the Arabs worked were worth 
what their armed strength would be when the moment of ful- 
filment came. . . . There was no escape for me. I must take 
up again my mantle of fraud in the East. With my certain 
contempt for half-measures I took it up quickly and wrapped 
myself in it completely. It might be fraud or it might be 
farce: no one should say that I could not play it... .’ 

And, in another place, this clutching at a straw to save 
his own and his country’s self-respect: ‘Did not the 
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being believed by many make for a distorted righteous- 
ness?” The mounting certitude of perfidy towards the 
Arabs (‘ in whose service I would go forward at all costs ’) 
we see corroding all his days. But, no! That 103rd 
chapter, which he calls ‘ Myself’—though it be the 
key (could we but fit it) to what was Lawrence, showing 
him dissecting his beliefs and motives—‘ groping about in 
my own pitchy darkness ’—forbids quotation which might 
be to profane. Surely, though, no self-revealing in all 
literature has ever been more pitiless ? It is only when 
he says he has found in his brain ‘a beast, sudden to 
spring out and kill’ and in token writes this book, which is 
‘its mangy skin, dried, stuffed and set up squarely for 
men to stare at,’ do we quote that we may protest. 

Then, with regard to literary form and content, 
what could surpass Lawrence’s description, in his 81st 
chapter, of the weariness of mind and body in which, 
after his Deraa torture, he rode with Rahail towards 
Azrak? There comes a time, in weakness or deep 
abstraction or in the half-death of ‘ being under,’ when 
not only one’s own individuality but that of another 


person present goes in pieces. You see moods or divisions 
of that other person as separate things, which come 
between you and stand round and comment. Or, if it is 
your own individuality which disintegrates, you look 
out from headquarters on your own detachments— 
criticising or receiving censure. It happened, in some 
sort, on this ride, to Lawrence : 


‘And now I was nearly finished. Step by step I was 
yielding myself to a slow ache which conspired with my 
abating fever and the numb monotony of riding to close up the 
gate of my senses. I seemed at last approaching the insensi- 
bility which had always been beyond my reach: but a 
delectable land: for one born so slug-tissued that nothing 
this side fainting would let his spirit free. Now I found 
myself dividing into parts. There was one which went on 
riding wisely, sparing or helping every pace of the wearied 
camel. Another hovering above and to the right bent down 
curiously, and asked what the flesh was doing. The flesh 
gave no answer, for, indeed, it was conscious only of a ruling 
impulse to keep on and on; but a third garrulous one talked 
and wondered, critical of the body’s self-inflicted labour, and 
contemptuous of the reason for effort.’ 
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And he describes how the night passed in this debate. In 
subtle interchange of reality and chimera, he tells how his 
exhausted mind became the battle-ground of duty 
(‘the head of the pass,’ and ‘the dawn-goal in front ’) 
and of dalliance (that ‘ other world of Rumm,’ lying out 
‘like a sunlit map’). His dalliance-elements would put 
it to him that his struggle might be fine, but that its end— 
particularly if successful—could only be disillusion and 
perplexity. And then—man made in God’s image, his 
ego triumphs. Undauntedly he declares that all his 
warring parts were but his creatures. He, the whole, is 
greater than any of them, the parts. What they may 
say, he too is capable, when he is in command, of thinking. 
And he concludes : 


‘Telesius, taught by some such experience, split up the 
soul. Had he gone on, to the furthest limit of exhaustion, he 
would have seen his conceived regiment of thoughts and acts 
and feelings ranked around him as separate creatures ; 
eyeing, like vultures, the passing in their midst of the common 
thing which gave them life.’ 


After that, will it be necessary, in order to prove the 
‘kink,’ to bring up further witnesses? To call, for 
example, on those phrases: ‘the strained noiselessness 
which was a night march of camels’; ‘ the sunshine of a 
great thankfulness’; ‘the saluting mountain-side’ ; 
‘that air too fine to describe, which told of perfect 
loneliness, dried grass, and the sun on burning flints’ ; 
‘the reeded starlight’; ‘the undergrowth perfumed like 
ghost-flowers ’ ? 


And here, in Lawrence, the world has found at last 
a man who could feel—and write—in this wise, yet not be 
‘soft’! Those two cold-blooded killings—of Hamed and 
of Farraj—are they not dreadful as the Final Judgment ? 
Hamed had done murder; and to Lawrence fell the task 
of retribution. He relates how his head so ached with 
fever that he could scarcely think; but how, even in 
health and commanding all his eloquence, he could never 
have got Hamed off. Now he himself was to feel, in his 
own person, the horror of needs-must-be inflicted death. 
To have delegated the task to any of his men must have 
meant reprisals and an end to all his enterprise. Ithad 
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to be a killing in some sort formal, and Lawrence had to 
tell Hamed he must die and by whose hand. Then: 


“I made him enter a narrow gully . . . a dank twilight 
place overgrown with weeds. . . . At the end it shrank to a 
crack . . . The walls were vertical. I stood in the entrance 
and gave him a few moments’ delay, which he spent crying on 
the ground. Then I made him rise and shot him through the 
chest. He fell down on the weeds shrieking. . . . I fired 
again, but was shaking so that I only broke his wrist. He 
went on calling out, less loudly . . . and I leant forward and 
shot him for the last time in the thick of the neck under the 
jaw. His body shivered a little, and I called the Ageyl ; 
who buried him in the gully where he was.’ 


And he tells us, then, how ‘ the wakeful night’ dragged 
over him, till, long before dawn, he got the men up and 
away. He had to be lifted to the saddle. 

Farraj’s killing came a year later, towards the end. 
But this was an act of mercy ; and Farraj was his friend. 
He had been mortally wounded in a skirmish, and it would 
not do to leave him, for the Turks burni all the wounded. 
In a few stark sentences we read what happened. When 
they reached Farraj he appeared unconscious ; but as they 
dismounted he greeted them, and then fell silent, ‘ sunken 
in the loneliness which came to hurt men who believed 
death near.’ They tore his clothes away and looked 
uselessly at the wound ; and when the Arabs had seen it 
they said he had only a few hours to live. They tried to 
staunch the ‘ wide, slow bleeding, which made poppy 
splashes in the grass,’ but he told them to let him be, as he 
was dying. Then came an alarm of enemy. They began 
to lift Farraj, but he screamed so pitifully that they let 
him lie. Long ago they had all agreed, before action, 
that if mortally wounded they would finish one another off 
if unable to get away. ‘ But I had never realised that it 
might fall to me to kill Farraj.’ 


‘I knelt down beside him, holding my pistol near the 
ground by his head, so that he should not see my purpose ; 
but he must have guessed it, for he opened his eyes and 
clutched me with his harsh, scaly hand. ...I waited a 
moment, and he said, “‘ Daud will be angry with you,” [Daud 
was their friend, of whose death they already knew] the old 
smile coming back so strangely to his grey, shrinking face. 
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I replied, ‘‘ Salute him from me.” He returned the formal 
answer, “ God will give you peace,” and at last wearily closed 
his eyes.’ 


Lawrence shot Farraj’s camel afterwards too, as there 
was bickering as to who should own her—and because he 
was bitter that Daud and Farraj and all whom his leader- 
ship had caused to die should be filching from his dwindling 
store of probity. And afterwards they supped, he tells 
us, off the camel’s flesh ; then slept. 

Yet, that sense of dwindling probity turned him not a 
hair’s-breadth from his purpose, whose consummation 
he could not allow to hinge on right or wrong. God 
knows he had capacity for suffering! And that he 
suffered, mentally and physically—and something of 
what he suffered—we see from what he lets fall in passing. 
Only the insensitive will miss the pity which shines in all 
his narrative. Pity ? Of what avail pity when you must 
kill ? See how abundantly Lawrence showed it when he 
could succour! Let us recall the scene amid the grim 
squalor of the abandoned Turkish ‘ hospital ’ in Damascus. 
Readers will remember Lawrence’s description of the place, 
which he had taken over (when no one else would), and 
which was ‘an enormous range of filthy buildings without 
a single medical officer, or orderly, packed with dead and 
dying ; mainly dysentery cases, but at least some typhoid ; 
and, it was to be hoped, no typhus or cholera.’ The 
Australian sentries belonging to some companies bivouack- 
ing in the compound had orders to keep out all ‘ natives, 
lest they massacre the patients—a misapprehension,’ 
says Lawrence simply, ‘of the Arab fashion of making 
war.’ 

When at last (he was in Arab dress) his English speech 
had gained him admission to the courtyard, he found there 
“two hundred prisoners in exhaustion and despair.’ 
He called through the great door, and up the dusty 
echoing corridors, but got no answer. The incurious 
Australians had not bothered to investigate. But 
Lawrence investigates : ‘ I stepped in, to meet a sickening 
stench : and, as eyes grew open, a sickening sight. The 
stone floor was covered with dead bodies . . . and they 
crept with rats, who had gnawed red galleries into them. 
A few were corpses nearly fresh . . . others must have been 
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there for long. Of some the flesh . . .” Torn from the 
noble context of the book, it cannot here be fully quoted. 
Except when we talk of pity (and then not wholly) : 


‘Beyond was the vista of a great room, from which I 
thought there came a groan. I trod over to it, across the 
soft mat of bodies, whose clothing . . . crackled dryly under 
me. Inside the ward the air was dry and still, and the 
dressed battalion of filled beds so quiet that I thought these 
too were dead, each man rigid on his stinking pallet. . . . I 
picked forward a little between their lines . . . when suddenly 
I heard a sigh and turned abruptly to meet the open beady 
eyes of an outstretched man, while “ Aman, Aman” (pity, 
pity, pardon) rustled from the twisted lips. There was a 
brown wave as several tried to lift their hands, and a thin 
fluttering like withered leaves, as they vainly fell back again 
upon their beds. Not one of them had strength to speak, 
but there was something which made me laugh at their 
whispering in unison, as if by command. No doubt occasion 
had been given them to rehearse this appeal all the last two 
days, each time a curious trooper had peered into their halls 
and gone away.’ 


He goes to the Australians and asks for a working- 
party. They refuse him. For tools. They have none. 
Doctors? Nothing doing! After a search, he finds, 
behind bolted doors, seven Turkish doctors, ‘in night- 
gowns, sitting on unmade beds in a great room, boiling 
toffee.’ Aided by a friend (with heavy boots) he helps 
them to be mindful of their calling. He collects fifty 
of the fittest prisoners, feeds them, and sets them to dig 
a grave. ‘The Australian officers protested it was an 
unfit place, the smell arising from which might drive 
them from their garden. My jerky reply was that I 
hoped to God it would!’ Who showed the pity here ? 
And in what followed ? ‘ We formed a stretcher party to 
carry down the corpses, of which some were lifted easily, 
others had to be . . . The trench was small for them, 
but so fluid was the mass that each newcomer, when 
tipped in, fell softly, just jellying out the edges of the 
pile with his weight. Before the work finished it was 
midnight. . . . I had not slept three hours since we left 
Deraa four days ago.’ And all these people—the quick 
and the dead—were Turks, not Arabs, and need have been 
no charge on Lawrence. 
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In Lawrence’s make-up awareness and aloofness seem 
to have had equal place. One has heard a good deal 
concerning his ‘impish’ humour; and this comes out 
more, perhaps, in the illustrations to the ‘ Seven Pillars ’ 
than in its text. In the text may be seen how his was 
something higher than a ‘ sense ’ of humour—a complete 
awareness of it; it may be without a smile. This kind of 
detached awareness comes out in a scene such as he 
describes in his beautiful 93rd chapter (the same which 
contains the death of Farraj), wherein he tells us how, 
after the departure of Joyce and Dawnay, he had ridden 
from Lissan with a companion and ‘some of the white- 
ness of the snow seemed to have passed into the light.’ 
Lawrence pushed ahead to cross the railway, and as he 
mounted the embankment his camel floundered in the 
shingle. Suddenly a Turkish sentry, who had been 
sleeping in the shadow of a culvert, sprang up and 
challenged him. But he had left his rifle leaning against 
the wall and seeing Lawrence armed expected short shrift 
from him. But Lawrence merely fixed him with his 
gaze and murmured, ‘ God is merciful.’ The sentry knew 
the sound of the Arabic phrase, and his fear gave way to 
incredulous surprise. Lawrence continued slowly down 
the further slope, ‘ feeling warm towards him, as ever to- 
wards a life one has saved’; and though the Turk had 
ample time to fetch his rifle and shoot him in the back, 
he was man enough, says Lawrence, not to do it. And 
when Lawrence, after a while, looked back, he saw the 
sentry ‘ put thumb to nose, and twinkle his fingers at me.’ 

The poser, ‘But would you recognize a Montenegrin 
dragoon ?’ which he put to that military policeman near 
Cairo, officious in his ‘ chasing’ of men down from the 
front, and who, seeing him in Arab kit, was scornful of his 
identity ; his description of himself as ‘normally ill- 
dressed ’ when he had changed into pseudo-uniform for 
Cairene life; his conversation with an Arab chief: ‘I 
explained that the cold did not trouble me, since the 
English climate was of this sort most of the year—*‘ God 
forbid it,’’ said Abd el Nuyein’; the reply (to the British 
general who had declared, at a conference, that his men 
were prejudiced against all wearing skirts, while Lawrence 
was sitting there in Arab dress) that, naturally, skirt- 
wearers detested men in uniform—all these are instances 
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of wit and a subtle sense of humour, and have a quick 
appeal especially to soldiers. As good too is his account 
of the ‘ haw-haw ’ general who disliked the look of him, 
and who, on entering Damascus with his staff, ‘told me to 
ride beside him: but his horses hated my camel ; so the 
General Staff bucked along the ditch, while I soberly 
paced the crown of the road.’ And delightful his near-to- 
exasperation with that other general—stickler for military 
etiquette—who was not sure whether it would be consistent 
with his dignity to salute the Arab flag and who badgered 
Lawrence to discover the exact position a British general 
should occupy in a triumphal entry. ‘It meant that 
instead of going in the middle he would go at the head, or 
instead of the head, the middle. I forgot, or did not 
hear, which: for I should not have cared if he had crawled 
under, or flown over, his troops, or split himself to march 
both sides.’ And of patience—own-sister to the sense of 
humour—what store must Lawrence have possessed to be 
able to manage Arabs! Patience with their moods and 
sulks, long-windedness, and squabbles; patience with 
their waywardness and pride; patience, too, with heat 
and filth and flies, because they did not mind them, and 
he must be as good as they—and better ! 

As for those collaborating illustrations in the book, how 
he must have revelled in their making !—‘* Cesar,’ which 
depicts the etiquette-stickler general (complete with eye- 
glass, topi, and drawn sword), bestriding his entering 
troops, amid the plaudits of the crowd ; ‘ Wind,’ the oft- 
saluting officers on the platform at Ismailia, as an admiral 
and a ‘ very large and superior general’ march up and 
down it ‘in weighty talk,’ while Lawrence, a little figure 
like a scarab, stands squarely, with folded arms, and 
stares. And who will forget the cartoon of Lawrence, 
in pedagogic cap and gown, instructing the babe staff- 
officers that Damascus, not Medina, is the goal? Or 
that other cartoon—though this time grimly comic— 
of the Turkish troop-train, reprieved by a faulty detonator, 
while again the little scarab sits out in the open, staring, 
*‘ an improbable shepherd in my Meccan dress,’ his finger on 
the switch ? The bitterest joke, though, in all the mighty 
book is that ending the account of the Turkish hospital in 
Damascus. Lawrence heads the page in question 
‘ Relativity ’; and he tells how, just as he had succeeded 
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in cleansing a little that dreadful charnel-house, ‘ a medical 
major,’ mistaking him for a neglectful native, 

‘with a brow of disgust for my skirts and sandals, said 
** You’re in charge ?”’ Modestly I smirked that in a way I 
was: and then he burst out, “‘ Scandalous, disgraceful, out- 
rageous, ought to be shot!” At this onslaught I cackled 
out like a chicken, with the wild laughter of strain: it did 
feel extraordinarily funny to be so cursed just as I had been 
pluming myself on having bettered the apparently hopeless. 
The major had not entered the charnel-house of yesterday, 
nor seen us burying those bodies of ultimate degradation, 
whose memory had started me up in bed, sweating and trembling, 
a few hours since.* He glared at me, muttering “ Bloody 
brute.” I hooted out again; and he smacked me over the 
face and stalked off, leaving me more ashamed than angry, 
for in my heart I felt he was right.’ 


But the aspect of Lawrence’s genius which I had 
hoped primarily to stress when, greatly daring, I embarked 
upon this study was that appreciation which he had— 
and could so admirably express—for the austere splendour 
of Arabia. In his descriptions of the country’s texture 
and of its colour he touches chords deep down in one’s 
heart. Other writers may have meritioned the strange 
shapes and colours of Arabian mountains; but who has 
seen or described them with a tithe of Lawrence’s poetry ? 
Doughty the indomitable (whose style we sometimes 
see—amplified, as it were, and given wings—in Lawrence) 
speaks, indeed, of ‘ certain golden-red crags standing above 
the black horror of lava . . . sandstone spires touched by 
the scattered beams of the morning sun,’ but it is rare 
for him thus to enlarge. Rather is it a case of merely 
‘here were blue and red granite rocks’ and ‘ here low 
domes of plutonic basalt’; or, again, he may mention 
‘rosy mountains of granite’ and say no more. But to 
Lawrence has it been reserved to glory in Arabian scenery 
and to pass its glory to us. In a sense, of course, he 
commanded facilities and assistance such as Doughty, at 
all events, never had. But he speaks more aptly than his 
modesty would admit when he says (in a passage occurring 
elsewhere than in the ‘Seven Pillars ’ +) that the Arabian 
travellers who have left us worthy records ‘ just wrote a 





* The italics are the author’s. 
+ Essay in ‘Then and Now,’ Jonathan Cape, 1935. 
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wander-book, and the great peninsula made their prose 
sufficient.’ His prose it made supreme. 

That arid coast upon either shore of the Red Sea, as 
one beholds it from on board ship for a day and a half 
from Suez, exerts a strange appeal. The blue of the sea 
in those regions and the pink of the desert mountains 
have each intensified the other ; and all day long one has 
gazed at far-off fantastic shapes—stratified mountains, 
igneous mountains, table-tops, escarpments, domes, 
erosions, petrifications, and desiccated outcrops; and on 
all of them there has been a light which has made them 
translucent as cornelians. Indeed, there is something 
strangely indefinable, as of an ‘aura’ of semi-precious 
stones, about those rainless, coloured landscapes; and 
the words ‘ basalt ’ and ‘ porphyry,’ ‘ malachite,’ ‘ quartz,’ 
and ‘jasper,’ which recur so often in their description, 
are of their essence. For us, of course, the enchantment 
has owed much to distance—and a safe distance. But 
Lawrence entered gaily into that parched land’s very 
texture, welcomed its khamsin winds, its heats and 
pestilences, and never missed its magic. Towering above 
all is his picture of Rumm, ‘a place which stirred my 
thought ’; and, again, he calls it ‘ this irresistible place ’ 
with its ‘ fantastic grey domes and glowing pyramids.’ 


‘The hills on the right grew taller and sharper, a fair 
counterpart of the other side which straightened itself to one 
massive rampart of redness. They drew together, and then 
. . . towering gradually till their parallel parapets must have 
been a thousand feet above us, ran forward in an avenue for 
miles. They were not unbroken walls of rock, but were 
built sectionally, in crags like gigantic buildings. . . . Deep 
alleys, fifty feet across, divided the crags, whose plans were 
smoothed by the weather into huge apses and bays, and en- 
riched with surface fretting and fracture, like design. Caverns 
high up . . . were round like windows: others near the foot 
gaped like doors. Dark stains ran down the shadowed front 
for hundreds of feet. . . . The cliffs were striated vertically, 
in their granular rock, whose main order stood on 200 feet of 
broken stone deeper in colour. . . . The crags were capped in 
nests of domes, less hotly red than the body of the hill... . 
They gave the finishing semblance of Byzantine architecture. 
. .. Landscapes, in childhood’s dream, were so vast and silent.’ 


And he says how, later, amid all his preoccupations, he 
Vol, 266.—No. 528. Q 
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would clear his senses by thinking of this place and of the 
ride a man might take downwards from its dawn-lit valley 
towards the shining plains or climb it in the sunset towards 
2 certain glowing square which was to him the symbol of 
the unattainable. 

But the whole of Lawrence’s imagery is magnificent ! 
Experiencing it, we stand amazed at the conjunction of 
the man of action with the man of poetry. Not that the 
opportunity should have produced the man was in this 
case the triumph, but that such a man found opportunity ! 
And what British general would employ a man on perilous 
service without misgiving, knowing him to write passages 
like the following ? 

It is Lawrence’s account of his early run to Jeddah on 
board the ‘ Lama’ : 

‘By day we lay in shadow; and for great part of the 
glorious nights we would tramp up and down the wet decks 
under the stars in the steaming breath of the southern wind. 
But when at last we anchored . . . off the white town hung 
between the blazing sky and its reflection in the mirage which 
swept and rolled over the wide lagoon, then the heat of Arabia 
came out like a drawn sword and struck us speechless. It was 
mid-day ; and the noon-sun in the East, like moonlight, put 
to sleep the colours. There were only lights and shadows, 
the white houses and black gaps of streets : in front, the pallid 
lustre of the haze shimmering upon the inner harbour: 
behind, the dazzle of league after league of featureless sand, 
running up to an edge of low hills, faintly suggested in the 
far away mist of heat.’ 


And he talks of buildings ‘ moving up and down like pistons 
in the mirage, as the ship rolled at anchor and the inter- 
mittent wind shifted the heat waves in the air.’ Every 
aspect and experience is etched or painted by a master. 
One’s own experiences, too, in other Eastern places are 
put as one would fain oneself have put them. On a night 
march by camel he passes ‘in and out of bands of air.’ 
Another time he sees hills with bases ‘ the warm grey of 
old stored sunlight.’ He finds ‘ undergrowth perfumed 
like ghost-flowers about us’ and tops of hills, which 
‘contoured in form-lines of limestone strata, shone as 
though crystalline with snow.’ And, again, he is breathing 
air ‘ too fine to describe, which told of perfect loneliness, 
dried grass, and the sun on burning flints.’ 
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What could be more telling than the description of the 
view of Azrak and that greater beyond-the-view, as 
Lawrence and Ali ibn al Hussein 


‘hurried up the stony ridge in high excitement, telling of 
the wars and songs and passions of the early shepherd kings, 
with names like music, who had loved this place ; and of the 
Roman legionaries who languished here as garrison in yet 
earlier times. Then the blue fort on its rock above the 
rustling palms, with the fresh meadows and shining springs 
of water, broke on our sight. Of Azrak, as of Rumm, one 
said ‘“‘ Numen inest.’’ Both were magically haunted: but 
whereas Rumm was vast and echoing and God-like, Azrak’s 
unfathomable silence was steeped in knowledge of wandering 
poets, champions, lost kingdoms, all the crime and chivalry 
and dead magnificence of Hira and Ghissin. Each blade of it 
was radiant with half-memory of the luminous, silky Eden, 
which had passed so long ago.’ 


A ‘ kink’ which tells us thus of Rumm and Azrak, which 
talks of riding in a ‘ cloak of laughter ’ over the ‘ jocund 
flats,’ which gives us ‘ the crimson sunset burned on its 
stupendous cliffs, and slanted ladders of hazy fire down 
the walled avenue,’ which shows us ‘ the stripes of pink 
and brown and cream and red which made up the general 
redness of the valley,’ and ‘ the varied patterns of the pen- 
cillings of lighter or darker tint which were drawn over the 
plain body of the rock,’ is a gift from the Olympian 
gods! And can one name a writer who has surpassed, for 
eerie vividness of description, the account of life in the old 
Crusaders’ fort at Azrak, in which Lawrence made his 
winter quarters towards the end of 1917—the door ‘a 
poised slab of dressed basalt, turning on pivots of itself... 
It took a great effort to start swinging, and at the end shut 
with a clang and crash which made tremble the west walls 
of the old castle.’ In ‘those slow nights,’ he tells how 
they were secure against the world, for no enemy would 
venture over that labyrinth of lava in the rain and 
darkness. Also, they had ‘ghostly guardians ’—weird 
shrieks and wailings round the towers at night : 


‘We strained to listen. Through Ali’s black basalt 
window-frame came a rustling, which was the stirring of the 
night-wind in the withered palms, like English rain on yet- 
crisp fallen leaves. Then the cries came again and again, - 
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rising slowly in power, till they sobbed round the walls in 
deep waves, to die away choked and miserable. At such times 
our men pounded the coffee harder while the Arabs broke into 
sudden song to occupy their ears against the misfortune... . 
On stormy nights we brought in brushwood and dung and lit a 
great fire in the middle of the floor. About it would be 
drawn the carpets and the saddle-sheepskins. . . . The leaping 
flames chased our smoke-muffled shadows strangely about the 
rough stone wall behind us. . , . When these stories came to a 
period, our tight circles would shift over, uneasily, to the 
other knee or elbow, while coffee-cups went clinking round, 
and a servant fanned the blue reek of the fire towards the loop- 
hole with his cloak, making the glowing ash swirl and sparkle 
with his draught. Till the voice of the story-teller took up 
again we could hear the rain-spots hissing briefly as they 
dripped from the stone-beamed roof into the fire’s heart.’ 


About another great Arabian book—‘ Arabia Felix,’ 
by Bertram Thomas—Lawrence put on record, in 1932, 
that a score of times it set him remembering ‘ that wide 
land which I liked so much, twenty years ago, and hoped 
never to feel again.’* The thought may be fanciful 
and far-fetched, but it has come to one often during the 
last few months that in choosing, in so-different England, 
the scenes of his final sojourn, Lawrence made, perchance, 
a compromise. Is not the only part of England capable 
of recalling, in its wide and town-less spaces, its brooding 
look of mystery, that land which he ‘ liked so much ’— 
is it not Dorset ? That English land in which for a while 
he tarried before going out into ‘ the sunshine of a great 


thankfulness.’ 
P. R. Butier. 





* «Arabian Travellers,’ in ‘ Then and Now,’ Jonathan Cape, 1935. 
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Art. 4. THE STAGE OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


1. English Drama: The Last Great Phase. (Il Teatro 
Inglese.) By Camillo Pellizzi. Translated by Rowan 
Williams. With a Foreword by Orlo Williams. Mac- 
millan, 1935. 

2. The Drama To-morrow. By Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
The Rede Lecture. Cambridge University Press, 1936. 


To be shown ourselves—to see ourselves as others see us— 
is an experience the English seem rather to enjoy ; while 
it is difficult or impossible to name any other race or 
nation who would accept such frank examination with 
anything approaching a similar complacency. Think of 
the Irish, for instance, subjected to such an ordeal! This 
attitude is not necessarily due to modesty or humility or 
to fortitude of mind. It probably comes from the English 
ability to make the best of things; and if the view so 
presented is unfavourable, as often it is, to take it with 
the reflection that anyhow other people may be as bad 
or worse, and that any consequent depreciation is certain 
to be combined with some acceptable praise ; while there 
is also the thought of an assured improvement to come— 
a consideration ever-consoling to habitual moralists. 
Beyond which, there is the pleasant reflection that we 
should not be in such ways considered if we were not for 
excellent reasons worth while. 

Here then is a thoughtful and well-written book which 
examines from the point of view of an Italian resident in 
London, the conditions of the Drama in Great Britain 
and Ireland ; as well as briefly (but that is not our present 
concern) in the United States of America. It is most fair 
of intention and generally of word; though naturally 
here and there are minor discrepancies of judgment due 
to the fact that the author is a Latin and, therefore, in 
his mental and spiritual tendencies and environments 
somewhat removed from the Anglo-Saxon acceptance of 
things. But in Dr Pellizzi’s case this is largely rectified 
through his occupying the Chair of Italian in the University 
of London, a position that not only indicates the authority 
with which he speaks, but gives him opportunities for 
judging our conditions disinterestedly. He is cultured and 
expert; and, as we recognise, sympathetic. His opening 
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analysis of the characteristics of our race we are on the 
whole not unwilling to endorse, though disposed to think 
that he rather enhances its earlier qualities and varied 
importance with the effect of depressing unduly those con- 
ditions as they may be now. Yet it is impossible to come 
to any precise valuation of such very personal possessions, 
as that would entail the weighing of many imponderables. 

One statement that is fundamental to his argument we 
must, however, dispute, so far as it concerns the English 
Stage. ‘I persist,’ he declares, ‘in affirming that Drama 
is, so to speak, the father of literature, in the same sense 
in which it has been said that architecture is the mother 
of the figurative arts.’ The second of those comparisons 
seems anyhow doubtful; but as this book is a study of 
the latest phase of the Drama in our country we need take 
note only of the earlier half of the assertion. Is Drama 
the father of literature? Although it is natural for 
children to act almost before they can speak, in their 
games practising instinctively their after-occupations of 
motherhood or of hunting, digging, fighting, as their sex 
may determine, the art of such activities, which are their 
form of acting, does not develop until later; for an art 
must have rules. Instead of Drama, therefore, being the 
father of literature, it could not begin until prose and 
poetry, with the expression of moods and emotions in 
words, intonations and gestures, were already attained 
accomplishments. It may be that with the spontaneous 
Italians the arts that comprise the Drama were of an 
earlier and speedier origin and nearer to the primal 
conditions than with us; but, as the historians testify, 
before the Drama was a realised fact, in England at all 
events, literature, as expressed through the voices and 
pens of narrators and poets, had been developing for 
centuries. With that we leave Dr Pellizzi’s introductory 
study of the psychology of the English, our impulses, 
inhibitions, hopes, purposes, and the ways in which they 
are realised in relation to the Drama; and come to the 
true matter of his book, the Stage as it is in Great Britain 
to-day, with its changes in the last fifty years and its 
prospects, if there be any, in the near future. 

His investigations seem curiously limited. Although 
his main interest in our Theatre is that of the last half- 
century, he does in a slight and cursory fashion cover 
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its earlier stages—though, strange to say, not from the 
Elizabethans, in whose age its greatness began ; but from 
the eighteenth century with its glittering and sometimes 
merciless comedies. He accepts, for particular note, the 
dramas and melodramas of Dion Boucicault and the 
domestic plays of Tom Robertson, because in their 
different ways those dramatists opened new periods in 
the fashion of the Stage ; but there was more than them 
in that new beginning, and their interventions may rather 
be taken as the lively endings of a period than as renewals. 
For their impulses were only effectual before the advent 
of Henrik Ibsen shattered conventions and theatricalities 
and led to a construction of stage-themes and interests on 
lines of unmitigated and even harsh reality. Another point 
to remember is that the play, while essentially ‘ the thing,’ 
is not only a written thing. It is also an acted thing—a 
truth which Dr Pellizzi appears deliberately to have for- 
gotten; and any volume that studies the Drama without 
referring directly to a single actor whose appearance, elocu- 
tion, intensity, gestures, and deportment are necessary to 
the presentation of a play, cannot be regarded as complete. 

It is true that in England, during the last fifty years, 
the Theatre has not been overcrowded with acting 
geniuses; but to ignore, let us say, Henry Irving, who 
with the co-operation of Ellen Terry at the Lyceum for 
over twenty years gave vitality to great plays as well as 
sometimes to. mere fustian, making even that seem 
beautiful, is to omit an element significant in the history 
and development of the Drama. Asan actor and producer 
—to use a title apparently then unknown to the profession 
—Irving had genius and, though flecked sometimes with 
trying mannerisms, personal magnetism and charm ; 
while he was not alone in a solitary ascendancy, for among 
his contemporaries in the great service of the Drama were 
the Bancrofts, the Kendals, Toole, Hare, Edward Terry, 
and Charles Wyndham; names as firmly established as 
is possible in the nebulous traditions of the Stage, and 
excellent enough to deserve in so worthy a volume as 
this at least the tribute of a prefatory explanation. 
Having made that plea—it is rather a plea than a protest— 
we proceed to consider the series of assertions on the 
recent history of the Drama in Great Britain made by 
this fair and accomplished critic. 
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Dr Pellizzi ends his detailed study in an atmosphere 
of baffled interrogation. The Drama in England is—as 
it is. What next will come? The Stage has drifted 
downwards to a condition that to its faithful adherents 
has seemed almost desperate; and although there are 
signs of some restoration many uncertainties remain as 
to what its future and the developments meanwhile may 
be. But that we shall consider after we have returned to 
Dr Pellizzi’s somewhat arbitrary starting-point. The 
old-fashioned period, as we may call it, was approaching 
its end, although‘ The Octoroon ’ and ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,’ 
with ‘ Caste’ and ‘School,’ were to draw and enthral 
audiences for years to come. Melodrama especially was 
popular then, being played by stock or travelling com- 
panies in all parts of these islands, while to many audiences 
it could not be too crude or hackneyed—the villain, 
heroine, hero, low-comedy servant or uncle or Irishman, 
with the facetious chambermaid, remaining as types 
embedded in that medium and to be met with nowhere 
else. In London, at Drury Lane in the autumn, at the 
Princess’s and the Adelphi all the year round, as well as 
at the transpontine Surrey—which only a few weeks ago 
was demolished—and the Pavilion in the Mile End Road, 
such actors as Wilson Barrett, William Terriss, Felix Pitt, 
and, in later years, Alfred Paumier, delivered their lines 
with an admirable decision, intentionally a little over- 
emphasised—all Terriss’s words, it is said, were spoken in 
capital letters—and brought the simple hearts of the 
audience to frank laughter or to indignation and tears ; 
all those expressions of emotion being equally typical of 
the popular enjoyment. 

Some return to such ardent sincerities, if that were 
possible, might help to the confidence of present-day 
acting, but it can hardly be hoped for, as never can the 
world get back to the contentedly unsophisticated condi- 
tion which made such outspoken simplicities acceptable. 
Now we want subtlety of a sort, with no undue emphasis 
but a level of easy expression. The hero often declares 
his love in much the same tones as he would ask for a 
second cup of tea. And with all the earnestness and 
artistic sincerity of the players of an earlier day, who 
thereby had preserved a convention which gradually 
was losing its worth, most of the old melodramas had 
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become too artificial for acceptance by any but the crude ; 
and even while the villain was being devoutly hissed and 
eyes were genuinely dimmed through the ill-usage suffered 
by his victims, their absurdities and shallowness, however 
disguised by the uses of limelight, grease-paint, and tinsel, 
were felt. 

Out of the conventions represented in Dr Pellizzi’s 
choice by the distinctly separate schools of Boucicault 
and Robertson, and tending to wither before the strong 
spirit of the new Ibsen, came a further development, a 
compromise—the Doctor discerns the power of com- 
promise in the institutions and progress of the British— 
which came to flower in the works of Arthur Wing Pinero 
and Henry Arthur Jones, with, of course, many others 
of less prominence and fortune than they. Pinero, through 
his early experiences as an actor, had stage-craft at his 
finger-tips, with the result that while he constructed his 
plots, devised his characters, and managed deftly his 
exits and entrances, he tended to lose something of the 
emotional force and passion with which his works would 
have been more impressive. It is pathetic to discover 
how dated his plays now appear; although one would 
have thought that such farces as ‘ Dandy Dick ’ and ‘ The 
Magistrate,’ and that delicate period-comedy ‘ Trelawny 
of the Wells ’ (over which, by the way, Dr Pellizzi has a 
small slip, its governing person being a peer and not a 
magistrate), would have had sufficient intrinsic quality 
and abiding interest to make them always acceptable as 
public entertainment. But it is not so. The suggestion 
as to a timely revival of Pinero made to one or two 
theatrical managers by the present writer was summarily 
set aside for the reason of his being no longer a ‘draw’ ; 
and in this case it is not easy to feel that the business-side 
of the Theatre is as unbusinesslike as often has appeared— 
and on which we shall say something later. It yet isa 
pity that Pinero, who only a few years ago was a dramatist 
of popularity and success and whose new plays were 
leading attractions of the social season, is shelved—not 
only not produced but, it seems, hardly read—for in any 
case through his technique and pointed dialogue he had 
much to teach aspirants to the playwright’s art. 

Henry Arthur Jones, more versatile than Pinero, 
appears to be even more démodé. As was so during his 
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life-time. Some time before his end he genially com- 
plained to me that he had six new plays ready for pro- 
duction but no management would accept any of them. 
The truth is that little of his work was quite natural. 
His persons too often were eccentrics, types rather than 
living persons; and often their dramatic interest arose 
from their peculiar relation to some narrow social or moral 
problem or prejudice. Not for nothing had Jones come 
from nonconformist stock that in those days repudiated 
the Theatre. Something of what in political unkindness 
used to be called the nonconformist conscience clung oddly 
to his mentality, and in a contrary resentment, as might 
appear, he hurled his satire at the black-robed puppets, 
lay deacons and evangelical tradesmen, who haunted his 
sensibilities. It was that which made such a comedy- 
farce as ‘ The Triumph of the Philistines ’ at once a series 
of caricatures and possibly his most individual stage- 
offering ; yet he had sincere purposes and cleverness in 
his art; and with that best of the old melodramas ‘ The 
Silver King ’"—of which he was part-author and afterwards 
so ashamed that in a late revival he refused to allow his 
name to be printed on its bills—as with his venture in 
dramatic verse, ‘The Tempter,’ and his ‘ tragic master- 
piece,’ as he called it, ‘Michael and his Lost Angel,’ 
produced at the Lyceum, he took his work as a playwright 
with an honourable seriousness; while, of course, some 
of his efforts, as ‘ The Liars’ and ‘ Mrs Dane’s Defence,’ 
had excellent theatrical qualities. Although his plays 
and those of Sir Arthur Pinero have not generally stayed 
the course, they served well their generation and were 
helpful as models to their successors. 

Continuing on the lines of Dr Pellizzi’s treatment we 
pause to consider the work of those successors—con- 
temporaneous successors they may be called—of whom 
two outstand and still are profitably produced. Mr 
Bernard Shaw and Sir James Barrie represent the opposite 
poles of the dramatic firmament, though both of them— 
Mr. Shaw in his efforts towards an unsentimental reality, 
Sir James in his devotion to the playfully heartfelt 
romantic—have veins of fantasy in their work. This 
may sound surprising to the more devoted Shavians, but 
it is true; as witness the mad priest in ‘John Bull’s 
Other Island ’ and, on a lower plane, the whole of ‘ Too 
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True to be Good.’ Mr Shaw, however, is expected to be 
unexpected, and the various aspects of his wilful per- 
sonality are not to be put down in any regular or statistical 
fashion. But this we venture to assert, that with all his 
waywardness of theory and inconsistencies of thought 
he is innately conservative. In a glowing appreciation 
(on the whole) of this Irishman—whose family came from 
Hampshire—Dr Pellizzi makes entertaining suggestions 
as to his individuality. ‘Shaw seems to have inherited, 
or developed, the soul and conscience of a Puritan, 
together with the imaginative, versatile, and two-sided 
brain of the Irishman’; and later, ‘ Shaw is too English 
--- he is essentially optimistic and compromising’ ; 
with later still, ‘Shaw has a feminine temperament, a 
virile intelligence, and a neutral sensuality’; which 
probably is the truest and most discerning of these 
opinions. No one can rightly assert that Mr Shaw is not 
a stimulating influence, while the searching manner in 
which he pokes fun at the British in their traditions and 
peculiarities, at the same time as he shows that he likes 
best to live with them, also is revealing—of himself. 

We suggested that his tendencies are innately con- 
servative, and add now the further view that he is not 
the iconoclast of popular belief who must be ever over- 
turning our home-made idols. It is true that with an 
amusing invective he gibes at the established ; but when 
it comes to applying his arguments or seeming principles 
or to construct anything positive from them, it is seen 
that his words were mere words and rather many. Take 
his comedy ‘ Getting Married.’ In that verbose utter- 
ance, the action of which—though action is hardly the 
right expression—continues over three long acts, with 
artificial divisions to give the players pause (their attitudes 
at the interval curtain-fall being precisely resumed when 
the following acts begin), almost every alternative to 
marriage is considered with the obvious disadvantages 
also eloquently disclosed. And the end of the talk is a 
continued acceptance, as the best available, of the system 
as it has developed with us. 

But in the enjoyment of discussing Mr Shaw we are 
in danger of forgetting the larger purposes of the book 
under review. As to his influence on the English Stage, 
in spite of his glorifications abroad, it can only be transient. 
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A great deal that he has written—whole slabs of ‘ Back 
to Methuselah ’—was out of date before it was printed ; 
and with its timeliness and critical point gone, much of 
the appeal also is lost. ‘Saint Joan,’ because its subject 
is the centre of a deathless legend and she was a pattern 
of high-souled, self-giving idealism, which Mr Shaw has 
not lowered, is likely to endure longer than the rest of 
his work; but even that fine play is unlikely to be 
numbered with the comparative immortals. Also, his 
influence, although it refreshed, is likely to be the more 
transitory because he has been careless over details— 
examples of which could be cited from ‘ Major Barbara ’ 
and elsewhere—and indiscriminate as to the quality of 
his output. Some of his plays, as ‘The Inca of Peru- 
salem,’ are worthless; or, like ‘ Heartbreak House,’ of 
little worth, despite the adulations of the devoted. Pro- 
paganda, especially when not whole-hearted or uttered 
with the tongue in the cheek, has often a boomerang 
effect ; and Mr Shaw is bound to pay something for his 
carefully perverse opinions and the light-heartedness with 
which he challenges anything. 

With Sir James Barrie, happily, argumentativeness 
and controversy are forgotten in the wider world of 
simple enjoyment. It is comforting, in days when the 
Theatre is unashamedly and often aggressively commercial, 
to find him bringing homely romance and the fairy spirit 
successfully into the popular stock. It is said that the 
late Charles Frohman undertook the original production of 
‘Peter Pan’ as a concession little likely to be profitable, 
in return for values received from Sir James’s earlier 
comedies ; and Frohman was a shrewd merchant of plays 
though, as the story of his death reveals, unexpected 
touches of the larger fancy were merged in his business- 
like disposition. Perhaps that helped to the first appear- 
ance of ‘ Peter Pan.’ Its annual reproduction uninter- 
ruptedly for more than thirty years is a record of theatrical 
success that should have encouraged the production of 
many more plays of imaginative and poetic inspiration ; 
but it does not seem to have done so. Which brings the 
question: What is the lasting value of Sir James’s 
contributions to the Stage ? It must be confessed that 
his work has been very uneven. Not infrequently his 
efforts have fallen flat, though partly that was due to the 
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actors not always being able to realise his fantastic 
intentions. On the other hand one recalls the great 
pleasure won through the successful originalities in plot 
and dialogue of ‘The Admirable Crichton,’ with ‘ Dear 
Brutus’ and ‘What Every Woman Knows,’ though 
inferior to the first-named comedy in tenderness, inventive 
vigour, and appeal, well in advance of the normal plays 
of their time and afterwards. The delight gained from 
‘ The Admirable Crichton ’ at the first performance cannot 
be recaptured. No revival can reproduce the sense of 
enchanted freshness that came then; and that although 
the occasion was endangered through a strike of stage- 
hands compelling long delays in setting the scenes. The 
Barrie touch is a highly individual possession. It may be 
imitated but Sir James in that respect has no successors. 
His influence on our Drama, therefore, seems unlikely to 
be permanent. He has founded no school, though with a 
freer and rejuvenated Theatre his future influence may be 
more effectual and sustaining than now promises. 
Although, following Dr Pellizzi’s lead, our tendency 
in contemplating the recent history of the English Stage 
is to fasten on the few outstanding figures, it is impossible 
to ignore other lesser, though still prominent, playwrights 
—whom many in their loyalties may regard as equal to 
those named. John Galsworthy, for instance: a man 
and writer of sincerity, high-mindedness, and distinction 
and yet, because of the gloomy and sordid aspects of life 
that he presented, little likely to endure for long. His 
public already is less devoted than it was, and recent 
revivals of ‘ Justice ’ and other of his plays disappointed. 
Dr Pellizzi describes Galsworthy as ‘the first decadent 
of English dramatic realism,’ a challenging judgment that 
is worth consideration. At the other extreme of style 
and compass of interest was the meteoric Oscar Wilde, 
whose comedies will surely be read even if they are rarely 
acted. ‘The Importance of Being Earnest,’ that perfect 
farce of epigrammatic foolery, is bound, however, to be 
a part of any repertory if the English Stage is to recover 
a lasting vitality and be again an influence in our in- 
tellectual and social life. Its lightness is of the gossamer 
of genius. With him and Galsworthy were others— 
Sutro, Sydney Grundy, Harold Brighouse, Stanley 
Houghton, Harold Chapin—and perhaps we may add to 
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them W. S. Gilbert, because his comic-opera libretti, 
representing a vivid chapter of Stage history, were so 
brilliant a development on his very conventional comedies. 
Also there was the then-vigorous Irish School headed, so 
far as the provision of plays was concerned, by J. M. Synge 
and Lady Gregory. And now, carrying on the succession 
in England there are, or were until recently, Mr Lonsdale, 
Mr Dion Clayton Calthrop, Mr Granville Barker, Mr 
Maugham, Mr St John Ervine, Mr O’Casey, Miss Cicely 
Hamilton, Mr James Bridie, Mr Coward and many others. 
This brief list of names is a reminder and a warning ; 
suggesting considerations too lengthy to be fitly dealt 
with in our diminishing space. 


The condition of the Theatre in England has been 
bad ; but its prospects are brighter. The causes of the 
deterioration of our Stage in popularity and in the quality 
of its entertainment were numerous; but it needs no 
prophet come from heaven to proclaim the truth that the 
Film, with its cheap seats, was the worst offender. How 
the Stage proper met—or did not meet—the challenge 


of the ‘ pictures ’ is a tale of ineptitude and sluggishness 
sad to contemplate. It protested but did nothing 
through improvements to counteract its destroyer. The 
result was that while the popularity of the ‘ pictures’ 
grew, that of the human Theatre as steadily dwindled ; 
until it only survived as a ghost of itself in the larger 
towns and in London. 

We need not elaborate the dismal story. Hopeless- 
ness crept in and soon came near to galloping; while 
only a few enthusiasts, mainly through the establishment 
of repertory companies here and there, that found it hard 
to live, kept anything going. Every week brought 
fresh news of theatres, whose records were parts of Stage 
history, in London but especially in the provinces, going 
over to the ‘ movies’; while the ‘ personalities ’ of film- 
actresses and actors of small histrionic significance were 
exploited, boomed, and puffed in paragraphs and advertise- 
ments until none of them could be divorced and remarried 
for the tenth time without its being taken as news of 
world importance. Not quite inevitably perhaps, but 
fortunately, in the larger interests of the Drama, a pause or 
retardation at last has come to the flowing superior 
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fortune of the ‘ pictures.’ Partly this is due to a healthy 
reaction and return of the interest of audiences to the 
theatre proper; and partly to some staleness in the 
output of the films, added to the fact that, in the Metro- 
polis at any rate, the promoters of the ‘ movies,’ short- 
sightedly from their point of view, are raising the prices of 
seats until they approximate to those of the theatres with 
the result that playgoers prefer to pay the little more and 
enjoy the living drama instead of its mechanised shadows. 

The prices of seats matter, and if theatre-managers 
are wise they will act on the experience gained. The 
privilege-ticket system, as practised by Sir Seymour 
Hicks at the Victoria Palace, has shown the value and 
practicability of cheap seats for making runs pay. He 
revived ‘ Vintage Wine’ and although that second-rate 
comedy had already been produced and laid on the shelf, 
it was performed again profitably for weeks to packed 
houses. The method is simple. To everyone who had 
obtained a privilege-ticket a second could be sold; 
virtually halving the prices. The same system had been 
used earlier with ‘ Ten-Minute Alibi ’ and ‘ Clive of India’ ; 
two plays which, having exhausted their first appeal in 
the ordinary ways at normal prices, were revived in other 
theatres on this new voucher system, and in each case the 
result was a further long run. Surely the moral of this 
would be, cheapen the seats and recapture the paying public. 

Beyond that, also, theatre-managers might further 
imitate the ‘ talkies’ by giving a fair and full entertain- 
ment. Many of the programmes do not begin until 
half-past eight; and then, with intervals, the curtain 
is often down by eleven o'clock. That means only 
about two hours of acting in an evening. Recently 
‘Timon of Athens’ was produced at the Westminster 
Theatre, and the fact that the play is rarely seen made 
the prospect attractive to Shakespeareans. It was 
discouraging then to discover that the performance did 
not begin until a quarter to nine. Why such meagreness 
in a long evening ? Generally it is due to false economy. 
The delay in starting the show is the result of an undue 
regard for those who buy the expensive seats in stalls and 
dress-circle, and do not wish to dine early enough to be 
able to get to the theatre before about eight-thirty, 
Yet others also are worthy of thought. Why not, then, 
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begin with a good one-act play for the early birds; or 
continue the performance until midnight; though the 
former is by far the better alternative, especially as any 
number of good one-act plays are available, printed and 
published, with many young actors and actresses eager 
to perform them. To provide inadequate fare and charge 
for it more than adequate prices is to kill doubly and with 
added clumsiness the goose with the golden eggs. 

The fault is largely with the ‘ business theatre.’ Many, 
if not all, of the promoters of public dramatic entertain- 
ment nowadays regard it only with eyes for the pounds 
and the pence of it. With them its interest is solely 
commercial. They have no taste or sense of art and will 
risk nothing on imaginative work ; while too often the ‘sure 
things ’ they back are silly, vulgar, and very soon failures ; 
while their office manners sometimes appear as deplorable 
as their judgment of what the public really wants. Often 
we hear complaints of plays, submitted by permission, 
left unread for months and then sometimes lost. If a 
publisher were as inefficient or discourteous as that over 
manuscripts, he soon would be out of business; but 
possibly because the supply of plays very greatly exceeds 
the demand for them (although it is protested that good 
plays cannot be found), the bad business theatre-man can 
be negligent with impunity. 

Good plays pay; not always so, of course, but the 
truth is near enough to be worth adopting as a golden 
rule. But they must be acted well, with vigour and 
intelligence as well as with the right feeling. Mr Gielgud’s 
success is a justification of that assertion. Whether it be 
Shakespeare or not, he is careful to provide good fare 
and to present it with finished and inspired performances. 
Dr Pellizzi regards the production of Shakespeare in 
England as a bad sign, because he takes it as meaning 
there are not enough native new plays written, wherefore 
the works of Shakespeare must be used as a makeshift. 
That is a curious and unusual opinion, for, judged on 
business grounds alone, Shakespeare when rightly and 
well done is profitable. Mr Gielgud’s ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ are recent instances of that; and 
not long ago Mr Godfrey Tearle at a literary luncheon 
publicly reported the all-round success of a lengthy 
Shakespearean season in Manchester; while the revival 
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of ‘ Julius Cesar’ at His Majesty’s Theatre some three 
years ago, run on co-operative lines by a body of actors, 
was so fortunate that it could have been played much 
longer if the principal players had not been compelled to 
leave the cast for engagements earlier contracted for. 

Whether it be by Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Barrie, or any one else, a good play sincerely written, 
well presented, and equally well acted has every chance of 
success. It is the silly stuff and the would-be eccentrice— 
the low-brow and the narrow-brow and the conceited- 
brow—which are uncertainties. They may succeed— 
drivel and freaks sometimes have timely fortune—but 
more often than not they fail as they deserve. Therefore, 
get all things right, and such is no impossible requirement 
—an actable, living play, competent and eager performers 
(who know not the ill-practice of ‘ codding ’), a comfort- 
able but not luxurious theatre with seats reasonably 
cheap, an adequate stage and scenery which neither over- 
crowds nor starves the illusion, and a weekly change of 
programme or short runs. Repertory is the word, and 
in these renaissant days a word of great hope; for in 
many of the best provincial towns such companies are 
established and increasing in strength. In such a renewal 
lies the salvation of the legitimate stage. 

Also therein, we believe, lies the true foundation of 
the National Theatre. Here is a subject which calls for 
plain thinking and an equal plainness of speech. For how 
long are the thousands of pounds that were subscribed 
for that purpose to remain idle, while those into whose 
control the funds and responsibility for it have passed 
continue with some occasional talk to do nothing? We 
must wait until we have accumulated a million, one 
truly-respected worker for the Theatre has declared, and 
nothing less than a million will do to start with! But 
must we really wait for any such approach to the millen- 
nium before steps are taken to realise the great object ? 
Is a grandiose building required ? Is any special building 
required at the beginning? Why not use some of the 
funds to help in the establishment of competent repertory 
companies in every town that shows good purpose and 
needs such help; and especially in those parts of the 
country where, owing to poverty or the misuse of industrial 
zeal, the practice and enjoyment of the drama would be 
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of especial intellectual and spiritual worth? The Old 
Vic and Sadlers Wells have shown something of what 
might, can, and should be done all over Great Britain ; 
and so have the Abbey and Ulster Theatres in Ireland. 
Why could not the National Theatre be a distributed 
institution with a not extravagant playhouse as its 
headquarters in London? On such intelligent activities 
rests the future security of our Stage. 

And in the Metropolis still more might be done. With 
the National Theatre, which should be a livelier and more 
catholic influence, covering a wider field of plays than 
the Comédie Frangaise, there should also be an Opera- 
house open for seasons and a repertory as extensive as 
those of the greater continental centres; as well as an 
Opera-Comique in which could be presented, week by 
week, a wide range of light musical works, including such 
as ‘ Cosi Fan Tutte,’ ‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ ‘ Die Fleder- 
maus,’ ‘ Olivette,’ ‘Les Cloches de Corneville,’ ‘The Geisha,’ 
‘Merrie England ’—a wealth of laughing music, affording 
the happiest relief to hearts and minds strained through 
the increasing pressure of the organised civilisation which 
is our lot, or privilege, or purgatory. That, however, is 
of the character of a dream for some hopeful to-morrow. 
Meanwhile the Stage, as Dr Pellizzi has reminded us, has 
fallen to a parlous condition and requires first and at once 
to be strengthened and made real again. It will be a task 
and experience worth while, and incidentally might mean 
the restoration of a national greatness. 


P.S.—This article was on the point of going to press when 
we received a copy of Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s Rede Lecture 
at Cambridge. With thoughtfulness and wit Sir Cedric 
examines the present condition and the future of the Theatre, 
with the particular effects of the opposition to it of ‘the 
celluloid eruption of the cinema.’ As is to be expected of so 
outstanding and experienced an authority, he has faith in the 
continued life of the Stage because of the necessity of main- 
taining a close cooperation with an audience of the human 
personality in interpreting a play, and of the equal need of 
keeping alive the spirit of beauty in the Drama. ‘The 
theatre of to-morrow,’ he says, ‘ will be an oasis in a desert of 
mechanised pleasure. Spectacle and realism will go on being 
delivered to the people in tin boxes from Elstree and Holly- 
wood. The theatre—that will be for beauty.’ 


EDWARD FALKNER. 
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Art. 5.-THE NATURE AND HISTORY OF SEX. 


1, The Evolution of Sex. By Gregorio Maraiién, Professor 
at the University of Madrid. English edition. Allen 
and Unwin, 1932. 

2. The Cost of English Morals. By [Mrs] Janet Chance. 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart, 
M.D. [Lord Horder]. Noel Douglas, 1931. 

3. Man and Woman. By Havelock Ellis. 6th edition. 
Black, 1930. 

4. Sexual Ethics. By Robert Michels, Professor at the 
University of Basle. English edition. Allen and 
Unwin, 1914. 

5. A Survey of the Woman Problem. By Rosa Mayreder. 
Heinemann, 1913. 

6. Life and Habit. By Samuel Butler. Triibner, 1877. 


ONE .of the main reasons why there are sex problems, 
which are the source of widespread suffering all the worse 
for being concealed, is that little is generally known of the 
nature and history of sex. The requisite knowledge and 
explanation are difficult to come by, especially in abbre- 
viated form. The following paragraphs are an attempt 
to supply something of the sort that is needed. Sex 
takes its place in a much wider biological and psycho- 
logical context of course. There is no doubt that our 
feelings in the present are closely connected with habits 
that our ancestors adopted. The latter live in us. As 
Samuel Butler put it : 

‘It is one against a legion when a creature tries to differ 
from his own past selves. He must yield or die if he wants 
to differ widely, so as to lack natural instincts, such as hunger 
or thirst, or not to gratify them. His past selves are living 
in him at this moment with the accumulated life of centuries. 
‘** Do this, this, this, which we too have done and found our 
profit in it,” cry the souls of our forefathers within us. Faint 
are the far ones, coming and going as the sound of bells wafted 
on to a high mountain; loud and clear are the near ones, 
urgent as an alarm of fire. ‘‘ Withhold,”’ cry some. “Go 
on boldly,” cry others. ‘‘ Me, me, me, revert hitherward, 
my descendant,” shouts one as it were from some high 
vantage-ground over the heads of the clamorous multitude. 
‘** Nay, but me, me, me,” echoes another; and our former 


selves wrangle for our possession.’ 
R 2 
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The question immediately arises, What are we against 
these inherited habits within us? Have we any power 
to control them ? If so, how can and ought we to control 
them? Surely it is in accordance with the facts of 
experience to say that we are made up of three parts: 
(1) a body which is inherited from the whole of our 
ancestry ; (2) a mind which is inherited from the whole of 
our ancestry ; and (3) a metaphysical entity which has the 
power to alter the inheritance and to have new experience. 

The first of these points is generally agreed. The best 
reconciliation with the facts of science of the truth of the 
second and third that the present writer has found is the 
Hering-Butler theory of heredity. Professor Ewald 
Hering, the famous physiologist and psychologist, made 
his contribution to it in his Presidential Address to the 
Imperial Academy of Science (of Austria) in 1870 in 
Vienna. But it was Samuel Butler who, having discovered 
the theory quite independently, worked out the arguments, 
supported them from the scientists themselves, published 
his results in ‘ Life and Habit’ in 1877, and followed up 
the theory in book after book. It has won the support 
of some very competent judges. Butler pointed out that 
in the functioning of our bodies a large number of 
functionings that are apparently mechanical are really 
due to habits that have become stereotyped, and he drew 
attention to the fact that human functionings can be 
classified as follows : 

I. We are most conscious of and have most control 
over such habits as speech, the upright position, the arts 
and sciences—which are acquisitions peculiar to the 
human race, are always acquired after birth, and are not 
common to ourselves and any ancestor who had not 
become entirely human. 

II. We are less conscious of and have less control 
over eating, drinking, swallowing, breathing, seeing, and 
hearing—which were acquisitions of our pre-human 
ancestry and for which we had provided ourselves with 
all the necessary apparatus before human history began, 
but which are, biologically speaking, recent. 

III. We are most unconscious of and have least control 
over our digestion and circulation—powers possessed 
even by our invertebrate ancestry and, even biologically 
speaking, of extreme antiquity. 
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Taking one of these functionings, breathing, Butler 
pointed out that it is an action apparently acquired after 
birth—with some little hesitation and difficulty, but in a 
time seldom longer than ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. There would seem to be a disproportion here, he 
says, between, on the one hand, the extreme intricacy 
of the process and, on the other, the shortness of the 
time taken to acquire the practice, the ease and un- 
consciousness with which its exercise is continued from 
the moment of acquisition. Butler says that it looks 
like the repetition of a performance by one who has done 
it very often before, but who requires just a little 
prompting to set him off, on getting which the whole 
familiar routine presents itself and he repeats his task by 
rote. Butler’s argument is that the baby learnt to breathe 
in the persons of its ancestors right back to remote 
biological times when they were learning to breathe on 
leaving the sea for life on land; that there has been 
continuity with each and all of its ancestors, through 
whom this accumulation of powers has gone on; and 
that each individual has been repeating the process of 
learning to breathe whenever it finds itself in the stage 
in the recapitulation at which learning to breathe is called 
for ; but the innumerable repetitions have facilitated the 
process enormously ; indeed, it is repeated in epitome 
merely. Learning to breathe is only one of the function- 
ings referred to above, and they are, in turn, representative 
of vastly more. But they belong to a historical sequence. 
Learning to breathe, for example, is only one incident in 
the operation of the Law of Recapitulation—the law that 
each individual living thing in its growth exhibits features 
which are characteristic of stages in the ancestry, more or 
less in the order in which they were acquired. 

There is a great accumulation of evidence that the ovum 
and spermatozoon carry over an epitome of the ancestral 
memories of the whole of their ancestries. Only, great 
repetition is necessary for evident inheritance, and then 
the inheritance is below the threshold of consciousness. 
The efforts of the individuals in the ancestries and their 
results have been merged into one series: experiences 
have become experience unconscious and stereotyped, 
yet alive. When a series of events is impressed on the 
memory by repetition, one starts at the beginning of the 
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series normally, so that the earlier in the series the data 
are, the more secure and stereotyped they are, because 
they have been the more often repeated, and they have 
become unconscious in corresponding degree. In learning 
a series of experiences, we are at first very conscious of 
them, but with repetition we become less and less conscious 
of them until at last the series becomes unconscious. 
This, according to Butler, is the explanation of the fact 
noted above, that we are most conscious of and have most 
control over functionings that are peculiar to the human 
race and are always apparently acquired after birth ; 
that we are less conscious of and have less control over 
functionings that were prehuman but still, biologically 
speaking, recent; and that we are most unconscious of 
and have least control over functionings that are, even 
biologically speaking, of extreme antiquity. The infant 
becomes mnemically conscious as he emerges to less 
often repeated experiences. In repeating in our minds 
in the usual way a series—for example, a list of events 
in chronological order—we find that there are units or 
patches that, for some reason or other, stand out. So 
in Recapitulation patches stand out. An act leaves some 
trace in the actor. By repetition this accumulates. 
The trace becomes a tendency. As regards the develop- 
ment of a new character, in the biological sense, all we 
know is that by repetition of the action concerned the 
biological character develops. The recapitulation is 
adjusted to requirements revealed in the later experience 
of the creature, so that the formation of the structure to 
be required can take place before the structure is actually 
required. 


Let us consider the ‘ original’ cell of protoplasm in the 
warm, primeval sea. Competent cytologists say that 
the simplest protoplasmic cell manifests organising 
power and purposive striving. We are not going too far 
in attributing consciousness to the primeval cell. It is 
evident that life is motivated by the deep-seated instinct 
which prompts to maintain the self and enlarge it. In 
living, a thing uses energy. If it is to go on living, it 
must get energy from somewhere. It is this need that is 
subjectively felt as hunger. In order that a cell may live, 
it must assimilate other bodies. The self-instinct asserts 
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itself, to a great extent, blindly. But one of the funda- 
mental laws of life is the Law of Assimilation or the Law 
of Familiarity and Unfamiliarity—namely, that to be 
assimilated a thing must be neither too unfamiliar nor too 
familiar. Amoeba has been offered grains of chalk and 
after trying a few times to assimilate them, has rejected 
them. Professor Jennings has said, ‘ If Amceba were the 
size of a dog, no one would think of denying to its actions 
the name of intelligence.’* So, in order that a cell may 
live, it must assimilate other bodies not too unfamiliar. 
The test is by touch. Touch is the means whereby 
assimilation is decided. It is the gate through which, 
physically speaking, the not-self passes into the self. 

A simple cell is dependent on extent of surface of its 
body for adequate acquisition of food and air. Now it is 
a physical fact that as a body grows larger, its surface 
does not increase in proportion to its bulk. In the growing 
cell, therefore, there is increasing bulk to be maintained 
through a surface which is, in proportion, diminishing. 
There is, consequently, a growing tension and there is a 
working maximum size. Further life is attained by the 
cell splitting into two or more parts. This is the founda- 
tion of the perpetuation of life by new generations. The 
new cells are ‘ young’: they have the respite to grow up 
—to the maximum size at which the crisis just described 
arises. Now it happened that two cells united. When 
two cells unite, they commingle different and yet similar 
experiences: both physically and mentally the satis- 
faction is comparable to hunger being satisfied with a 
satisfying meal; at the same time it is an exhilarating 
experience of novelty with familiarity. This is the founda- 
tion of sex union. 

The union of protoplasmic strains confers advantage— 
on the principle that two strains with their different 
experience are better than one—provided that the good 
in the united cell outweighs the bad. The union of cells 
provides the opportunity for defect in one to be made 
up from the other. Bad in one may have added to it 
bad from the other. But evolution provides the oppor- 
tunity for progress. The union of cells greatly hastens 
the development of the crisis which brings about splitting. 





* See MacBride, ‘ The Idea of Memory in Biology,’ p. 8. 
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When splitting of two cells united takes place, we have 
bi-sexual reproduction. In the course of hereditary 
experience of union, one type of cell develops more the 
tendency to, and habit of going out for, the satisfaction 
of union, whilst another develops more the tendency 
to, and habit of waiting for, attracting the other cell 
for this satisfaction. This is the foundation of the sexes. 
It should be noted, however, that there are present in 
every cell, in greater or less degree, both tendencies, both 
habits, so that one is dominant only, the other recessive. 
The craving for the complementary satisfaction of sex 
can be one of the strongest drives in life, taking second 
place only to intense hunger, intense pain, or intense fear, 
which are fundamental to the self-preservative tendency. 
As we have seen, the union of cells greatly hastens 
the development of the crisis which brings about splitting. 
The new cells split again and these new cells in turn again 
and so on in a succession with great rapidity. Aggregation 
of cells takes place. Then co-operation of cells in aggrega- 
tion is manifest—revealing the operation of a mind 
governing the aggregation of cells as a whole. Specialisa- 
tion of groups of cells in the organisation is developed— 
the unitary mind being still further evident. In order 
that the organism thus achieved may be propagated, 
cells simple in form but imbued with the sequence of 
differentiation of the organism are retained in the organism 
in a simple form. The unitary mind present in such a 
cell can control and adapt the growing organism, making 
changes in the process; e.g. it produces organs before 
they are required. In the evolution of the body, organs 
not only performed their originally acquired functions 
but came to be used for functions acquired later, and could 
also be used as the correlates of other experiences. The 
oldest feeling-experiences, in terms of our ancestry, are 
connected with the heart of our bodies. Among these, 
of course, are those of sex. When we come to the develop- 
ment of the senses, we find that all evolved from touch. 
Touch is fundamental. Next came smell. Smell it was 
that led to the evolution of the brain, and it has often 
been remarked that smell has peculiar power in recalling 
associations. Smell was for long the guiding sense and 
it still has deep-seated effects, some of them subconscious. 
The next stage of evolution important in the history 
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of sex was after the time when our ancestors lived wholly 
in the sea—namely, when their successors lived in the 
slime of the seashore. It has been worked out by scientists 
that, owing, no doubt, to effects of the monthly high tides, 
a lunar life-pulse became a habit which in due time became 
hereditary. This, as we know, became a dominant female 
character—female because the female cell is host to the 
male cell and the accession of food at high tide would be 
the immediate prelude to cell proliferation.* The next 
stage was amphibious life. An amphibian ancestor lived 
more on the land than in the sea, but retained enough of 
the older habit to return to water to deposit eggs. The 
young developed in the water. There took place develop- 
ment of organs of sex to provide for the union of the germ 
cells in the body of the mother and the lure of pleasure 
to that end. In order that the united cell of the primeval 
order may grow, conditions are provided reminiscent of 
the primeval conditions.t| It was amphibians that first 
among the higher animals produced voice—largely for 
sex purposes : to guide tothe mate. Thus was established 
the association of voice and sex. 

As our ancestors adapted themselves more and more 
to live on the land, as distinct from the sea, greater bodily 
activity was developed, carrying the body clear of the 
ground. Greater heat was produced. The creatures 
concerned were small: their increased production of heat 
was therefore accompanied by a relatively large loss of 
it, because, it will be remembered, the smaller the body, 
the larger in proportion is the surface. Hence, to prevent 
excessive loss of heat, hair was evolved. The Eocene 
Ice Age, says Professor Coleman, was fatal to the creatures 
that were cold-blooded and bare-skinned and favoured 
the vertebrates with warm blood and hair. The more 
highly evolved the animal, the longer recapitulation has 
the offspring to go through, the more prolonged is its 
state of helplessness and danger.{t It was found to be 





* See ‘Selene,’ by Professor Fox, of Birmingham University. 

+ It is significant that in modern medicine when we want cells to grow 
and proliferate we provide conditions similar to those of the warm 
primeval sea—salt, iodine, warmth. 

t There is an evident relation between length of period of growth and 
length of life. The cat grows for 14 yearsand lives 8; the dog 2} and lives 
12 or 14; the horse 5 and lives 25-30; the camel 8 and lives 40. All the 
larger animals live about five times their growing period. 
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advantageous that in the earlier stages of recapitulation 
the offspring should be carried in the body of the mother. 
But, provided the offspring is safeguarded, the sooner 
it can be born the better, in primitive conditions of life 
especially. There are obvious reasons why birth takes 
place before the offspring is able to look after itself. 
Nourishment is provided in transitional forms ; recapitula- 
tion permits of new habits being grafted ; in the case of 
the mammal, milk is pumped into the offspring before 
it has learnt to suck. The lure of pleasure is provided 
for rendering the service. Thus did our ancestor become 
@ mammal. 

The mammalian habit was in some sort common to 
both sexes but was specialised in the female. An 
important development that emerged out of the mam- 
malian habit was the prolonged association after birth 
of offspring with parent. This rendered education possible. 
It is significant in this connection that in the mammals 
a development in the brain, in the pallium, arises some- 
what suddenly to importance. The prolonged association 
of offspring with parent led also to greater specialisation 
of maternity. When our ancestors took to tree life, 
important effects ensued. Scent, for example, diminished 
gradually as a sense. Another of the important changes 
was in respect of reproduction. The primitive mammalian 
stock was very fecund, but a large litter or a long pregnancy 
is incompatible with arboreal activity. Hence there took 
place reduction of the family and the tendency to produce 
very immature and dependent offspring. The attainment 
of the erect posture, subsequently, led to difficulties in 
parturition which have persisted ever since. The herd 
life led to the implanting of a profound herd instinct 
which survives in the power of convention. 

When we come to prehistoric human times, we find 
that the skeletons of men surviving from that period are 
not very easily distinguished from the skeletons of the 
women, whereas in the case of modern man the distinction 
is obvious. This is probably connected with that turning- 
point in the history of human sex that is marked by the 
development of the home with the woman as homekeeper. 
Consistent with the distinction between the sexes of the 
male going out to seek while the female waits to receive, 
the male went out to get food while the female kept home. 
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Thus the female had certain experiences intensified, the 
male had greater variety of experience. Woman, being 
more protected from cold, had less hair. ‘ The tendency 
to atrophy thus invoked would be and is intensified by 
shelters and houses and the artificial provision of warmth. 
It is in this respect that it might be said that the females 
would take the lead. The atrophy of the hair would be 
accompanied by an increase in the number of and the 
spread of the perspiration-glands, contributing to new 
wants with regard to new heat regulation.’ * Absence 
of hair and smoothness of skin in the female became a 
sex factor. 

Sex, being such a primitive habit, was rooted in the 
primitive. Thus it clung to the sense of smell. The fact 
is that bodies exude certain acids and these came to have 
sexual significance. Where especially such secretions 
took place and there were thus correlations with sex, 
hair was retained. Thus, in general, characters that 
became distinctive of either sex came to have sexual 
significance. For example, this was true of the develop- 
ment of the breasts in the female. Similarly the mouth, 
used as a homologue of the sex organ, became what 
Lombroso called an ‘ acquired sex organ.’ Under the 
physically restricted circumstances of home life the female 
tended to develop the steatopygous condition and this 
also became a sex factor. Man alone gives birth to further 
offspring while his children already born are in a state 
of dependence. Hence the connection of the parents is 
indefinitely prolonged. Further, this prolonged intimacy 
of man and wife breeds a community of character which, 
while it may have its roots in sensual passion, is capable 
of transcending altogether not only its physical origins 
but also parenthood. 

With the development of home life women developed 
arts and crafts. Men used tools and weapons. There 
arose out of these different occupations the tendency for 
men to concentrate on the use of the right hand, for 
women to use the left hand more than men did. Woman 
specialised a much larger part of herself and her life in 
maternity and its duties than did man in paternity and its 
duties. It is obvious that the specialisation of woman 





* Meek, ‘ The Progress of Life,’ p. 124. 
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on maternity involved great sacrifices. In the mere 
matter of physical strength, in the whole animal kingdom 
no female is at such disadvantage in comparison with her 
male partner asa woman. Marriage by capture led to the 
finding of pleasure by the male in dominating and possess- 
ing the female, and by the female in being dominated 
and possessed by the male. In dealing with the male 
of superior powers, the female was driven to develop 
capacities which are somewhat unfairly described as 
cunning, acting, and a morality limited to family 
interests. 

We have now arrived at a stage in the history of sex 
when we can speak of the influence of magical beliefs. 
Such was the belief in ‘ life-givers.’ In particular, animals 
that evinced prominent signs of potency in sex or fertility 
were regarded as charged magically with such powers, 
and this led to the belief which survived in the Lupercalia 
and similar practices that the skin of the animal, made into 
a whip, imparted fertility—especially to women, of course. 
This increased the tendency to sadism and masochism. 
Another effect of the weaker condition of women brought 
about by their specialisation in maternity was that they 
were compelled to make themselves ‘ attractive’; hence 
they developed passionate interest in dress and decoration. 
Ernest. Crawley maintained that the sex impulse is 
relatively weak among primitive as compared with 
civilised people. Among the considerations adduced in 
support is the view that the difficulty in attaining sex 
excitement was sought to be overcome by the indirect 
erethism of saturnalian proceedings. The cultivation of 
sex by such proceedings had far-reaching consequences. 
On the one hand the ‘ orgies’ stimulated sex; on the 
other hand they served as purgations of dammed-up desire. 
There is good evidence that ‘ nature religion ’ with satur- 
nalian festivals continued through many centuries and, 
behind the veneer of organised Christianity, down to 
modern times in our own civilisation. May this not be 
largely responsible for the major part of our human sex- 
problems ? On the one hand, for the purpose of survival, 
strong sex instinct has obvious value: * that is to say 
that there is some correlation between vitality and being 





* See Crawley, ‘Studies of Savages and Sex,’ pp. 3, 4, 5. 
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highly sexed ; on the other hand, the cultivation of sex 
has made its human problems peculiarly difficult. 

Intermarriage between peoples that had for long been 
widely separated tended to produce in the offspring a 
reversion to the primitive. The racial memories that 
were common to them were the older ones established 
before the separation and differentiation took place. 
Hence the offspring tended to be less differentiated as 
sexes and this tended to produce ‘ homosexuality.’ 
Homosexuality is nothing but the emergence in a person 
dominantly male or female of the recessive sex into 
unusual activity. It is seriously suggested that the above 
is the explanation of homosexuality among the Greeks, 
who sprang from a certain mixture of a branch of the 
Nordic with a branch of the Mediterranean race. In 
later times, sex was affected mostly by the position in 
which women found themselves in society. A very 
notable instance of this is that, as Islam spread men along 
north Africa en route for Spain, they took wives who 
were superior to themselves. The attitude thus developed 
was carried on in the Islamic civilisation in Spain. One 
of the principles for the Moorish gentleman was deference 
to women. This spread to southern France as ‘ chivalry ’ 
and spread thence very widely. There is a historic 
connection between the ‘ romantic ’’ Middle Ages and the 
‘romance ’ of love. 

In our own tradition, in Elizabethan times women 
were notably free. As wealth developed, it robbed 
women of their work until at last woman in the well-to-do 
classes became a colourless being. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion resulted in forcing large numbers from this condition. 
The physiological attractions of amatoriness were increased 
by the attainment of higher levels of personal cleanliness, 
whereby the skin. became finer and more sensitive, the 
pleasurable sensations connected with touch became more 
numerous and the organs more delicate. There was 
extension of what may be called the sex apparatus, 
understanding this term in its widest sense; in other 
words, the parts of the body which exercised an erogenic 
influence were extended. This process was furthered by 
change in clothing, the accessibility of finer materials, 
and so on. 
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The view we are putting forward is that the present 
consciousness of every living being functions through the 
consciousness accumulated from the consciousnesses of the 
whole of its ancestry from that of the primordial cell 
onwards, and that this accumulated consciousness con- 
tinues to function; the metaphysical self referred to 
above has power to modify this consciousness. Thus 
life in any individuai is like a living volcano: the forms 
that it threw up first continue to function, as do those it 
threw up in all its later stages, but the central life is that 
of the central vent which produces at the top new forms 
of living which modify the whole. Physically we are 
made up of cells; the deep-seated consciousnesses of the 
cells in their various ancestral formations and habits 
continue to function now. As we have seen, the older 
the habit the more deep-seated it is. It tends to permeate 
all succeeding strata, although modified in the succeeding 
strata, and in many important instances it does so with 
great power. The more fundamental the habit, the more 
centrally important it can be. 

Life is motivated by the deep-seated instinct to 
maintain the self and enlarge it. This happens on the 
physical basis whereon the cells assimilate food; it 
happens also on the mental basis whereon the mind 
assimilates experience. Now it is a fundamental law of 
life that to be assimilated heartily a thing must be neither 
too unfamiliar nor too familiar to the assimilator. This 
law obviously applies to food: the ox can assimilate 
grass, human beings cannot because it is too unfamiliar ; 
on the other hand, we need variety in our food within the 
limits of the necessary familiarity. Similarly, on the 
mental plane, we need change. It is not enough that an 
experience may be intrinsically sound; it must find 
unfamiliarity if it is to be assimilated heartily. 

These considerations are not apprehended adequately 
in sex life. Familiarity dulls sex appetite, unfamiliarity 
gives keenness to sex interest, for good and evil. There 
is need for a certain latitude, a certain scope of variety in 
the acquaintance of a member of one sex with members of 
the other. The more valuable a wife is to a husband, 
the more will that be emphasised if it is not based on a 
too limited acquaintance of the husband with members 
of the other sex, and vice versa. ‘ Infidelity’ is often 
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not sex infidelity in the proper meaning of the phrase, 
but a mere natural need for and interest in variety of 
experience. It is wise to allow liberty within reasonable 
limits ; among other things, paradoxical as it may appear, 
it increases and heightens fidelity. 

The habits that have been most often repeated in our 
ancestry naturally have deep hold on us and deep desires 
to be gratified. The higher habits that we have acquired 
only in recent generations have, for most people, less thrill 
than those that go back to primitive times. The physical 
basis of sex, for example, cannot be ignored. If we 
retrace the evolution of touch, we find its higher and later 
developments—those of the ear and the eye—have less 
thrill than forms of touch that are connected with those 
of primeval times. The evolution of the body has been 
from within out. 

The ancestral memories, the ancestral consciousnesses 
still alive within us, from the constitutive primordial 
cell onwards, still drive us on. When two young beings 
of different sex unite their experience, they thrill to the 
commingling of different yet similar experience. The 
satisfaction is comparable to hunger being satisficd with 
a satisfying meal; at the same time it is an exhilarating 
experience of novelty. Sex curiosity can have strong 
driving power. 

Now we must consider the differences between the 
human sexes. The specialisation brought about by 
maternity in woman produced in her a revolutionary 
difference from man because it arrested general develop- 
ment which went on in the male. Woman, says Professor 
Maraiion, is an organism arrested, so far as her general 
evolution is concerned, in the borderland of adolescence, 
although of course specialisation in maternity took place. 
The male went on developing in general: took economic 
responsibility ; went abroad ; had experience of variety ; 
saw the outside world; saw many females other than 
his mate as well as many other males. The mother does 
not see many males other than her mate, and concentrates 
on maternity and its duties. Even woman, as a rule, is 
not free from polyandrous inclinations: nevertheless, 
her erotic sensibilities are normally much less developed 
than those of the male, for a prolonged and severe 
suppression of sex manifestations during the period of 
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virginity has produced the inevitable result. This latter 
process has produced what is at any rate seeming sex 
purity, a refining and a moralising, as against the crudity 
of the sex instinct as it is liable to appear in the male. 
Then there is the parental instinct : 


‘ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.’ 


This tends naturally to be more pronounced in the female. 

As we have seen, the joint mind that functions through 
the united spermatozoon and ovum arranges the growth 
so that some organs are produced before they are required. 
Thus sex is determined early, albeit as dominant, with the 
other sex recessive in a degree that varies greatly in 
different cases. Sex experience may occur at very 
varying ages. The psychology of the female in the earlier 
years is general and not exclusive of psychological 
characters which were common to both sexes before the 
female specialised very much in maternity and the male 
went on developing experiences which were now those of 
his sex. As usual, there is, however, preparation for 
later functionings. Thus for the development of the 
psychological and affective qualities propitious for 
maternity, there are hypersensibility, tenderness, spirit 
of self-sacrifice, subtle intuition in practical questions, 
conservative tendency—but these on the instinctive, 
rather than the moralised level. Thus woman is more 
primitive, childlike, conservative, superstitious, con- 
ventional. Man is more venturesome, unconventional 
—for good and evil ; there is more crime among men, but, 
on the other hand, there are more geniuses. 

Puberty represents the development attained at the 
time when the female began to specialise very much in 
maternity. In the woman, amorous sensibility and 
maternal tendency acquire a rapid puberal development, 
whereas in the boy, if he is not exposed to disturbing 
suggestions, sexual development is not psychologically 
marked till later. The amorous sensibility of sentimental 
and romantic accent in the female, however, is not 
normally voluptuousness. The boy at puberty acquires 
the distinctively masculine voice, while the female retains 
the primitive voice. Psychological puberty in the boy 
comes Jater and is much more sex-conscious. As Keats 
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wrote in the preface to ‘ Endymion,’ ‘ the imagination of 
a boy is healthy and the imagination of a man is healthy, 
but there is a space of life between’ in which the mind 
may be preoccupied with sex. Adolescence represents 
the intersexual stage, and ‘raves’ or ‘ grand passions ’ 
among girls occur between a type, on the one hand, which 
is markedly female and, on the other hand, a type with 
tendencies to the masculine. Similarly among males 
homosexuality occurs in a case in which a person has 
tendencies to the female type. Homosexuality, it would 
appear, is due to nothing but this intersexual state, which 
may of course persist beyond adolescence. 

The monthly period in the female has well-known 
‘ seasonal ’ effects on her ; the male is liable to be excited 
sexually at any time. The masculine orgasm exists 
because it is necessary as an inducement to the male to 
sex union. In the woman, because the dominant instinct 
is maternal and the ulterior lure is maternal joys, the 
orgasm can be dispensed with. In general, women see 
the human creature most, the male creature only when 
they love: their predominant subconscious interest is 
maternity ; when they are sexually interested in a man, 
it is consciously or subconsciously as the potential father 
of their children—at any rate, this is true of women to a 
much greater degree than the corresponding thing is 
true of men. A woman, Helen Jerome, in a book called 
‘The Secret of Woman,’ has written: ‘ First of all, the 
essential quality in a man which makes for male beauty 
to a woman is manliness, physical cleanliness and health. 
The next quality for beauty in man is the texture of his 
skin, pink and wholesome, and a well-groomed look, and 
that clean-cut, well-shaped back of the neck; a firm 
mouth with a hint of tenderness, a strong chin, and a 
general atmosphere of vitality and intelligence.’ Apart 
from her attitude of mother to the man, woman 
instinctively looks for the complement of ability to 
neutralise the excess of her sensibility. ‘She is abashed 
by her failure to achieve anything of importance in the 
world. Man in his ability to make his way in the world 
is to her like a genie with a magic carpet. His slowness 
of apprehension as compared with her own (except among 
exceptional men), his naiveté, his credulity, are not 
evidences to her that he is inferior but the qualities that 

Vol. 266.—No. 528. ~ 
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make him very dear to her, a pleasant relief after the 
ruthless clairvoyance and uncharitable realism of her own 
sex in their mutual attitude.’ Where her feelings are 
engaged, woman is dominated by the affective side of her. 
‘I will admit,’ says Helen Jerome, ‘ that even the high- 
minded woman will lie in the witness-stand if it is to save 
the being she loves—indeed she would lie before the 
Judgment Seat of God! Iam bound to say that I would 
be entirely in sympathy with such a lie and would tell 
it with the utmost convincingness of which I am capable.’ 
Mrs Gallichan (C. Gascoigne Hartley) says that under this 
affective compulsion, ‘woman, if need be, will break 
every commandment in the decalogue and suffer no 
remorse for having done so.’ 

The normal man, on the other hand, is liable to be 
preoccupied a good deal with sex as such. He is attracted 
by an exquisite sense of weakness in women, by their 
being feminine. Girls and women who have for him 
‘sex appeal’ he does not see as they truly are: he does 
not see, or he minimises, their defects ; he idealises them 
enormously. There is a recapitulation of the ‘ romance ’ 
of the Middle Ages in the ‘romance’ of love. ‘In the 
face of so naive a spectator,’ a woman has written, ‘ the 
temptation to a girl or woman to practise her tricks of 
improving her appearance is irresistible.’ This may, 
of course, be subconscious. We have seen the history 
of the sex significance of scent, for example,* and of the 
passionate interest in dress and decoration. The ‘ tricks ’ 
may be not only those calculated to improve the physical 
appearance but such ‘accomplishments’ as mothers 
encourage in their daughters, and learning things that the 
lover will admire. These tendencies are shared by the 
other sex and can, of course, in both sexes be carried to 
all levels of value. 

The girl wants to be loved. ‘ Always there is the 
invitation which the girl unceasingly gives,’ says Mrs 
Gallichan, ‘whether consciously or unconsciously—her 
dress, her movements. To be provocative, however little 
she knows it, is the one fixed simple rule of her life. Love 
to a girl is in very many cases less an affair of passion 
than of excitement. She often starts on the adventure 





* It is significant that many scents are obtained from sex glands. 
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for the sake of experiment or amusement. She pursues 
love almost as a game. Passion plays a part only in 
the second instance.’ The instinct for power comes in. 
Conquest in love gives to women the opportunities for 
the fulfilment of themselves which men gain in many 
different departments of life. The idealisation of the 
girl with whom the man falls in love is too well known— 
in its literary expressions, for example—to need to be 
insisted on. A classical expression of it is the following : 

‘To him she is an enchantingly beautiful woman, by whom 
the world is transfigured and consciousness made infinite by the 
mystic memory of the whole life of the race to its beginnings 
in the east, or even back to the paradise from which it fell. 
She is to him the reality of romance, the inner good sense of 
nonsense, the unveiling of the eyes, the freeing of his soul, 
the abolition of time, place and circumstance, the etherealisa- 
tion of his blood into rapturous rivers of the very water of 
life itself, the revelation of all the mysteries and the sanctifica- 
tion of all the dogmas.’ 


This is not how the girl appears to others. 

There is a marked difference in sex tempo between 
the two sexes. The girl plays for prolonged dalliance. 
The man subconsciously wants to advance quickly, 
although he may be too shy. These difficulties are 
increased by the fact that men are repelled by any in- 
appropriate advance on the part of the woman. Women 
who are reserved are sought more than those who 
encourage obviously ; the reserve acts as a stimulus and 
the too obvious encouragement frightens away. On the 
other hand, the woman has great need for dependence, 
suggestibility. The idea of subjecting herself to the man’s 
physical and intellectual dominance sets free emotions of 
erotic joy. The real satisfaction of the normal woman 
consists in the pleasure of feeling herself possessed by the 
man whom she loves; by the man who, perhaps without 
her realising the fact, gives her the hope of being a mother. 
For the natural man, despite the large place which sex 
occupies in his life, sex is nevertheless but loosely bound 
up with his highest personality. Sex gratification may be 
a merely physical and psychological—not a spiritual— 
thing: a purgation from the inhibitions. Both in'men 
and women sex experience is a ‘ revelation.’ The purely 
male and purely female instincts come to grips; the 

82 
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common human observation stands outside and is 
astounded at the seismic eruptions; yet there results a 
purification of feeling, confused sometimes by the conflict 
of the deep and primitive with the higher and superficial. 


‘ We have got to recognise that there are primitive instincts 
of tremendous power, which, held in check by our dull and 
laborious, yet sexually exciting, civilisation, break out at 
times in many individuals like a veritable monomania. In 
earlier civilisations this fact was frankly recognised, and such 
instincts were prevented from working mischief by the pro- 
vision of means whereby they might expend themselves : 
hence the widespread custom of festivals with the accompany- 
ing orgy. But these channels have been closed to us.’ 


There should be provided ways to avoid a disastrous 
conflict between the night consciousness (the subconscious- 
ness) and that of the day, the expressed and acknowledged. 

One of the most important fallacies to get rid of is 
the notion that sex is at all uniformly distributed either 
as between the sexes or among either sex. The fact 
that things are not so constitutes one of the greatest 
difficulties of the problem. First of all, as we have seen, 
there is great difference in the nature of sex as between 
the sexes; secondly, sex potency in the male continues 
to a considerable age, while in the female it ends at a 
comparatively early age. Within the sexes, sex potency 
is more evenly distributed among men than among 
women. The commonness of sex frigidity among women 
is due partly, no doubt, to the specialising of women in 
maternity, partly to the age-long inhibitions. The 
pressure of the latter has been very great. Samuel 
Butler wrote : 


‘The case of a woman now stands thus. Every one of 
her ancestors for millions and millions of generations has been 
endowed with sexual instinct, and has effectually gratified 
it. For a longer time than our imagination can realise, 
there has been no link broken, and hence no exception. The 
instinct has been approved, confirmed, and made stronger in 
each successive generation. Surely she in whom it has been 
sanctioned may claim the right to gratify it, should occasion 
serve. ‘‘ No,” says Society to the unmarried woman very 
sternly ; “‘ break the link, in your own person; stem the 
current of that passion to which both we and you owe our very 
being ; run counter to the course of things that has led up to 
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you; be indifferent to that which has ranked next to life 
itself in the heart of every mother from whom you are 
descended. If you even attempt this more than Herculean 
task seriously, we will not honour you, but will laugh at you 
for an old maid; if, on the other hand, you are disobedient, 
we will chase you into the streets and call you infamous.” 
And then we are surprised that women are not at all times 
exactly what we could wish.’ 


Whatever the cause or causes, there is a most dangerous 
sex disparity between the sexes. Mrs Janet Chance, 
in her book, ‘ The Cost of English Morals,’ has written : 


‘In the guess of the writer, it is probably true of not less 
than half the marriages to-day in England, probably of many 
more, that the wife habitually experiences the passion of 
another in the absence of her own. Many English women are 
living adult lives with the sensations and emotions of children, 
a pathetic and tragic state which lays a burden of un-under- 
stood sadness on their own shoulders and makes them the un- 
witting cause of the same sadness in others. Strange though 
it may seem, the English married woman is often ignorant of 
normal sex life. Often she only knows sex on sufferance.’ 


This state of matters has far-reaching and serious 
consequences. There can be no doubt that the general 
understanding as to marriage is that it involves sex 
experience. Mrs Chance proceeds to draw the con- 
clusions : 

‘ Do these women think it a wise thing to make an engage- 

ment on one supposition and live ever after on another ? 
Have they not in most cases become wives on false pretences ? 
And if so, are they warning their daughters not to be guilty 
of the same swindle? Do they want their daughters to be 
spinster wives ? And do they tell this to their future sons- 
in-law ? ’ 
Is Mrs Chance putting it too strongly here? In ‘ The 
Intelligent Man’s Guide to Marriage and Celibacy’ 
‘Juanita Whitefield Tanner’ draws another painful 
inference: ‘The world at large does not care twopence 
about your personal enjoyments and achievements. 
The world wants you to get married; it does not care 
how. We have not got over a savage instinct to rejoice 
at it.’ And the book goes on to point out how convention 
in the family, tradition, popular art, popular music, 
orthodox religion, and the cinema aid and abet. 
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One factor that increases these difficulties, it must be 
confessed, is that many good men are repelled if the 
female reveals inappropriately (from their point of view) 
that she has sex desires which are active. ‘ Women who 
are sexually cold are sought more than are passionate 
women, probably because their easily maintained reserve 
acts as a stimulus to the man’s desire. Men commonly 
are afraid of a woman who evinces strong passion.’ 
Suffering ensues from the man’s childish idea that a 
woman’s physical desires are dormant except at the 
precise moment he wishes them to awaken and, on the 
other hand, he is offended if these desires are not mani- 
fested just when he wants them. It is clear that our 
conventions are wrong in these matters. It is not fair 
to allow children to grow up in ignorance of some of the 
most important things in life, to stigmatise them as 
shameful, and yet at the same time to expect the young 
to have acquired the information necessary for dealing 
with these things. It is not right to allow the ignorance 
of how various the sex endowment is. Here is a girl who 
all unconsciously is dressing and conducting herself in a 
manner that sexually excites a man; there is another 
man who experiences little or no sexual excitement. A 
child may be brought up in a family that is a closed cor- 
poration. Incessant guarding creates beings, if they 
succumb to it, who, if they ever are to be real adults, 
must first undergo a stern and painful discipline outside 
their home. 

* What are the rewards of the tiny, ingrown family opposing 
its closed circle of affection to a forbidding world, of the strong 
ties of parents and children, ties which imply an active personal 
relation from birth to death? Specialisation of affection, 
it is true, but at the price of many individuals’ preserving 
through life the attitudes of dependent children, of ties 
between parents and children which successfully defeat the 
children’s attempts to make other adjustments, of necessary 
choices made unnecessarily poignant.’ * 


On the other hand, as we have seen, ‘ the world wants to 
get you married ; it does not care how.’ The conventions 
and social institutions are so strongly set that way that 
it would be a person of exceptional strength of character 





* Margaret Mead, ‘Coming of Age in Samoa,’ p. 212. 
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who had the requisite knowledge and acted freely in 
marrying. Irresistible sexual curiosity it often is which 
leads to marriage. Professor Michels has exposed the 
wrongness of our conventions as to marriage : 


‘ The family works with feverish energy at the girl’s marriage 
outfit. When during this period the man visits his future 
bride, he finds her entrenched by a mountain of silks. He 
has displayed to him the mysterious apparatus which the 
wife will bring to her home, much of which consists of articles 
one main purpose of which is to veil feminine nudity in such 
a@ manner as to intensify masculine desire.’ * 


There comes all the social responsibility of the wedding. 
The young people are immersed among strangers and 
separated. And then suddenly, ‘ Yesterday nothing 
was permissible, but to-day everything is.’ According 
to the stories told to children, ‘ They married and lived 
happily ever after.’ A recent writer refers casually to 
the fact that the sea of engagement and marriage is 
liable to varieties of weather : 


‘To a woman marriage involves a complete revolution 
in all her habits; a sudden and unduly crude initiation into 
the mysteries of sexual life; the independent assumption of 
the care of a household, with all the responsibilities that this 
entails ; a certain degree of social emancipation, with a relative 
freedom of movement; a revision and reconstruction of the 
list of relatives, friends, and acquaintances ; and the discharge 
of duties in the furnishing and adornment of the home. If the 
young wife is to meet these complex demands successfully, 
she requires time for consideration, she needs to adapt herself 
to her new status, she needs peace and quiet ; and in default 
of these things, the basis of the new conjugal life will necessarily 
become insecure. Soon the young wife has to devote her 
attention to making ready for the expected baby, and on 
these matters her mind is necessarily concentrated. Now 
in the first years of married life, what the husband, though 
often unconsciously, desires in his wife is that she should be 
his companion and comrade and his beloved. For this he has 
chosen her from among other women. It is often impossible 
in the course of long subsequent years to make good the 
damage suffered by the marriage in these early months.’ + 





* Sexual Ethics,’ pp. 178-179. 
t Ibid., pp. 239-240. 
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Mrs Gallichan has written : 

‘She mothers her man but she does not love him or she 
loves him, where she has no children, as a child. She holds 
herself back more and more. Undeniably the greatest function 
of any man in the life of the average woman is to be the father 
of her child. For this reason, after the birth of her first 
child, she frequently ceases, though she does not know it, 
to love her husband as a man and for himself. The feeling 
of a child against a woman’s bosom is more to her than the 
kiss of a lover or the devotion of a husband. What is it that 
she feels? It is a liberating power: a sensation of un- 
accustomed unity—like a strong tide that carries her over 
everything, makes her unconscious of the worry of the days. 
It is life itself. It irradiates all the world about her, all that 
belongs to her—her very soul. She has become one with life— 
a creator, as a god. The man feels that he is losing, giving 
up his individuality with all that he cares for most, and, 
after a period of loneliness and unhappiness, broken, probably, 
with some bluster and conflict, he gives in and begins not to 
care. Some such husbands will seek distraction in work, or 
will develop a temper and nerves. Other men of more refine- 
ment will suffer more, till they too break away at last; they 
will turn from the reality of life to dreams, unless they too 
seek and find love and sympathy with some woman who, 
without the binding security of marriage, is more careful to 
understand them and to love them for themselves.’ 


On the other side, there is the case of the wife uprooted 
and transplanted, tied to a tired husband, exacting, 
taciturn, unobservant. She finds that he is neglecting 
her for his business, that his interests, his whole life, 
except that one part of it to which only a cynic ever 
referred before her marriage, lies away from home; and 
that her business is to sit there and mope until she is 
wanted. The ‘ideal’ wife is one who does everything 
the particular man likes and nothing else. When the 
accident of genius enables a man or a woman in such 
positions to defy conventions, usually he or she does. 

And so we come to some practical conclusions. There 
is need for girls and boys to understand how they them- 
selves are constituted. There is also need for them to get 
to know innocently the form of the opposite sex. As 
Mr Shaw has for long advocated, this is one of the services 
that can be rendered by art. The way of knowledge is 
better than the way of secrecy, which may dam up 
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curiosity until it overbursts the banks of prudence. In 
one of the older musical comedies was a song about the 
lady’s maid which said that she must know a bit—‘ as 
she’s in the play, she had better know the plot : you must 
let her know a little or she’ll want to know a lot.’ In this 
homely doctrine there is valuable sense and it is 
importantly applicable to sex matters. There are minor 
sex experiences which release inhibitions and provide the 
requisite emotional purge. If we think out the ideal 
approach to marriage, surely we must agree with Dr 
Michels that ‘the lovers should come together as true 
friends and leal comrades who, sexually differentiated, 
gradually become aware of sex and gradually learn to 
use it well.’ Surely, too, we must agree with him when 
he asks, Who can fail to see the immorality of the con- 
ventions of betrothal? There should be a crescent 
intimacy and the marriage should be as simple and natural 
as possible. 

It has been pointed out that there is not one kind of 
marriage but that there are various kinds of marriage 
according to the way in which the persons concerned are 
constituted and behave. There is, for example, the 
woman who wants only to be a mother and cannot be 
bothered with a husband ; there is the person naturally 
polygamous or polyandrous; andsoon. A great variety 
of needs must be met within legal marriage through the 
development, the largeness of heart, of mind, the generous 
understanding of the people concerned. Men and women 
are largely motivated by ‘ instincts ’ which are embodied 
in inherited habits, proclivities, dispositions, memories. 
Among the chief that may be designated are the instincts 
to self-preservation, food, sex, possession, power, the herd 
instinct. 

Each of these may mingle in the operation of the others. 
All ought to be sublimated. Sex is one, important, 
element in life. As with so many other things, there are 
two bad ways of using it—making too much of it and 
making too little of it. It ought to be subordinate, but 
with most people it is necessary to have sex experience, 
it may be only of the minor gratifications, for full life, 
full development, full enjoyment of life. 


R. F. Ratrray. 
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Art. 6.—ELIZABETHAN MIDDLE-CLASS CULTURE. 


Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England. By Louis 
B. Wright. University of North Carolina Press and 
Oxford University Press, 1935. 


THE glory that was Elizabethan England has been pro- 
claimed so often and so eloquently in poetry and prose 
by novelists, historians, and essayists, as well as in the 
moving transient circumstance of the stage, that it is 
easy to accept it as a perfect fulfilment, magnificent of 
purpose, inspiration, and achievement—as mainly it 
was. But those very outpourings of appreciation were 
so rapturous as to cause some of the basic realities of the 
age to be overlooked, though in recent studies of its events 
and principal actors the ugliness that went with the 
fineness, shadowing the brilliance, also has been discerned. 
Many of the Elizabethans, as revealed less in imaginative 
literature than in the records and chronicles, were callous, 
cruel, faithless, and treacherous ; Francis Bacon being by 
no means the only person who, in the hour of another’s 
necessity, forgot the generosities of his patron. Yet no 
amount of personal squalor can outdo a tithe of the 
spiritual, intellectual, and adventurous greatness of the 
age, for the reason that its greatness was actual and at 
any rate was no sham. 

So that the more recent historians in their franker 
narratives are recognising the darknesses that add truth 
to their studies of a Raleigh or Drake, though even when 
seeing the harshness or trickery that was sometimes a 
part of the hero—with the vices that might tarnish the 
private record of a poet whose name is listed with the stars 
—they too have generally overlooked so obvious a person 
as the plain middle-class citizen, who is, and always has 
been, as valuable a member of the community as almost 
any. Writers of history have not been alone in that 
forgetfulness. Shakespeare, for instance, with all his 
eager observation and genius for dramatic portraiture, 
seems to have been but little interested in middle-class 
persons, though some of his contemporaries among the 
playwrights, including Ben Jonson, did find dramatic 
material in the vanities, simplicities, ambitions, and 
cross-purposes of their bourgeois brothers and sisters ; 
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the mayors, aldermen, merchants, shopmen, craftsmen and 
artisans, lawyers, brewers, moneylenders, tailors, soldiers, 
sailors—ordinary, decent, plodding, well-intentioned 
people—with their wives and families, who were quietly 
proud of the prosperity and independence they enjoyed. 
Shakespeare’s plays, however, do not reveal much about 
them. There were the starved apothecary of Romeo’s 
acquaintance, the Fords and Pages, Justice Shallow, 
Malvolio with his household, and Antonio, the merchant of 
Venice, who, in his views and practices was, however, 
only in rather a dilettante fashion mundane or com- 
mercial ; while through his familiar friends and bitter 
attitude towards Shylock he was really in pretensions 
superior to though in manners possibly less than the 
types of citizens that Mr Louis B. Wright had in mind 
when writing the volume under review. No! William 
Shakespeare, whose origins were entirely middle-class, 
was as negligent as most of the historians in not troubling 
much over the dramatic possibilities of his own social 
condition. He devoted his attention chiefly to the 
associates of kings and lords, and at the other extreme to 
pedants and the clowns, the illiterate servants and horny- 
handed sons of toil, whose humours were his foil to the 
oratory and graces, or vilenesses, of his princes and 
gentry. 

Yet it needs no superhuman effort of research or dis- 
cernment to recognise that the middle class of society, 
especially in those days of growing mercantile wealth and 
of infinite opportunities for enterprise abroad, was the 
backbone of England. Few ventures were fitted out for 
exploration overseas or with the intention of harrying the 
settlements and fleets of Spain without some part, or the 
whole, of the required capital being supplied by them ; 
and, as always was before and since, it was mainly from 
that sound and sensible human stock that the large 
majority of men of genius in all departments of effort were 
born. Yet on the whole the bourgeoisie were mute. 
They worked and earned good livings, enjoyed their 
leisure pastimes, took their church-going seriously, had 
their properties, which sometimes grew into fortunes and 
later, because of their wealth and decency of position, 
sometimes married into the aristocracy. What were 
the thoughts then, behind their silence ; and how were 
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those thoughts nourished ? With extraordinary industry 
and patience—the daring adjective does not exaggerate— 
Mr Wright has gathered evidence of the books, pamphlets, 
broadside ballads, periodicals, and very much else which 
those citizens read. 


‘A vast literature, rich with reflections of the tastes 
of commonplace Englishmen, indicative of many developments 
in the future intellectual evolution, survives to reveal the 
outlook of the average citizen in a period when England was 
laying the foundations for Anglo-Saxon dominion in realms 
of mind and matter. Although these books, once pored over 
by tradesmen, their wives, their sons and their daughters, 
now gather dust and are forgotten, they furnish an insight 
into the thinking of the middle class, without a knowledge of 
which a complete understanding of the age is impossible.’ 


He has done well in establishing the particular 
character of those ordinary—yet not so ordinary— 
people; for although the Richards and Besses of any 
generation may be very like their namesakes of the other 
generations—at any rate since the Renaissance, that true 


beginning of modern life, brought social characters to 
something of a pattern—the bourgeois of a period, 
in thought, speech, and behaviour, represented the 
peculiar note and culture of his time. The single fact that 
the Elizabethans were confronted with a New World of 
endless possibilities and of richest hopes, giving life to the 
wildest dreams, made their outlook different from that of 
any other period. In the ages of Anne, of the four 
Georges, of Queen Victoria, great in many respects as 
each of those periods was, there could be no such 
enthusiasm of daring and uplifting purposes as inspired 
the community in the days of Elizabeth; and that 
community, intelligent and practised in reading, as 
their successors of the stunting Industrial century were 
not, showed themselves as eager to study and inform 
their minds as were the printers and booksellers to provide 
the intellectual fare craved for. Too little, perhaps, has 
been said about the printed and publishing achievements 
of that time; but they were considerable and most 
worthy of note. In format, type-craft, and appearance 
some of the books published then were as creditable as 
any issued at any time by business (as distinct from the 
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luxury) presses; and still they stand honourably with 
their later companions on the bookshelf. 


Enjoyment, of course, as well as the passion to know, 
came into it, and the old romances of Arthur and his 
Knights, of the Seven Champions of Christendom, of 
Sir Bevis, of Guy of Warwick and Amadis of Gaul, still 
won the homage of hero-worshipping youths and of 
maidens in love with the thought of love, with ‘the 
trifeling tales of Gawin and Gargantua’ for elderly 
reprobates who still could enjoy a naughty story; but 
such recreations were already held as fripperies by the 
more earnest citizens, who took the world to be a sort of 
righteous gold-mine out of which, because they were 
virtuous and Protestant and, therefore, chosen recipients 
of the divine favour, they could delve riches, or if they could 
not themselves go to the alluring Indies, West or East, 
they might profitably supply those who did go there with 
the goods, provisions, and utensils without which no 
explorers could march or ships venture into strange 
seas. It was, of course, this practical aspect of those 
shining affairs which especially appealed to the middle 
class, who must have had, however, their generous share of 
imagination ; otherwise the plays acted and romances 
written for their delectation would have lacked the 
audiences and readers they got. It might almost be 
taken as a canon of the Elizabethan mind that in every 
one of its dreams there was a hard core of practical 
reality ; while the outstanding poets seemed also pretty 
competent in statecraft or in commerce, as witness 
Edmund Spenser with his job in the administration of 
Ireland, Christopher Marlowe with his suspicious adven- 
tures on missions of doubtful diplomacy abroad, and the 
Swan of Avon himself, who showed a very shrewd business- 
faculty in the management of the Bankside theatre 
that his plays adorned, as well as over serious investments 
in house-properties in London and Stratford. 

In that output of purposeful literature the young idea 
was not forgotten. Books were written for the appren- 
tices—not only to guide and encourage them in their 
trades, but also to arouse in them a spirit of patriotism 
for their own London. John Stow, whose attractive 
Survey of the greatest city has been a necessary basis to 
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all its after-historians, was himself a merchant-tailor. 
He wrote his book for much the same reason as the 
Reverend Richard Hakluyt, the son of a London trader, 
collected his narratives of world-wide adventurous travel, 
with the definite purpose of stimulating and justifying a 
proper pride in the city and in England and the British 
race, and was rewarded (though not so much financially) 
with continuous sales, requiring several new editions, 
and causing a crowd of followers and imitators to try and 
do much as he had done. The pride in London of its 
Tudor townsmen deserves special remark. Every great 
city in its prosperities seems to have won the admiration, 
rising to adoration, of its active inhabitants. Venice, 
Florence, Rome—those names are enough. But the 
Elizabethan’s feeling for his London had within it a 
measure of love of a warmer quality than those historic 
cities evoked from their inhabitants. Possibly the 
difference was due to the spirit of all England in those 
days, when she was acclaimed as merrie and laughter 
and a sporting gladness were in the hearts of the people ; 
whereas in Venice, Florence, and Rome the civic and 
social life was generally soured and at critical times 
made cruel through the bitterness of party politics and 
mean, ambitious rivalries. 

All that pride of patriotism, local or national, impressed 
the Elizabethan middle-class citizen, whose trade went 
with the flag, so far as ‘ the flag’ was a symbol then of the 
power and importance of a country. He was glad to 
combine a sense of the greatness of his race with the 
comfort of knowing that the profits of his far trading were 
rolling in. And they did rollin; so gaily and plentifully 
that the successful merchant-citizen was able still further 
to gratify his sense of patriotism and make the future 
more secure for his townsmen and their descendants by 
establishing grammar-schools and colleges. Out of that 
impulse such famous foundations as Charterhouse, 
Merchant Taylors, Dulwich College, Christ’s Hospital, 
and Gresham College were either established or further 
endowed ; while rules and limits were with foresight set | 
in their charters so that the privileges of the education | 
given in them should not be abused ; though, there again, | 
to some extent the regulations were not sufficient to 
prevent abuses creeping in, Libraries also were built 
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then and encouragement was given for the popular 
reading of the Bible in the vernacular. Such beneficent 
influences as these strengthened further the desire and 
the passion to learn, leading to a wide catholicity of 
opportunities and tastes. ‘ Trifling and serious works 
mingled on the bookseller’s shelves. Jest-books jostled 
collections of prayers, and encyclopedias of all useful 
knowledge found themselves in company with frivolous 
chapbooks describing the adventures of some absurd and 
mythical hero.’ And, of course, there was also a flood of 
poetry, great, good, bad, and indifferent, to keep the heart- 
strings trembling and the lutes twanging. 

The feminine share in that widespread intellectual 
advance also was real and must be recognised when we are 
contemplating the mental fare and outlook of the period. 
The woman of the day, it seems, was generally more 
serious of thought than were her menfolk, the reason 
for this being that in her home-life she was brought close 
and ever closer to experiences of the stark reality of death. 
Child-bearing had its dangers which considerate science 
since then has largely ameliorated ; the diseases due to 
insanitation and the dangers of fire were each a continual 
menace; while frequent visitations of epidemics and 
especially the plague brought anxiety, suffering, and ugly 
death into her very street, her very house. In such 
appalling near neighbourhood with the monster, it is no 
wonder that the more thoughtful women, especially the 
mothers of small and delicate children, lived for too long 
under a brooding cloud of dread ; so that religion became 
to them a desperate solace, and through its warnings added 
to their melancholy, while it was enlinked with funeral 
customs forbidding and dark to the nervously imaginative. 
Some women were scholars; some, as we know, might 
have been called blue-stockings before the days of the 
bas bleu. So widely did some of them pursue their 
studies amongst the humanities, venturing boldly in 
pagan regions, that Thomas Salter, who, in 1574, wrote 
‘A Mirrhor mete for all Mothers, Matrons and Maidens, 
intituled the Mirrhor of Modestie,’ while declaring that 
women ought to be encouraged to read, also strongly 
condemned the notion that they should be allowed to 
choose their own books. She should be advised, he 
declared, to avoid moral philosophy and have recom- 
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mended to her certain Christian writers. ‘ On no account 
should she read Ovid, Catullus, the stories of Aineas and 
Dido in Virgil, or of “ filthie love’? among the Greek 
poets.” One is inclined to doubt the efficacy of that 
piece of grandfatherly counsel; the clever young girl of 
that generation being often rather more sensibly modern 
than her sisters of our uncertainly enlightened days. 

Salter’s ‘ Mirror of Modesty ’ testifies to a truth that 
good conduct was a quality of deep concern to middle- 
class persons in Elizabethan days—as, indeed, it has 
been in other days also, ‘ Propriety’ being an eternal 
watchword ; and beside such a general treatise as he 
devised, innumerable handbooks to right manners and 
social morals at home and abroad in the world came from 
the presses. Such homely advice as that contained in a 
translated Jesuit treatise entitled ‘ Youth’s Behaviour,’ 
was not regarded as superfluous. ‘Cleanse not thy 
teeth with the Table-cloath, or Napkin, nor with thy 
finger, forke or knife: much worse would it be to do so 
with thy nailes : but use thy picktooth.’ The work from 
which that elegant extract is culled was used, so Mr 
Wright assures us, as a school-book and private manual, 
and it lived to influence George Washington’s rules of 
behaviour. Although such a guide had its uses in that 
as for any age wherein some people are a little careless, 
the established citizen, even when his pretensions did not 
soar above the sober estate into which he was born, was 
far too self-respectful to be careless over social decencies ; 
and for creditable reasons could be strenuous in his 
efforts towards his own and other people’s improvement. 
Conversational manuals, as well as handbooks to correct 
letter-writing, provided him with models of diction and a 
due epistolary style after the florid Elizabethan fashion ; 
and as the printed works of the time—from plays to 
sermons and romances to street ballads—show, an excellent 
pride was taken in English, as a nervous and imaginative 
articulate instrument, though often then fanciful and 
grandiloquent. It may be claimed, however, that the 
exaggerations of ‘ Euphues ’ were signs not of decadence, 
as phraseological affectations generally are, but of a 
wholesome confidence in the beauty and malleableness of 
the language, though carried by Lyly and his disciples, 
or echoes, to extravagant lengths. 
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Naturally the tendency to take our native tongue as a 
serious reality, possessing scope for music and the rich 
expression of the emotions, as well as for its values as a 
means for conveying thought, led the middle class, who are 
the subjects of our present concern, to study foreign 
writings ; chiefly, of course, through translations. ‘ All 
| European literature, ancient and modern, was pillaged for 
_ books worth decking in an English dress. Industrious 
translators drew upon Dutch, Italian, French, Spanish 
and Latin works for treatises on navigation, warfare, 
trade, geography, pharmacy, medicine, architecture, 
painting, horse-breeding, and many other useful subjects.’ 
All this was a direct result of the rediscovery of the 
great poetic and philosophical treasures of ancient 
Greece, released to the newly-awakened world through 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, and led to 
the Renaissance of thought and learning, of which the 
Elizabethan outburst of beauty in song, thought, and 
energy was the supreme flowering. Classical allusions, 
whether by writers or clever talkers, consequently grew into 
a habit that tended to overdo itself; and especially so 
later, in the reign of Anne, when the guise of learning, 
with its tricks and clichés rather than its spirit, was 
evident, a probably ill-accented tag of Latin or Greek 
being regarded then as the witty point of any prose. 
The Elizabethans in that respect had sincerity and, 
therefore, the classical phrases they used were spoken with 
a definite meaning and purpose. With them the habit 
also grew to the collection into common-place books of 
such jewels of old wisdom, with proverbs and odd touches 
of curious information; so that, in effect, mayors and 
aldermen and other local dignitaries who had on occasions 
to address their fellow-citizens, with a home-made 
anthology beside them, might improve a naturally 
stumbling or turgid oratory with some creditable aphorism 
or easy extract of uplifting poetry. It was an age that 
enjoyed eloquence the more for its being spangled with 
verbal conceits, and to provide such necessary examples 
the writings of earlier poets, and especially of Dan 
Chaucer, were revisited. Not only Spenser had then the 
sense to ‘follow the footing ’ of old Geoffrey’s inspired feet. 

Naturally, when prdverbial and bottled wisdom was 
sought for by the prudent middle-class family man, it 
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was mainly for application at home, and such counsel as 
that given by Polonius to Laertes before the latter went 
a-roving was exampled, less effectually no doubt, by 
numerous earnest fathers to their departing sons. Said 
Nicholas Breton fh in his sa of prudent counsel ‘ The 
Figure of Foure ’ 


‘Scorne not virtue in a poore habit, refuse not good 
wine in a woodden cup, nor deny not to take currant money 
out of a course canvasse bag. 

‘Loue not a Tale of Robin Hood and his bow, beat not 
thy braines about the reading of a Riddle, listen to no Ballads 
of the Fox and the Crow, nor give credit to newes till they be 
halfe a yeare old.’ 


So the moralists went on, weighing this old world down 
with their hearth-side wisdom. Words innumerable 
were written and published of advice to husbands and to 
wives, which, if humanity were capable of keeping its 
commandments thoroughly, might almost have made the 
Elizabethan era one of stolid perfection, instead of the 
warmly human, good, wicked, and probably far pleasanter 


time that it was. An easy-going time it must have been, 
before religious rancours and Puritan fervours carried too 
far soured the hearts of the commonwealth ; but as yet 
the bitterness was hardly felt, at least by the normal 
citizens, who in all ages are essentially conservative in 
feeling and thought. Pamphlets for propaganda and for 
proselytising were distributed and, of course, the Bible 
with its revelations and store of comforts to those worthy 
to receive them was an impregnable rock upon which 
mankind in its hazardous courses over the seas of Time 
might always depend for shelter and security. The 
preachers gave generously. Sermons were sombre and 
thorough-going in those days. 

Among the many-sided interests of the intelligent 
middle class the appeal of history was strong to those 
generations whose sons, meanwhile, were busy making it. 
We have mentioned John Stow, and there were others of 
similar calibre, whose studies and narratives, fascinating 
to those for whom they were written, are still alive— 
as Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ which have an added interest 
to us because of the use Shakespeare made of them. 
Speaking of Holinshed, Mr Wright remarks that at times 
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he achieved prose which the greatest poet believed 
good enough to use as he found it; and praise of similar 
worth might be given to most of the more serious prose 
works put together at that time. For to write was a 
sacred privilege to those earnest men, and the better 
authors went to their task with something of the dedicatory 
spirit of reverence and devotion that a medizval architect 
must have felt when planning a cathedral. The historians 
were numerous: William Camden whose ‘ Britannia,’ 
written in Latin, was put into English by him and Phile- 
mon Holland; Michael Drayton, who in his ‘ Poly- 
Olbion’ gave in verse descriptions similar to those of 
Camden; Thomas Heywood, playwright as well as 
historian, with a most versatile and industrious pen ; 
John Speed, Thomas Lodge—others. The scene and the 
occasion were worthy of their skill and the results justified 
the endeavours. A curious aspect of it is that while 
the historians and ballad-makers rejoiced in the greatness 
of their country then and trumpeted the glory of English- 
men especially on the seas, celebrating in plays and songs 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada as the magnificent 
achievement that it was, Shakespeare appears almost, 
if not entirely, to have overlooked that moving event. 
At the beginning of the fourth Scene of the third Act of 
‘King John’ it may be that he refers to it: 


‘So, by a roaring tempest or the flood, 
A whole armado of convented sail 
Is scatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowship,’ 


but that is all. Yet there could be no doubt of his 
patriotism as shown in ‘ Richard the Second’ and the 
play just named. And he is so far the subject of this 
study as he belonged to the middle-class in social conse- 
quence—though hardly so in intellectual and spiritual 
achievements. But to return to the main purpose. In 
all those many interests of the crowded and exciting 
Elizabethan life, we know from the books that were 
printed for him that the middle-class citizen took his 
full part in rejoicing over its greatness and successes 
because in some measure they also belonged to him. 


So far we have been contemplating the Elizabethan 
counterparts of, let us say, John Gilpin with his patrons, 
T 2 
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friends, relatives, customers, tradesmen, and upper 
servants in their serious moods, as they happened to be 
concerned over good behaviour, their daily work and 
social service, studies, religion, patriotism, and the 
future in regard to business, politics, and the soul. It is 
pleasant to turn from those weightier interests to the 
lighter side of their lives as shown in the literature enjoyed 
by those middle-class people. Romance comes first, of 
course, and if he had not, perhaps, leisure enough to read so 
laborious a fantasy as Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia ’ now appears to 
us, our recreating man-of-enterprise had much else pro- 
vided for him that was suited to his limited leisure and 
easier tastes. Pastoral romances of philandering shepherds 
(their sheep a secondary consideration) and coy nymphs 
the ladies of the family certainly enjoyed ; while possibly 
he preferred those trade-romances of which there were 
many, after the pattern of ‘ Jack of Newberie,’ wherein 
the good apprentice as a rule through deserving grows in 
strength and opportunity to end a career of commercial 
success, interspersed with some special military and 
patriotic adventure, as a knight or the Lord Mayor, or 
in both of those positions of privilege. On the other 
hand, the failure which duly came to the idle apprentice 
also had its satisfactions for him, who followed with 
content the record of self-indulgence fallen to sin, of sin 
fallen to crime, and ultimately of the criminal fallen at a 
rope’s end from the gallows. In those days, as now, an 
abundant interest was taken in the facts and psychology of 
low life and crime, Newgate being then as ever a centre 
to which the eyes of the morbidly curious turned. 

The wonder-tales of travel were exulted in, and with 
all the keen intelligence of the people then even the 
most cultured sections of the community were inclined 
to be credulous. It is memorable—for Hakluyt printed 
the authority—that the philosophical and travelled 
Raleigh brought to England from America the tall story 
of the ‘ men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,’ 
which Othello recounted to the charmed ears of Desde- 
mona; though it is only fair to add that Sir Walter did 
not assert that he had witnessed the phenomenon himself. 


‘The citizen who had seen wild Indians, new plants and 
strange beasts brought home from overseas was not inclined 
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to be sceptical about the marvels of nature. With the naiveté 
of the modern who believes that anything is possible through 
science, the Elizabethan believed that the world might some- 
where harbour unicorns and basilisks. He had been brought 
up on the natural history of Pliny and the traditional lore of 
the bestiaries. The ancient writers were learned men; and 
all things were possible in God’s universe. Strange as Pliny’s 
relations might be it did not behoove a simple citizen to 
question such things.’ 


No wonder, therefore, that the motley Trinculo had 
the thought of showing Caliban in England, as ‘ not a 
holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver’ for the 
sight of him. Romance had its great day then, but the 
real outdid romance with its wonders; the truth being, 
as usual, stranger than fiction. The tales brought from 
America by shipmen and explorers with such as Captain 
John Smith’s virtuous redskin princess, Pocahontas, 
to illustrate them, and of fabulous mountains of pearls and 
gold, were equalled by the accounts given of Cathay and 
Muscovy and in the dominions of the Great Turk and of 
Prester John; the boundaries between the regions of 
the geographers and the realms of magic being too elusive 
for precise demarcation. But dragons dwelt there. That 
anyhow was—well, almost certain. Yet out of that 
domain of discovery and uncertainty Science was struggling 
towards the truth, in a process heroic but still, it seems, 
as far as ever from those ends which the alchemists and 
astrologers had so confidently foreseen. Beyond the 
extraordinary discoveries of the real world and the 
unreal, which called to the excitement and surprise of the 
Elizabethan citizen in his hours of recreation, was that 
other condition which possibly was more actual to him 
than truth itself—of elves and ghosts and witchcraft, the 
produce of haunting fears and superstitions generally 
gross. 

It is time, however, to turn from the fascinating theme 
to which Mr Wright has drawn us, but that cannot be 
done without our paying tribute to him for—again we must 
use the courageous adjective—the extraordinary pains, 
care, devotion, and quiet enthusiasm that he has given 
to this book, its compilation, and studied explanations. 
The mass of information it contains is more than con- 
siderable ; yet it is amply documented ; the footnotes, 
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bibliography, and index put together by themselves 
would comprise a goodly volume, while every paragraph 
and page of it is in a style not often enough found in 
works of stubborn authority. The book is a credit to 
scholarship in the United States and to the beneficent 
practice of many universities and colleges there of setting 
themselves and their graduates to special studies and 
theses which, without such co-operation and encourage- 
ment, could hardly be attempted. In his concluding 
paragraph Mr Wright records the special justification there 
is for such interest among Americans as is shown in this 
work. 

‘The trends of modern commercial civilisation were fixed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the founda- 
tions were laid for the later supremacy of the middle class. 
Therefore, the intellectual development of the commercial 
classes profoundly influenced the culture of their descendants. 
As the bourgeois civilisation, which had firmly established 
itself on the ruins of the medieval world, gathered strength, 
its powers of growth and its intellectual capacities increased ; 
and upon transplantation to the New World, it acquired 
even greater virility. Hence, in America middle-class culture 
has been supreme—whether for good or ill it is not for the 
historian to determine. If it is desirable to trace the pedigree 
of the popular culture of modern America, it is possible to find 
most of its ideology in the middle-class thought of Elizabethan 
England. The historian of American culture must look back 
to the Renaissance and read widely in the forgotten literature 
of tradesmen.’ 

WHITWELL M. Dopp. 
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Art. 7.—THE CROIX DE FEU. 


1. Service Public. Par Colonel de la Rocque. 2nd 
Edition. Paris: Grasset, 1934. 

2. Six Ans chez les Croix de Feu. Par Paul Chopine. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1935. 

3. La Rocque. Par Henry Malherbe. Paris: Plon, 1934. 


MANny people in England, watching with concern the 
dwindling of Parliamentary democracy on the Continent 
and mindful that in Germany the Stahlhelm proved to 
be a portent of dictatorship, are tempted to see in the 
Croix de Feu, also an ex-servicemen’s association, a 
portent of the same kind. It is no secret that the French 
Parliament, since the War, has been steadily losing 
prestige. The responsibility for this lies chiefly with the 
Radical majority in the Chamber, which has repeatedly 
given the impression that it is exploiting its mandate 
rather for its own profit than in the national interest. 
The complicity of several Radicals in the Stavisky affair 
contributed to discredit still further both the party and 
the Parliament. Nowhere have the Deputies, as a body, 
made themselves more unpopular than among the middle 
and lower-middle classes, including the petty landed 
proprietors and peasants who constitute so considerable 
a proportion of the French electorate. They feel that 
their views on the way the country should be governed 
and administered have been betrayed. Some of them 
joined the Nationalist leagues of the Right, others, more 
numerous, swelled the ranks of the Socialists and Com- 
munists. Most of them, however, were men who, once 
they had done their duty at the polls, would fain leave 
politics alone, and are equally averse to Fascism or 
Communism. They realised that they would soon have 
no choice; if things were allowed to drift, they would 
speedily have to submit to a Fascist or a Communist 
dictatorship. It was among them that the Croix de Feu 
movement, a nucleus of front-line ex-soldiers, with its 
two branch organisations, the Volontaires Nationaux and 
the Regroupement National, found most of its recruits. 
What could be the attraction in the eyes of these 
disgruntled electors of what was primarily an ex-service 
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association ? The movement appeals to the Frangais 
moyen by its high moral standing, its efficient organisa- 
tion—which contrasted sharply with the slackness pre- 
valent in some of the State services—by its national 
outlook, and by the fact that it was not the instrument of 
any political group or party. So great has been the 
progress of the Croix de Feu movement during the last 
two years that the parties of the extreme Left became 
anxious and thought it necessary to patch up their 
quarrels and join hands with the Radicals in order to 
present, for the time being at any rate, a united front. 
For their own purposes, in their struggle with the Croix 
de Feu, they affected to identify them with the extremist 
groups of the Right, such as the Action Frangaise and the 
Jeunesses Patriotes. That, of course, was electoral pro- 
paganda. The aim of the Croix de Feu is not to bring 
about a change of political regime. They set out rather 
to re-create that Centre party which essentially represents 
the attitude of the majority of Frenchmen, but which, 
as a Parliamentary party, had crumbled away con- 
tinually between the pressure of Right and Left, partly 
because it lacked a sufficiently high national ideal, partly 
because it failed to follow out a strong and consistent line 
of conduct. It is this ideal that the leader of the Croix 
de Feu, Colonel de la Rocque, endeavours to instil in his 
followers, this line of conduct that he has defined in his 
book ‘ Service Public.’ 

Since the events of Feb. 6, 1934, when a mass demon- 
stration of the Croix de Feu played a decisive part in the 
overthrow of the Daladier government, Colonel de la 
Rocque has compelled public attention. The striking 
personality discernible beneath his charm of manner, the 
tremendous drive he had given to the Croix de Feu 
movement impressed both friends and enemies, while his 
reserve puzzled them. Behind those keen, finely-cut, 
energetic features many feared to discern the Cesarian 
mask of a Mussolini. The orderly parades he reviewed, 
alone, bare-headed, gave to some a sense of security and 
order, and made others talk darkly of a Fascist putsch. 
He was for a while, and to some extent still is, France’s 
mystery man. Colonel de la Rocque belongs to an old 
Auvergne family, honourably known in the military 
annals of France. His army career began in 1907 when, 
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a second-lieutenant fresh from St Cyr, he was sent out 
to a lonely outpost in the Sahara, and most of his service 
has been in North Africa. This colonial experience and 
the fact that he was one of Lyautey’s men in Morocco 
may give the clue to many of his present activities. He 
belongs to that type which the conquest of North Africa 
has evolved out of the French temperament and of which 
Lyautey was the most illustrious example: a man 
fashioned by moral solitude and heavy responsibility, 
having to tackle, along with his military duties, the many 
tasks of Intelligence Officer, administrator, judge, and, 
generally speaking, civilising agent among the reticent, 
aloof, often treacherous chieftains of the Atlas or the 
half-nomadic tribes of the desert. 

After facing the anxious times of autumn 1914 in a 
Morocco all but emptied of French troops, la Rocque 
was sent to the Western front. After the Armistice, aged 
thirty-two and with a brilliant war record, he was attached 
for a while to Marshal Foch’s staff, then, after a mission 
to Poland, he was again sent to Morocco, where his know- 
ledge of Arab dialects and local conditions led to his 
being appointed head of the Intelligence Service during 
Abd-el-Krim’s rebellion. He left the army in 1928, to 
become shortly afterwards President of the Croix de Feu. 
That is all the public knows of him. Publicity has never 
been allowed to intrude into his family life. In spite of 
his aristocratic origin, he has kept clear of entanglements 
with the Conservative circles of the Right. The Com- 
munist newspaper ‘Le Populaire,’ when it affects to 
mention him as ‘M. le Colonel-comte’ (perhaps un- 
wittingly increasing his prestige among its proletarian 
readers), is merely trying to tickle back to life an all-but- 
extinct feud. La Rocque appears to be a man of con- 
siderable vital energy, cool brains, and few words, 
obviously not a man to rush, or let himself be rushed, 
into hasty action. To an interviewer he quoted Foch’s 
maxim: ‘ You think out a hundred possibilities and you 
are faced with the hundred-and-first, but it is only 
because you have thought out those hundred that you 
can cope with the hundred-and-first!’ His activity is 
remarkable. Not only has he extended the Croix de Feu 
movement to the furthest provinces, created the branch 
organisations and the welfare work, organised mass 
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demonstrations which, under his personal supervision, 
are now a feature of every public event, but he has 
succeeded in a far more difficult task, that of giving one 
soul to those thousands of men. He attends nearly 
every meeting in Paris, where he often speaks at three 
or four different meetings in the course of one evening ; 
he travels; by rail, car, or aeroplane, to the remotest 
towns to deliver his ‘ pep-talks.’ So far he has managed 
to keep up the enthusiasm of his followers and at the 
same time to keep them well in hand. This is no easy 
task, and it is doubtful whether even he could have 
achieved it if a strong current of hitherto inarticulate 
opinion had not been working on his side. 

When la Rocque left the army in 1928 he thought 
that France was in a perilous state of disintegration and 
that it was high time to wake up the average Frenchman 
to the continuance of a danger which Poincaré’s stern 
authority had for a while staved off. Many thought as 
he did, but left it at that. It has been said that the 
explanation of the Frenchman’s interest in cookery is 
that he does not really care much about food. In the 
same way it might be argued that the predominance of 
the purely political game in France is due to the scant 
interest in politics taken by the average Frenchman. 
La Rocque considered it the duty of the ex-combatants 
to put to some use their privileged moral situation and 
to help reorganise the nation instead of standing aside 
in an attitude of disgusted apathy. Patiently, obstinately, 
he set about making the ex-combatants realise what a 
heavy responsibility they bore in post-War slackness, 
inertia, and ineptitude, and that a still heavier respon- 
sibility would be theirs if they remained passive. Bluntly, 
* avec la liberté d’un soldat qui sait mal farder la vérité,’ 
he invited them to a severe self-examination. ‘I respect 
my countrymen enough,’ writes la Rocque, ‘ always to 
tell them the truth, however unpalatable.’ He did not 
explain away, as the vote-seeking politician is only too 
prone to do, the French crisis by the world crisis or by 
malevolent foreign influences. ‘The present situation,’ 
he says, ‘ reveals the shortcomings of our institutions, it 
coincides with an undeniable world crisis, but its origin 
is in our own shortcomings.’ He is wise enough, how- 
ever, to insist less on what might become a demoralising 
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catalogue of errors than on the necessity and the possi- 
bility of avoiding such errors in the future. 

Such an attitude is entirely in keeping with the ideas 
and sentiments which brought about the formation of the 
Croix de Feu. The association was created in 1927, a 
corps d’élite admitting as Croix de Feu only those among 
the ex-soldiers who had won a citation on the battlefield ; 
it admitted as Briscards those who could prove that they 
had spent at least six months in the front line. Created 
as a protest against the political use which was being 
made of other ex-servicemen’s associations (many of 
whose members had never seen the front line), the Croix 
de Feu stood high above them in prestige, and the per- 
sonality of its first honorary president, Jacques Péricard, 
a hero of Verdun, gave it added glory. Its national 
importance, however, dates from the day la Rocque 
became its president. Under his active leadership the 
association grew steadily until 1934, when the reaction 
following the political scandals gave it a new vigour. 

Opinion in England, shocked by the instances of cor- 
ruption revealed during the Stavisky affair, failed to 
realise that French opinion was equally shocked and 
scandalised. To a vast section of the public the Croix 
de Feu appeared as the defenders of justice and integrity, 
and their attitude brought them imposing batches of new 
adherents. The group ‘Sons and Daughters of Croix de 
Feu,’ a branch organisation designed to reach the younger 
generations, was developed on broader lines and became 
the Volontaires Nationaux; the ‘ National re-grouping 
movement,’ recruited from among outside sympathisers, 
soon proved a success. In June 1935 the rate of new 
adherents to the Croix de Feu movement was stated to 
be fifteen thousand a month, and since then it has, if 
anything, increased. Such a flow of new members brings 
in its train one difficulty, that of keeping out undesirable 
or unreliable elements. This risk seems to have been 
reduced to a minimum as the recruiting is mostly personal 
(‘un Croix de Feu en améne dix’) and local; each 
section being confined to one particular district, where 
people more or less know each other. No one is excluded 
on account of his race, religion, or political opinions. 
The Croix de Feu attempt to carry into civilian life the 
‘ brotherhood of the trenches’; they claim to be above 
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parties and religions and to unite all patriotic Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen in a common effort towards national 
recovery, moral and material. 

The organisation, carefully planned to its minutest 
details, runs on more or less military lines, in so far at 
least as the vocabulary is concerned. This is not sur- 
prising when one considers that war experience was the 
first link between the members and that the leader was 
a professional soldier. An accurate and up-to-date 
‘roster’ is kept of its ‘moral and material possibilities,’ 
for instance, the number of men instantly available for 
duty in a section (‘les dispos’). One may note, by the 
way, that the Front populaire organisation, after bitterly 
denouncing the Croix de Feu as military-minded, adopted 
a similar system with only a few changes of vocabulary. 
The Croix de Feu, in their turn, have recently adopted 
the Communist ‘ cell’ system and aim at the creation of 
a cell in every office, every factory, every block of build- 
ings. Newspaper photographs and news-reels have 
familiarised the public with the reviews of the Croix de 
Feu, serried ranks of men all of them now between 
thirty-five and sixty, essentially civilian in appearance 
except for their banners and medals, except also for their 
order and discipline. It would need a far flight of the 
imagination to see in them anything similar to the Nazi 
storm-troops, uniformed, helmeted, armed, and fervently 
practising the goose-step, or to the Italian Avanguardisti. 
The Croix de Feu wear no uniform, for that might seem 
to dissociate them from the rest of a nation not par- 
ticularly prone to worship uniform. Their only badge, 
worn at meetings and demonstrations, is a tricolour arm- 
band which should offend no one’s susceptibilities. 

Are the Croix de Feu armed? It has been hotly 
asserted that they are and not less hotly denied. The 
individual member is probably neither more nor less 
armed than the average French citizen. As for stores 
of arms and ammunition, even their adversaries of the 
extreme Left, despite their ardent desire to prove that 
the Croix de Feu are armed to the teeth, have brought 
no conclusive evidence. It, therefore, remains to be seen 
whether the recently-voted law for the suppression of 
armed leagues will apply to the Croix de Feu. Their 
resources are scanty, and their success shows what can 
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be done with the simplest of means. The funds are 
constituted by the subscriptions of members, and each 
section has to cover its own expenses. The Croix de Feu 
owns no newspaper except a bulletin, ‘Le Flambeau,’ 
which, at one time a monthly, has become a weekly. 
Much of their propaganda has been done for them gratui- 
tously by their enemies and by the press. The funds for 
the welfare work are provided by monster charity bazaars. 
This welfare work, designed as part of the programme of 
bringing together all classes of the nation into friendly 
contact, as opposed to the Socialist doctrine of class 
warfare, forms an important item among the Croix de 
Feu activities. It is run with the help of the women’s 
sections, particularly in evidence in the ‘ Red belt’ of 
Paris, where the Croix de Feu provides clothes and hot 
meals for out-of-work men and their families. Clinics 
and holiday camps for children have also been organised 
and recently help was given to the victims of the floods 
in the south. 

The Croix de Feu are, indeed, a powerful instrument, 
an association of ‘hommes de bonne volonté’ who, if 
true to their aims, should play an important part in the 
near future. Their influence in the country derives, in 
a large measure, from their independence. They are not 
connected, like certain leagues of the Right, with the 
unpopular vestiges of a once-glorious régime; they are 
not a secret society like the francs-macons; neither are 
they obeying orders or receiving subsidies from a foreign 
government or international organisation. So far, they 
have been true to their motto: ‘ Neither white nor red. 
Blue, white, and red.’ Politically and nationally they 
hold a strong position. They have given a tangible 
objective to otherwise aimless energies, they have gathered 
many of the half-forlorn ideals of post-War France into 
a sort of conscious national mysticism, the mystique 
frangaise, to use la Rocque’s own term. What are these 
aims, what is the quality of this mystique, and whither 
does it lead ? For many people these questions can be 
summed up in one: Are they Fascists or not ? 

‘ Fascist,’ like ‘ Bolshevik,’ has become a vague term 
of abuse for shades of opinion or foreign forms of govern- 
ment to which one is not partial. Both terms are used 
to convey rather similar ideas of tyranny at home and 
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aggressiveness abroad coupled with frantic utterances on 
the wireless and armed parades of shock troops. Perhaps 
it would be better, before answering the question as to 
whether the Croix de Feu are Fascists or not, to examine 
whether a dictatorial form of government appears to be 
necessary or even possible in France. The history of 
recent years shows that dictatorial governments have 
been accepted or imposed as a drastic remedy against 
the ills brought about by hasty and ill-considered Socialist 
reforms in countries new, or comparatively new, to 
Parliamentary freedom. France, so far, has had no 
experience of Socialist government, with its interesting 
but unseasonable social experiments. Her Parliamentary 
system has weathered much worse crises than the present 
one. Her political troubles arise, for the most part, from 
the defective working of the constitutional machine, due 
to lack of timely attention. It has thus accumulated, 
so to speak, a quantity of waste products which clog its 
gears and make it slow and creaky. That under this 
handicap it should still work at all proves that nothing 
essential is wrong with it and all that it needs is cleaning, 
repair, and some minor alterations. 

It must be remembered also that among the nations 
now enjoying dictatorial rule none had a very long 
experience of national unity and self-government. Neither 
Germany, Italy, nor, especially, Russia can be compared 
to France in the matter of political experience. Keep- 
ing these facts in mind, one may safely assume that 
any man who tried at present to establish dictatorial 
rule in France would not only fail to create in French 
hearts that acquiescent humility of the child who knows 
that he deserved his punishment or the semi-servile 
enthusiasm of the neophyte, but would rouse against 
him and against his party the great majority of his 
countrymen. A nation does not as a rule surrender to 
autocracy unless it is desperate or incapable, and the 
most pessimistic of Frenchmen would not agree for an 
instant that France is either incapable or desperate. 

The political aims of the Croix de Feu are outlined in 
la Rocque’s book ‘Service public.’ The book has no 
pretensions to literature, its style is too abstract, although 
relieved by a peculiar incisiveness which gives it a bitter, 
invigorating tang. It is less a political programme than 
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what one might call a gospel of the Croix de Feu, a 
profession de foi. La Rocque himself explains why he 
avoids a definite statement of policy: Plans, Deals, and 
Programmes have been of late too numerous and much 
overrated. The main objection to them is that when tried 
they generally break down at some crucial point; their 
chief fault is that they are regarded as a panacea entailing 
no effort on the part of the patient. 

The question of a change of régime, says la Rocque, 
does not even arise. The Croix de Feu are Republicans, 
not fanatically so but rather, it seems, for the same 
reason as was Thiers when he sponsored the Third 
Republic: ‘The Republican régime is the one that 
creates least division among us.’ Neither does the leader 
propose any constitutional change likely to enlarge the 
attributions of the State. He advocates, indeed, the 
reduction of State interference to the strictest minimum 
in social and industrial matters. ‘The State,’ he says, 
‘must be neither a fiction nor a religion.’ Among the 
reforms that he deems necessary, two are particularly 
interesting. The first concerns the Parliament. There 
are, he says, too many Deputies (615), and their number 
should be reduced ; a reform popular enough in principle, 
but which only a supernaturally patriotic Chamber would 
ever vote. Women should be enfranchised, but in the 
first place only for municipal elections—which in their 
turn decide the composition of the Senate. (It will be 
remembered that it is the Senate which has consistently 
opposed votes for women.) The second item of political 
reform consists in reducing the powers of Parliament 
to what they were originally meant to be: an instru- 
ment of supervision and legislation. This would do 
away with the present collusion between elector and 
deputy that is at the root of most of the present-day ills 
of France. 

The other reform has for its object the reorganisation 
of economic life by means of what la Rocque calls ‘la 
profession organisée,’ otherwise the corporation. The 
main difference between the system advocated and the 
present Italian system appears to be this: the corporation 
should in no case be subject to government interference 
and the workers should participate in management. 
Great stress is laid on the necessity of making the best 
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use of the existing machinery, such as the Trade Unions 
in the case of corporations, rather than improvising, 
hastily and at great cost, immature schemes to supersede 
what already exists. As to foreign policy la Rocque 
gives a concise review of the European situation from 
what purports to be a strictly objective point of view. 
He is quite aware of the hopelessly difficult situation 
created in Central Europe by the Treaty of Versailles. 
‘ A theoretical hankering after perfection has transformed 
the debtor countries into slaves and bankrupts and repre- 
sented the unpunished invaders as a kind of drunken 
and rebellious helots; it has brought about a state of 
chronic disorganisation.” Only a common danger, he 
avers, might bring European nations into closer and more 
friendly collaboration. This common danger exists, it 
is the economic crisis. It is la Rocque’s hope that a 
measure of economic collaboration will be the first step 
towards the United States of Europe. 

On the subject of the Franco-German problem la 
Rocque is a little more explicit. He does not appear to 
be obsessed by the ‘ security complex.’ This perpetual 
hankering after security which appeared so tiresome to 
British people really arose from the feeling that the 
French army, reduced through the application of one- 
year service to approximately one-third of its 1914 
strength, was, in quantity and in quality, no longer equal 
to its task. France was like a too thinly-clad person 
who is agonised at the idea of a draught. La Rocque 
strongly favours a Franco-German rapprochement. 


‘ We must not forget,’ he says in substance, ‘ the German 
danger and the War atrocities. Neither must we fail to 
admire German heroism and abnegation during the War and 
the obstinate effort at post-War reconstruction. No peace 
or stability is possible in Europe unless there exists peace 
and stability between Germany and France, but this last 
point cannot be attained so long as France gives the impression 
of being divided and uncertain of her ways.’ 


He believes in an economic rapprochement which might 
pave the way for a better Franco-German understanding. 
He distrusts spectacular and sentimental meetings between 
ex-soldiers, who are not necessarily qualified to speak in 
the name of their country; he favours, on the other 
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hand, frequent meetings of intellectuals and experts in 
a peaceful atmosphere of cool reason. 

Such a programme lays itself open to the charge of 
vagueness and remoteness. It does not propose any im- 
mediate and drastic measures, such as nationalising banks 
and production, devaluing the currency, and soon. Also 
it is argued, not without reason, that, after all, nobody 
champions, at least openly, that corruption, disorder, and 
immorality against which the Croix de Feu are fighting. 
Yet many have felt, as la Rocque does, that the situation 
is one that no palliative can relieve, that the French 
problem is a moral one far more than a material or 
political problem. It is a question of faith and single- 
mindedness. There lies the signification of la Rocque’s 
talk of la mystique frangaise. 

The danger of a mystique nationale is that it almost 
inevitably implies a representative figure around which 
to crystallise. In a monarchy the sovereign may, or may 
not, fulfil this rdle. Napoleon, Hitler, and Mussolini 
succeeded in keying-up and inflaming the souls of their 
peoples. In France the beam played for a moment on 
the heads of Clemenceau, Poincaré, and Doumergue. La 
Rocque willingly stands down instead of attempting to 
attract it, and abstains from putting himself forward as 
the ‘coming man.’ He seems to desire to play the part 
of the apostle of a higher faith rather than that of the 
Carlylean hero. This faith entails la volonté de sacrifice, 
a high standard of morals (no man should be allowed to 
hold a commanding position unless his private life is 
above reproach), a heartfelt sympathy for one’s fellow- 
workers, which excludes snobbery and demagogy. ‘ The 
so-called friends of the people need not cudgel their 
brains to celebrate the working man, to invoke him, to 
salute him, to embrace him and follow him. Let them 
love him like a brother and he will soon know it.’ Such 
is, in general terms, the mystique frangaise according to 
la Rocque. It is not aggressive, nor does it hint at a 
‘chosen people’ or a ‘ superior race.’ It is as vague as 
that faith which perhaps sometimes came to his com- 
rades in the trenches, but since it sufficed to win the War, 
it may suffice to ‘win the peace.’ In any case it 
apparently offers the only alternative, if France must 
have a mystique, to the mystique of the Third International. 

Vol. 266.—No. 528. U 
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The criticisms levelled at the Croix de Feu are centred 
not so much on their programme as on their intentions, 
alleged or true. A book recently published by the 
ex-chief of the Croix de Feu propaganda is instructive 
from this point of view.* It is marred throughout by a 
certain personal bitterness and obvious resentment at la 
Rocque’s importance, although the author has evidently 
tried to be fair. The only definite accusation against the 
Colonel is that he is an actor and a hypocrite, playing on 
his followers’ feelings in order to further his own ends. 
On the question of la Rocque’s secret designs the author, 
in spite of having been the Colonel’s right-hand man for 
five years, is unfortunately very vague. He merely hints 
at a possible Royalist coup d’état, at collusion with Jewish 
high finance, and he reveals a few confidential documents — 
about the Croix de Feu organisation and the alleged plan 
de campagne. On one point, at any rate, his criticism 
appears to be justified. The Croix de Feu are being 
vastly outnumbered by their two branch associations, 
whose younger and untried elements might attempt to 
divert the Croix de Feu from their original purpose. 

The attacks of ‘Le Populaire’ and ‘ L’Humanité,’ far 
more violent in tone, are usually vague. The extremists, 
taking up, strangely enough, the réle of champions of 
Republican liberties, have consistently tried to provoke 
the Croix de Feu into violent and illegal action. This 
has once or twice resulted in the sentencing of the extre- 
mists for breach of the peace, as was recently the case 
with the Mayor of Villepinte, near Paris. A remarkable 
fact is that since the grave incidents at Limoges a few 
months ago, no more attacks have been made on Croix 
de Feu meetings. It may, therefore, be inferred that 
these attacks were not, as ‘ L’Humanité’ would have it, 
a spontaneous revolt of the proletariat against its would- 
be oppressors, but the result of orders from above. More 
effective opposition is certain to come from the Radicals, 
who do not wish to break the machinery of the State 
but also do not wish to reform it. The Radicals are in 
fact at present the real Conservatives, the feudal lords of 
democracy. They tend to consider the Republic as their 
own preserve, and it is unlikely that they would welcome 





* Paul Chopine, ‘Six Ans chez les Croix de Feu,’ Gallimard, Paris, 1935. 
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any alteration in a system which has proved so profitable 
to them. Lastly, it must not be forgotten that a section 
of moderate opinion is opposed to the Croix de Feu on 
the grounds that this association has indirectly cemented 
the union between the Left and the extreme Left. 

So far the Croix de Feu have avoided polemics. As 
they claim to be the apostles of national reconciliation 
they cannot fall foul of political adversaries whom they 
must hope to convert to their methods. During the 
debate on the Leagues in the Chamber last December it 
was only a Croix de Feu member, M. Ybarnegaray, who 
could afford to make the magnanimous gesture and offer 
reconciliation and collaboration. The Socialist leader, 
M. Léon Blum, was rather taken aback by this cumbrous 
and unwelcome gift. To save his face, he had to accept 
it for the time being, although it must be added that 
both sides hastened to climb back to their positions. 

The Croix de Feu are not presenting any official 
candidates at the next elections. Neither is the Front 
Populaire, according to the latest reports. It is vain to 
try to foretell the future, but the 1936 elections seem 
unlikely to bring any very spectacular changes. An 
increase in the proportion of extreme Left to moderate 
Left seems most probable. No party in France appears 
to be strong enough to master the others. Whether the 
Croix de Feu will be instrumental in securing a Parlia- 
mentary majority favourable to the constitutional reforms 
which M. Doumergue, under-rating his own prestige, 
failed to carry through, will be the test of the power they 
have acquired over the French electorate. If that object 
were even partially attained, as seems most probable, the 
Croix de Feu movement would be for the most part 
reabsorbed into the nation. Its electoral effort will, in 
all likelihood, be concentrated on the support of the 
candidates of the Fédération Républicaine, the Democratic 
Alliance, and the dissident wing of the Radical party. 
For the present, the parties in the electoral campaign 
most in the limelight are the Croix de Feu on one side 
and the Communists on the other. The progress of the 
Communist party in France earned it, on Feb. 19 last, 
a sort of prix d’excellence from the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern. In two years it had, behind the 
facade of the Front Populaire, trebled its effective forces 
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and immensely strengthened its influence among the 
Trade Unions. It would, therefore, be a very spectacular 
triumph for the Front Populaire if, before the elections, 
it could bring into play against the Croix de Feu the law 
of dissolution of para-military leagues passed last January 
and recently brought into action against the three leagues 
of the Action Francaise. 

It may well be that the government will content 
itself with taking as a scapegoat an association whose 
aggressiveness and irresponsibility are hardly atoned for 
by the intellectual brilliance of its leaders. The dis- 
appearance of the Ligue d’Action Frangaise has failed 
to excite much feeling among the public, especially in 
the provinces. The suppression of the Croix de Feu 
movement would be a very different matter. Its begin- 
nings as a veterans’ association, its moderation, its 
prestige among ‘men of good will,’ its numbers, would 
make it a more difficult problem for solution by the 
brusque method applied to the Action Francaise. The 
actual number involved in the Croix de Feu organisa- 
tions is variously given, but authoritative sources have 
put the number of Croix de Feu proper at 300,000, the 
total number of adherents at about 710,000. In order 
to run no unnecessary risks the Croix de Feu—like the 
less important and more extreme Francistes, the blue- 
shirts—are hauling down any gear that might attract 
the lightning. Their former semi-military character 
recedes into the background, they more and more assume 
the appearance of a political party, bent on securing the 
reforms it desires through Parliament and within the 
framework of the constitution. Indeed, any propaganda 
tending to abolish the Parliamentary system would doom 
them to failure. The people of France realise that 
nothing but the Parliamentary system stands between 
them and what the extremist parties elegantly term ‘ les 
vacances de la légalité,’ in other words, an attempt at 
dictatorship which, from whichever side it came, would 
mean civil war. 


C. Ror. 
F. C. Ror. 
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Art. 8—POETRY AND REALITY. 


. Selected Poems. By A. E. Macmillan, 1935. 

. A Full Moonin March. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan, 
1935. 

. Selected Passages from ‘The Dawn in Britain’ of 
Charles Doughty. Arranged with an introduction by 
Barker Fairley. Duckworth, 1935. 

. In the Potter’s Field and Other New Poems. By Lord 
Gorell. Murray, 1936. 

. An Ode in Answer and Other Poems. By Ward 
Hutchinson. Herbert Joseph, 1935. 

. Cross-Roads. By MHarindranath Chattopadhyaya. 
Madras: The Shama’a Publishing House, 1934. 
and 8. The Conquerors and Other Poems. By Robin 
Hyde; This Dust and Other Poems. By G. H. Vallins. 
Macmillan’s Contemporary Poets, 1935. 

. The English Sonnet. An Anthology. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Enid Hamer. Methuen, 
1936. 

. Milton’s Lament for Damon, and his other Latin 
Poems. Rendered into English by Walter Skeat. 
With Preface and Introductions by E. H. Viziak. 
Oxford University Press, 1935. 

. A Treasury of Modern Poetry. An Anthology of the 
Last Forty Years. Edited by R. L. Mégroz. Pitman, 
1936. 

. John Freeman’s Letters. Edited by Gertrude Freeman 
and Sir John Squire. With an Introduction by Walter 
de la Mare. Macmillan, 1936. 

And other Works. 


THE sins committed in the name of Apollo are necessarily 
evident in any anthology representing the period of its 
publication, and the industrious, courageous Mr Mégroz 
has garnered a few of them in his ‘ Treasury’ of verse 
printed within the last forty years. He gives us excellence 
as well; and begins healthily, in his Introduction, by 
wielding a cudgel and banging with a nice determination 
the somewhat indefinite heads of certain ‘ literary snobs,’ 
as twice he calls them, ‘a vociferous clique who grew 
like mushrooms in the ambiguous shade of ’—never mind 
who !—adding a knock at the ‘ more eccentric examples 
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of the cross-word puzzle school ’ of versifiers ; all of this 
arraignment being deliciously indefinite but yet accept- 
able, insomuch as the writers of to-day would probably 
give us better work and the reviewers more helpful 
guidance in the choice of books if a discriminating cudgel 
were kept beside the pot of treacle which many use for 
ink. The best value of an anthology comes from the 
effect of its concentration into one volume of the literary 
or poetic tendencies of a time; and in Mr Mégroz’s 
choice we see possibilities, good and bad, to come, as 
well as some successful achievements as represented in 
these expressions of the kindly humanity of St John 
Adcock, the penetrative imagination of Mr H. E. Palmer 
and Mr Roy Campbell, the charm of Mr L. A. G. Strong, 
the vigorous intellectualities of Mr Aaronsen and Professor 
Andrade, the immortal rollickings (in verse) of Mr 
Chesterton, the insight of Miss Victoria Sackville-West, 
whose quatrain on Mrs Meynell is a perfect intaglio of 
cruelty and crystal truth, and the careful simplicities of 
Mr W. H. Davies, whose ‘Nell Barnes,’ for its quiet 
sincerity, is as convincing as anything in this commendable 
volume. 

One supreme essential seems, however, generally to 
be missing from Mr Mégroz’s parade of verse, though it 
is evident in almost every stanza of the ‘ Selected Poems ’ 
of A. E. That is the vision, and an inspiration of genius, 
which reveals the spiritual reality, inward and ultimate, 
that irradiates our existence, though only the rarest few, 
it seems, have the eyes to discern it, or even to catch its 
true reflection. Mr Yeats in his early work had something 
of it. For in those unspoilt days he could, as it were, 
almost see the fairies and hear their unmeasured original 
music ; but eventually he lost that charmed faculty, and 
his latest offering, ‘ A Full Moon in March,’ which mainly 
provides revised versions of a few of his older odd things, 
has nothing of it. But A. E. has; and it is with the re- 
newed zest of happy anticipation that we return to him, 
the greatest of Irish poets in these generations, and whose 
heart had a warmth of sympathy not limited to his own 
obstinately-insular people, while his brow was bright 
with the pure illumination of the stars. Yet his genius— 
like all genius—had a sanity superb, with all its exalta- 
tions ; though in its scope it was rather intensive, reaching 
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to the hidden depths of the spirit, than spatial, as was the 
genius of Charles Doughty. 


‘ The stars are far and faint and strange. The night draws down. 
Exiled from light, forlorn, I walk in Dublin Town. 
Yet had I might to lift the veil, the will to dare, 
The fiery rushing chariots of the Lord are there, 
The whirlwind path, the blazing gates, the trumpets blown, 
The halls of heaven, the majesty of throne by throne, 
Enraptured faces, hands uplifted, welcome sung 
By the thronged gods, tall, golden, radiant, joyful, young.’ 


How stimulating is the reality disclosed in that chant- 
ing and enchanting fragment; while the vision there 
revealed has the effect of a clarion, calling to hearts 
bedimmed and weary through the commonplace noises, 
glare, vulgarities, ineptitudes, scurrying haste, and greed 
of a chapter of civilisation that has lost its way, finding 
its triumph in grossly swollen industrial towns, crowded 
with factories, ponderous mansions for the fortunate 
(those with fortunes), and outrageous slums. 


‘ Oh light our life in Babylon, but Babylon has taken wings 
While we are in the calm and proud procession of eternal 
things.’ 


That is the prayer of a poet who saw the reality that 
is eternal, while at the same time he was aware of the 
degrading disfigurements to which its worldly aspects 
may be brought through the cupidities and scrambling 
carelessness of a practical system addressed solely to 
material ends. Far distances must be traversed before 
our Babylons—East London, for instance, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Cardiff, the Black Country (what an indictment 
is in that name !)—can take those wings, as is seen when 
we contemplate the very-slowness with which Blake’s 
visionary Jerusalem in England is being built. Yet the 
truth that the poet in his songs can remind us of the 
realities unseen, as well as those visible, is a strengthening 
promise and assurance of the eventual triumph of the 
better things. As Nature with her gentle greenness soon 
touches or hides the scars that spades and pickaxes have 
made in quarries and excavations, so, always and surely, 
the influence of beauty through the inspiration of its 
workers in the arts becomes curative and saving. 
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Further, all living poetry, be its purpose sombre, 
elegiac, or even didactic, must contain some element of 
song; and the more thoroughly the heart is attuned to 
the message voiced the fuller is the acceptance of that 
message. It is so with the works of A. E. Open them 
where you will and be the mood expressed sorrowful or 
glad, the chanting element is there, together with an equal 
possibility that at the same random moment one grasps 
a jewel : 

‘ Foam, bird and twilight to the boy 
Seemed to be but a single joy. 
He closed his eyes that he might be 
Alone with all that ecstasy.’ 


Those lines, with their significance as to the poet’s 
closeness to inherent and ultimate reality, were caught 
in a page opened casually; and here is another such 
revealing fragment gathered in the same accidental 
manner. Or was it so accidental? In an existence as 
richly furnished with the ironic as ours, may not there 
be spritely attendants to every inspired book whose 
purpose it is to draw attention to this magic phrase or 


to that—just as, experience suggests, there may be imps 
of another persuasion whose function it is to hide a desired 
passage or mislead the seeker, sending him on goose- 
chases through a printed wilderness ? But this, of course, 
is havering—for which we make no apology. 


* Only the true seer can find 
The bright star, or the dark, behind 
The mask of beauty that all wear.’ 


A lovely doctrine that can see the angel in humanity, 
the light within the flower ; and more of that inspiration 
to reality which poetasters, with all their versified prose 
and posings, cannot possess; while genius possesses it 
richly as a natural right. But the singing quality of a 
poet cannot be heard rightly in such brief extracts as we 
have quoted. It is necessary to read the poems as a 
whole, and in A. E.’s case the longer they are the more 
effectual they prove. It is seen then how closely the sense 
of song, with its happiness or sadness felt, is merged with 
the vision that with the clearness of light discerns the 
unseen, as well as aspects of humanity and Nature that 
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only their most loving and persistent observers have the 
sight and heart enough to catch. To paint in words the 
sheen upon the leaf or the deepening shadows in the 
heart of a rose would not be regarded as valuable by 
many of our betters; but it is all a reminder, if not a 
new discovery (like Tennyson’s black ashbuds), of the 
wonders in beauty, seen to be close to us if we are rightly 
observant, with which Nature and our life are rich. It 
is A. E.’s great quality that, however often and far from 
the events of every day he seems to carry us—entering 
the regions of the gods and heroes whose legends are an 
eternal tapestry—he never drifts beyond the range of 
reason, although we know that some eyes may be blind 
to the aspects he presents, as also they may be to certain 
qualities of light. His work is always human, and warmly 
human. It has for the whole of his fellows the sympathy 
that comes from a humble and kindly and enlightened 
heart. Though we pass from him to another greatness, 
we feel that in the transition we are leaving a lovely and 
exalted spirit. 

Just now we used with intention the word greatness, 
and will re-apply it with an equal appropriateness to the 
works and personality of Charles Doughty. In the col- 
lected ‘ Letters’ of John Freeman—himself a poet of 
distinction and a man of charm, with an excellent gift 
for writing polished prose, though in this volume a little 
self-consciously, but yet with wit, breadth of view, and a 
true discernment of literature and men—Doughty, the 
neglected, receives a due and much-belated tribute of 
praise ; due, that is, except for the first six words, which 
say rather too much. ‘The greatest writer of our time... 
his poetry will be his Monument when all his forgetters 
are forgotten’; and later, indirectly, in an amusing 
passage, irresistible to quote because of its naughty fling 
at a former Big Literary Personage. 

‘ I’d like to see Gosse trying to talk to Doughty in a better 
world, trying to ingratiate himself because he sees at last 
that they are making more of Doughty than of almost any- 
body else. Gosse will look round for Tennyson and find 
Doughty where he thought Tennyson must be: he’ll look for 
Donne and Gray and everybody else he’s edited or written 
about so badly, and they’ll all cut him—Donne forgetting 
for the moment that he was once a Dean and Gray forgetting 
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he was always an intellectual aristocrat; and Gosse will 
shiver and look round for some forgotten Norwegian poet 
sitting on a block of ice by the soda fountain.’ 


It has been the labour of love of Mr Barker Fairley, 
in co-operation with Mr Edward Garnett to whom many 
established writers owe their earliest recognition, to make 
Doughty better-known, known as he should be, through 
this collection of extracts chosen from his epic, ‘ The 
Dawn in Britain.’ Sad it seems that a knowledge and 
appreciation of this finely-imaginative and powerful 
national poem should need to be spoon-fed. Yet if that 
is the only way of ensuring that a work of genius shall 
come to its own, nobody can object to it; but—oh, the 
pity! It is no news to those who have read ‘ Arabia 
Deserta’ that Doughty had a great sense of reality, as 
well as spaciousness of vision and beauty and truth of 
expression. Here are those qualities displayed with an 
eloquence, colour, and clarity which enthral. His work 
has mannerisms, archaisms, mock-archaisms, which some- 
times help the atmosphere of his poem but more often 
mar, as any artifice—which, however, this cannot have 
been, but a part of the nature of the man—or seeming 
artifice detracts from the spell. And within his wide and 
lofty range, with all the hues radiant and an abundant, 
a gigantic vitality, he touches with confidence and spirit 
every note in the gamut of the emotions, from the tender- 
ness of heroic love to the angers and cruelties of battle. 
‘To sacred pool is Esla went ’—a mannerism that mars— 
there to meet Cloten and their love : 


*O, joy, when dimly, at last, beholds each one, 
The other’s semblant, in this doubtful gloom. 
Then whispered speech, sweet knitting of true palms, 
Already knit their hearts. Her mantle, warm, 
Of wadmel, then she splayed about them both. 
They creep together, in that fear and cold, 
In dim sea-cave. Smiles out, in firmament, 
The hoary girdled, infinite night of stars, 
Above them : like as when, in sweet spring-time, 
With wind-flowers white, some glade is storied seen.’ 


As reality there finds outlet in passionate tenderness, 
so also it is disclosed in the sharp, blind resolution of 
tooth and claw : 
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‘In tunic stiff, with dusty sweat and gore, 
Of mastery of brave steeds and battle-chariots, 
He all unmindful lies. Foul ravens’ beaks, 
Shall fight, for spoil, o’er him, of his blue eyes ! 
Craking, and beating their stiff sheeny wings.’ 


Every page of Doughty is rich with such flashing and 
compelling pictures : 


‘ Like to some swart vast fowl, how silent Night, 
(As Day she covered, with her dusky wings,) 
Broods o’er dim sullen round, of earth and woods!’ 


And so on throughout, with frequent shining images 
that would have entranced Keats, whose eyes would 
light with rapture whenever he met such in Spenser or 
elsewhere. Yet it is next to futile through such mere 
brevities, however compelling, to endeavour to paint 
the quality of Doughty’s poetry. They are but as stepping- 
stones, leading, however, let us hope, to a full reading and 
such sustained study, knowledge, admiration, and love 
of his works as is due to one who in prose and verse, after 
wide experience, wrote with genius of mind and heart. 

Having set before us a high standard by considering 
the greatness of two such poets, we come, as the next 
stage in this inquiry, to our living contemporaries, and 
although the implied comparisons may seem unfair to 
the poets of to-day, it is not really so. There are, of 
course, many aspirants to the golden wreath of Apollo 
for which only the rarest can be worthy ; but they all— 
all who have confidence in their own powers and that is 
all—in proffering their verse for judgment and purchase 
have shown themselves willing to run the risks; and 
among the risks thus invited is that of being weighed and 
measured by the standards of the enduringly great. 
The pity is that too few of these moderns and modernists 
study the works of the immortals and therefore, so far, 
are comfortably unaware of their own shortcomings. 
The handicaps of Time must also be remembered. Honest 
first impressions are often unduly kind, or otherwise. 
Poetry of the right vintage, like the wine that gladdens 
the hearts of some men, improves (does it not ?) with 
the passing of the years; and although most of the verse 
(and prose) published recently will be forgotten before 
another Leap Year shows its February face, there is 
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fresh excellence in it, as Mr Mégroz has shown, and some 
of it may persist after the writers are dead. 

A number of new volumes, large and small, have come 
to us in the past year; but most of them we put aside, 
read but not criticised, for the reason that while all, 
doubtless, were written with the best intentions and 
sincerity, the plain truth told about them could only 
hurt, and unkindness done to innocents would be wanton, 
unhelpful, and unworthy of a self-respecting cudgel. But 
here is a handful of the likeliest. Mr Ward Hutchinson 
with ‘An Ode in Answer and Other Poems’ writes with 
vigour and does best when he is singing of love, with lines 
and lyrics exultant because of their sincerity, and subdued 
touches of the warmth that caused the stricter Victorians 
to put Algernon Charles Swinburne on a very top shelf. 
He has a sense of the magic of Nature and especially of 
trees ; but probably the best effort in his pleasant book 
is ‘ Before the Funeral,’ which touches the deeper note. 


‘ He’d never noticed how many sounds there were 
In the weird stillness of the night : 
All the countless invisible things which stir 
Outside the circle of the light. 


‘ Now that many familiar sounds were dead— 
Dead with her, so near, behind that door, 
Where three pale nun-like candles by her bed 

Cast strange shadows on the walls and floor. 


‘ Before, the cottage had been filled with sounds of her. 
But now he hears all through the night : 
Soft stealthy sounds of mysterious things astir, 
And fraught with superstitious fright.’ 


The next offering we welcome especially as it comes 
from India; and we are able to congratulate Mr 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya on the felicity with which 
he uses the English language. Now and then the idioms 
seem over-harnessed, while on the other hand the images 
appear sometimes rather to need the pressure of reins ; 
but his aim as a poet is rightly ambitious and the reverence 
and gladness with which he sings of the Infinite, in the 
heavens and on earth, are praiseworthy. There follow 
two examples from Messrs Macmillan’s ‘ Contemporary 
Poets’; further instances of the faith and courage of 
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those great publishers in giving present-day verse- 
writers opportunity to prove themselves. Like most of 
their thirteen predecessors in this series, Mr Hyde and 
Mr Vallins show metrical care and thoughtfulness in their 
work, and from such qualities anything may flower ; but 
not yet, we feel, has their true blossoming begun. 

We come to Lord Gorell, and recognise that in range 
of thought, imaginative quality, and the element of song, 
each of his successive books of verse has been finer than 
that which went before. He makes experiments—an 
excellent thing in a poet—and generally justifies his 
ventures; while also he sees something of that ever- 
desired reality which dwells immortally in the hearts of 
things. 


‘Is magic fled for ever, all dissolved ? 
Is there no magic in the violet, 
Its slenderness of beauty born to breathe 
Brief rapture ? Who in all Man’s crucibles 
Could fashion this, by Man’s chance heel destroyed ? 
No miracle of music in the thrush 
With such enchantment for his lyric hour 
Unheeded on a branch as Heaven’s choirs 
Might joy to sing throughout Eternity ? 
Can Man, who now has conquered Time and Space 
And reft from Life her antique mysteries, 
Explain away this ecstasy of God 
That we call spring-time in an English wood ? ’ 


That passage has beauty in expression, in vision, 
and thought ; yet it is not so fine as the poem altogether, 
for the reason that in every true work of art the whole is 
greater than its parts—and how pleasant it is to meet 
old Euclid with his angular wisdom visiting the haunts 
of the Muses! But as courageous as the variety of forms 
used in the course of this book is the diversity of its con- 
tents. It was Whistler’s gospel that every artist should 
exercise his gifts and prove himself capable in all the varied 
departments of his art, and not merely specialise. Lord 
Gorell has lived by that gospel in the universal province 
of poetry. Here, amongst other things, are new render- 
ings of two of the Psalms; an appreciation of and 
threnody on Keats, delicately apprehending the tragic 
beauty of his brief life, as well as our national pride in 
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him who perished before his prime ; with passing impres- 
sions of life’s little ironies; a witty record of the con- 
versational banalities of a public luncheon; a tribute 
to the best of games which must do the hearts of cricketers 
good; and daringly, yet with reverence and rightness, 
the apologia of Judas that gives its title to the volume, 
wherein is discovered, with the sympathy that such 
passionate remorse and penitence deserve, the reasons for 
the Betrayal. Finally, Lord Gorell shows his metrical 
deftness in the exacting requirements of a sonnet—to get 
its component idea compactly and musically expressed 
in those restrictive fourteen lines—with the Elizabethan 
Sonnet as its appropriate subject : 


* All loveliness can blossom in a line 
Sprung like Athene from the brain of Jove, 
Deeply the waters of the soul can move 
And thought upswell to music made divine ; 
The power of verse around all Life can twine, 
Ambition’s crest an uncrowned nothing prove, 
And who has lived first starry-eyed with Love 
And never felt, ‘‘ Ah, God, that it were mine! ”’ ? 
Beyond us always, straining as we will, 
The peak’s proud summit stands: celestial light 
Fitfully bathes and leaves us, darker still ; 
Then breaks again the dawn upon our sight, 
New thrones arise, fresh voices call us—-till 
Lost in ourselves, we, smiling, greet the night.’ 


The sonnet has its particular fascination to students 
of prosody. Its demands and limitations call at once for 
the craftsman’s best science and the artist’s glowing 
inspiration ; and no verse can be more wooden than a 
sonnet when its mechanism is not irradiated with creative 
flame, as all who read much verse discover, for the sonnet 
—as sixty years ago it was the ode—is a favourite toy of 
the poetasters, as well as of the poets. Miss Enid Hamer 
has gathered a hundred-and-fifty examples from most of 
the best sonneteers in our language; beginning with 
the achievements of Thomas Wyatt, Raleigh, Spenser, 
and Sidney, ending with Henley, Oscar Wilde, and Rupert 
Brooke, and with some of the greatest, by Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, and Keats, between. Naturally— 
for it is the way of every anthology—examples are missing 
from ‘ The English Sonnet ’ that we should have chosen, 
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and others included that in our perversities we should 
have spared without tears; but Miss Hamer’s choice 
probably is as good as any one else’s might be; while 
she describes well the developments of the sonnet from 
its Italian origins to its perfection in English as practised 
by the best. Which brings us to the ultimate volume on 
our list—translations of the Latin poems of the sweet- 
voiced Puritan, the immortal scholar of Christ’s, who 
yet, with all his sublimities of intellect and vision, was 
at times warmly and weakly human. Mr Walter Skeat’s 
‘rendering into English’ of these seventeen Elegies and 
Silvee, modelled on the measures of ‘ Lycidas,’ has 
wonderfully caught the Miltonic style and voice. High 
praise—yet here is the evidence, or a fragment of it : 


‘ But while I, wonder-strook 
At those deep shadows cast by the clustering vines 
And luminous levels, look, 
Clear, on a sudden, in my ken doth stand 
The mitr’d dead! And lo, what radiance bright 
Star-like from forth his glorious visage shines ! 
Sky-robes that downward flow of dazzling white 
To his golden sandals sweep. A snowy band 
Encompasseth that hallow’d head of his. 
While cometh in such habiliment as this 
The Venerable Sire, with joyous sound 
Quakes tremblingly the flower-embroider’d ground : 
The heavenly host claps each his jewell’d wings. 
The loud uplifted Trump of Victory sings 
In the clear air, as each his comrade new 
Salutes with song and close imbracements due.’ 


Even in the translation—echoed accents expressed 
in classical form—that verse sings and something more of 
the sensitive spirit and scholarly personality of John 
Milton is disclosed; a further touch of the essential 
reality that it is a function of the greater poets in their 
completest work to discover, as we have seen. 

The function of the poets. What is that? A more 
than considerable question which to answer rightly 
within the limits of any printed area would be, indeed, 
to hold infinity in the palm of the hand. It is to rejoice 
in the ecstasy of life through the universalities of humanity 
and nature. With an equal zest to denounce the ugliness, 
meanness, and cruelty that have crept into a generally 
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materialistic civilisation; to champion beauty and the 
spirit of gladness everywhere, and without hesitancy or 
fear to proclaim ‘the golden heresy of truth’; to give 
perfect expression to the wisdom that is strengthening, 
thereby spreading the comfort of ennobling thought. Also, 
as M. Louis Gillet has said in a tribute to Rudyard 
Kipling, it is to enjoy ‘le privilége de perpétuer l’enfance 
du monde,’ and—not finally, for it is impossible to com- 
plete any enumeration of such infinite values—it is with 
a high and a lowly mind, wherein thought and loveliness 
are merged, to soften the rigours entailed in all earthly 
existence. To illustrate this baffling complexity of 
power, inspiration, beauty, and wonder is, however, 
more helpful than any detail sombrely set down; and to 
that purpose we quote a poem of Farewell before the 
inevitable, by A. E., which leaves the heart happier, even 
for such delicate sadness as is there. 


‘I look on wood and hill and sky, 
Yet without any tears. 
To the warm earth I bid good-bye 
For what unnumbered years. 


‘So many times my spirit went 
This dark disfiguring way, 
Nor ever knew what dying meant, 
Deep night or a new day. 


‘So many times it went and came, 
Deeper than thought it knows 
Unto what majesty of flame 
In what wide heaven it goes.’ 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 





( 311 ) 
Art. 9—THE STORY OF BIRD-SONG. 


In the beginning, millions of years ago, mighty Saurians 
were born and loved and ate and gave battle and died in 
primeval swamps. AZons later, lesser Saurians heaved 
themselves up out of the slime and crawled upon solid 
earth. Again ages passed and some of the cold-blooded 
Saurians grew hot-blooded, afterwards evolving feathers. 
Thus were born the ancestors of the scaly Komodo 
Dragon and the evanescent humming-bird. The affinity 
between the two is esthetically mortifying but anato- 
mically indisputable, as an almost superficial comparison 
_ of their respective skeletons will prove. This very ancient 

progenitor of the tiny humming-bird had, it is true, warm 
blood coursing through its sluggish veins and out of its 
scales were fashioned feathers in the passing of time, but 
not yet were the short fore-limbs become wings. Thus, 
minus its original armour of scales, this reptilian bird, 
the proave, dwelt upon the ground wholly defenceless. 
As era succeeded era and its enemies multiplied greatly 
with the advent of new forms of life, its physical 
deficiencies made it imperative that, if the infant order of 
Aves was to survive, some form of self-protection should 
be evolved. 

The giant forty-foot ferns and the Brobdingnagian 
flora of pre-glacial epochs were its salvation; a new 
arboreal existence made it safe from the attacks of pre- 
datory beasts. There is a living witness to the nature of 
that early arboreal life which led, in the course of ages, 
to the evolution of wings. In South America there is a 
bird about the size of a pheasant with the appearance of 
a sparrow-hawk, whose genealogy has as yet defied the 
classicist. It is bravely named the hoatzin, and builds a 
roughly-fashioned nest on the boughs of trees overhanging 
water. The young hatch in an active state and shortly 
after breaking the shell are clambering about the branches. 
Should one fall into the water below, it swims easily to the 
bank, and scrambles up to the nest again, aided in this 
undertaking by its beak and by claws upon the thumbs 
and forefingers. Of historic significance is the fact that 
the growth of the wing-feathers is so regulated that the 
extremities bearing the invaluable claws are the last parts 
of the wing-arms to be feathered; thus the claws are 
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freed for action up to that final hour when, flight being 
possible, they are no longer necessary. But, as though 
to emphasise its ancient lineage, the hoatzin, though large 
of wing, is weak of flight, venturing only on short journeys 
from tree to tree about the margin of the water. 

The flying-squirrels have evolved wings of membrane, 
attached to fore and hind limbs, enabling them to glide 
as much as eighty yards from tree to tree. Often we have 
seen our own red and grey squirrels leaping lightly across 
the tree-tops; it is not hard to conceive the process of 
evolution producing the membrane of a flying-squirrel. 
In like manner we can visualise the development of the 
wings of a bird. The first feeble flutterings among the 
branches and the short springs from tree to tree by the 
natural processes of evolution grew, again, into the present 
mastery of aeronautics shown by such perfect exponents 
as the gulls and eagles, who utilise every available current 
of air and seldom beat their wings, or by the swifts, whose 
manner of life has become so completely aerial that their 
tiny feet can no longer support upon the ground the light 
weight of their bodies. 

But evolution does not always work to a logical con- 
clusion, nor does it necessarily—to our way of thinking— 
progress. Ages after the order of Aves had grown wings 
some of its members reverted to a territorial existence. 
In the acquisition of powerful physiques some even re- 
nounced flight altogether, no longer requiring the aid of 
wings in self-defence. Such was the case with the extinct 
giant moa of New Zealand, which stood some twelve or 
fourteen feet in height and was proportionately muscular. 
The flightless rhea of South America is only half the size 
of the ostrich, but its wings are both relatively and actually 
larger than the latter’s. It still uses one great pinion as 
a sail to increase its running speed. The ostrich, whose 
wings are gradually decreasing in size, only half-arches © 
them when trotting, and brings them close in to the body 
when moving fast : they now serve only for balance. At 
the other end of the scale is the diminutive kiwi, or 
apteryx. Its rudimentary wings are not apparent until 
the body-feathers have been closely searched. That so 
weak and undoubtedly ancient a species should have sur- 
vived is a miracle. It can only be ascribed to the com- 
parative absence of carnivora in New Zealand. 
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A second group of these renegades from the trees 
became wholly or semi-aquatic. Just as the fore-limbs 
of the proaves had evolved into the primitive pinions of the 
archeopteryx, so in some species, such as the penguins, the 
feathered wings have degenerated into simple paddles 
and the power of flight has been lost. This then was the 
manner of the birth of all birds, so long conceiving in the 
changing womb of time. A bird was born. The ages 
rolled on ; a new voice was heard in the silent forests: a 
bird sang. No other creature but man settles itself with 
intention to make music as does a bird. How did a bird 
come to sing? And why? We must seek in the silence 
of the past for an answer. A study of the habits of the 
ground-loving birds of to-day, such as ostriches and rails, 
gives us a pointer. For the most part these are silent 
birds : their music does not rise superior to simple calls. 
Such dumbness amongst ground-birds is not hard to 
explain. With no means of protection from predatory 
beasts but concealment, silence was and is essential. 
They called only to establish contact with each other, to 
herald the discovery of food, or to prevent the young birds 
from straying; but, with their very existence depending 
upon their inobtrusiveness, it is unlikely that they sought 
to advertise their presence unnecessarily. 

An arboreal existence proved to be less hazardous than 
that on the ground, and calling was no doubt of greater 
frequency and variety. It is not difficult to conceive that, 
in later ages still, a bird not otherwise occupied—for life 
in the trees offered both more leisure and greater security 
—would try over a few of its calls, improving them and 
widening their range in much the same way as a blackbird 
or thrush does in the course of a season’s singing; until, 
in time, some species strung together their own calls and 
those unconsciously borrowed from other birds into a 
disconnected song, like the potpourri of a starling. Call- 
notes were associated with all the fundamental actions of 
life and the bird found pleasure in singing; thus song 
became an expression of the courting instinct. To-day 
the latter is the primary inspiration of bird-song and the 
most beautiful song belongs to the breeding-season, though 
often in so modified a form that we are apt to overlook 
the true significance of the subdued warblings of such as 
the swallow or the red-backed shrike. 

x2 
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As we should expect, the majority of singing birds are 
passeres, descendants of those progenitors that did not 
revert to territorial or aquatic lives. The perching birds 
enjoy more leisure and greater safety than most other 
orders ; song is a luxury in which they can indulge on 
occasions when ground-birds, waders, and pelagic species 
must be searching for food or evading danger. Com- 
parative immunity from persecution has endowed the 
passeres with the necessary confidence to perch and sing. 
Other orders are wary and shy, dwelling as they do on 
open sea or marsh or moor, where life itself is held only 
by constant vigilance. Thus we find that the road from 
simple call to full song is roughly that from stormy sea 
to sheltered woodland. The ducks, gulls, and other wild 
fowl include a few species with musical call-notes—such 
as the eider drake, whose soft, crooning coo is to me the 
most beautiful of all bird sounds, the widgeon, with his 
whistling whee-oo, or the tiny teal with his trilling purr— 
but only two songsters. The whooper swan, whose octave 
of high notes, resounding over the lonely meres of Iceland, 
is a saga that every man should hear once before he dies. 
In the incomparably delicate style of his nature writings 
Monsieur Jacques Delamain says: ‘To hear this song, 
the peasants yonder say, is to forget everything one knows, 
and to remember everything one has forgotten.’ On 
rare occasions his smaller cousin, Bewick’s swan, softly 
sounds the octave on moorland lochs ‘ among the furthest 
Hebrides.’ 

Why should the male whooper and Bewick swans have 
evolved, so unexpectedly, true songs of such beauty ? 
It can only be said that the swans are the most leisured 
of aquatic species. They have had time to improvise 
songs out of the simple notes with which they once called 
to the females passing far overhead. Moving inland to the 
calmer waters and less exacting conditions of tidal flats, 
moorland, lakes, and mountain streams, we meet more 
birds with true songs or in the gradual process of linking 
up call-notes to form songs. We hear the glorious 
quavering of the curlew throbbing over the moors; the 
nuptial trillings of the redshanks, hovering above the 
saltings; the tumbling cascade of the dipper, bobbing 
on mountain streams ; the fluting whistle of the sandpiper 
by the margin of the lake ; or the interminable yodelling 
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of the ringed-plover on the brecklands. In the woods 
ever-active birds, such as woodpeckers, have their 
especial forms of song; about our barns and churches 
swallows and martins have leisure only for sub-songs. 
To the respective qualities of true and sub-song we shall 
come later; we have only to note here that true song, in 
its fullest conception, is the prerogative of those passeres, 
such as the blackbird or the nightingale, who perch to sing 
in earnest. 

Those birds that sing do so regularly at certain seasons, 
the period of song varying according to the climate of the 
particular year. We have seen that the prime inspira- 
tion of a bird’s song is the sexual impulse. During the 
hard winter months a bird’s reproductive organs dwindle 
in size and effect almost to vanishing-point, so that the 
bird becomes almost neuter of gender, and those males 
distinct from their mates in plumage or voice lose all or 
much of their physical distinction. 'Thus common to see 
during the winter months are those large, heterogeneous 
flocks of buntings and finches whose male and female 
elements live in perfect amity one with another during the 
cold season. But in February or March desires awaken 
in the male birds with the growth of the generative organs, 
the impulse to sing comes upon them, and they return for 
an hour or so every day to sing in those territories in which 
they had mated and nested in previous years, or, if young 
birds, to territories unclaimed. Certain less territorially- 
influenced finches, such as linnets, who are late nesters, 
sing in chorus in the spring while still moving about the 
country in their winter flocks. 

Territory is of fundamental importance to certain 
species of birds. By carving out a zone of influence in 
which the presence of another bird of the same species is 
taboo, the male averts the overcrowding that would lead 
to an insufficiency of food for its nestlings. The area of 
the territory varies according to the relative abundance 
of food, the prevalence of the particular species, and its 
powers of flight. The score or two square yards com- 
prising the territory of the warbler become a matter of 
square miles with the raptores, who must also observe the 
rules of territory, because their prey is rare. The years 
when voles or lemmings reach plague proportions terri- 
tories are forgotten : owls and hawks flock together and 
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rear abnormal numbers of young. With most birds of 
strong flight, such as the rook or the starling, who can feed 
far afield, the individual territories are unnecessary. 
This is also true of sea-birds and such as swallows 
and swifts, who have vast potential food-areas in which 
to forage. Thus, like song, territory is very largely a 
prerogative of the passeres, and, as we shall see, the more 
pronounced the nature of the song, the stricter the 
exigencies of territory. 

The return to a territory early in the spring and the 
impulse to sing serve three important purposes. In the 
first place, the song of the male bird attracts the female 
of the species, who may be the partner of a previous year 
or perhaps a new mate. I incline to the belief that most 
species of birds remain paired as long as the gods permit— 
which in most cases is usually only a season or two. 
Especially is this true of the larger birds, and, among the 
smaller, of such as bullfinches, and, I think, the titmice. 
Naturally, amongst the more regularly migrating species 
perennial pairing is not easy. But, in any case, the 
languishing of courting impulses during the winter 
necessitates a fresh display by the male every spring, 
whether it be directed to an old or a new mate. In the 
second place, the song warns rival males that a territory 
is already occupied and that any intruder will be fiercely 
combated. In this way both holders and seekers of terri- 
tory conserve the vital reserves of energy that otherwise 
would be frittered away in prolonged struggles for pos- 
session of nesting grounds. 

Vital energy because, when the nesting season closes, 
early or late in summer, according to the number of broods 
reared, the parent birds will be exhausted by perhaps five 
months of unceasing labour, from dawn to dusk, on 
behalf of the nestlings. We see how necessary is the 
winter period of absolute quietude from any courting 
activities that might waste any portion of this vital energy, 
how invaluable the darkness of the long winter nights, 
when small birds may sleep or rest for sixteen hours at a 
stretch—four or five hours will be their maximum quota 
during the nesting season. And in the third place, the 
male bird defines by his song the demarcation of his 
territory. A cock chaffinch, for example, may sing every 
day from three different trees: these are the boundary- 
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posts of his domain. Any other chaffinch violating the 
inter-avian frontier rights of territory will at once be 
assaulted—more often than not, as though fighting for a 
divine right, the bird in possession is the victor; if he is 
defeated, he cedes a slice of his kingdom. 

Certain species—the mistle-thrush is notorious—will 
not permit any bird to enter their territories. To the bold 
mistle-thrush all invaders, large or small, hawk or warbler, 
are enemies and are relentlessly hounded out of his nesting 
area. The golden-billed blackbird pours out his rich 
melody with infinite calm: a challenge, if you will, to any 
rival male considering the annexation of a piece of his 
territory. The joyous song-flight of the skylark de- 
marcates by its aerial circuit the nesting territory upon 
the ground below: another lark crossing the aerial 
frontiers will be attacked. As the days of early spring 
lengthen, the male bird’s diurnal attendance at the 
territory becomes of longer duration until finally the 
entire twenty-four hours are passed within its boundaries. 
With the arrival of a mate and the beginning of nesting 
operations song attains its zenith, especially at dawn and 
perhaps in the evening. The period of full song will be 
dependent upon what share the male of the species takes 
in the nesting operations and, later, in the feeding of the 
young; but in most cases song wanes when the young 
hatch. An early nester, such as the mistle-thrush, rarely 
sings after the month of May, while the ring-dove, a late 
nester, will still be cooing in September. 

Thus song has evolved primarily as a means to the 
ends of securing a mate and a territory. But one who 
listens in late April and early May to the astounding out- 
put of bird-song at dawn and in the evening cannot 
doubt that song is also a safety-valve for that pent vitality 
stored up during the passionless months of winter. In 
the incredible days of spring the bird wakes with the 
first light, impelled by the vital flame of life glowing white- 
hot within its frail body to liberate the energy consuming 
its very being. Before it flies from its roosting perch, 
before it feeds, first must come that spontaneous pouring 
forth of ecstatic melody. At eventide, after the labour 
of the day, there is more song, less passionate, a calm 
expression of contentment. 

Song is rather the charm that lures than the quality 
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that finally captivates the female of the species. Rarely 
do we see a cock-bird singing directly to a hen—the com- 
mon whitethroat is a notable exception—though quite 
possibly she may be hidden away listening. Our study 
of the courtship of birds suggests that this is unlikely. 
We shall not forget, however, that it is the courting 
impulse that inspires the true and most perfect song. 
But we must note also that both song and display are 
losing to a certain extent their original sexual significance 
and tend to become instead regular functions of a bird’s 
life, such as the daily routine of foraging for food. 

The blackbird and the chaffinch sing only when organic 
changes incite them in January or February, but weather 
conditions greatly influence the duration and continuity 
of their song-season. At the time of writing it is Jan. 6, 
1936. A most unusually cold spell up to Christmas has 
been followed by an equally mild fortnight since. This 
evening a blackbird sang for five minutes. I had never 
previously heard one in Hertfordshire before Jan. 23, 
and the first or second week in February is more usual. 
But there are seasons of the year when reproductive im- 
pulses are neither the sole nor the prime causes of song. 
The redbreast and the starling resume a regular season of 
singing in the late summer after the moult, and there are 
other birds—song-thrushes, skylarks, linnets, dunnocks, 
and great titmice—that sing spasmodically in the autumn. 
In exceptionally mild winters these birds may sing right 
through to the New Year, and only a marked variance in 
their power and volume differentiates spring song from 
autumn song. But a sharp snap of cold soon nips the 
bud of autumn and winter song: only an occasional 
starling and the indomitable redbreast break the silence 
of a snow-bound countryside. 

But for all except the redbreast and the starling the 
exhausting months of nesting and the physical strain of 
the moult prohibit a second season of regular song. That 
the redbreast should resume song after the moult is not 
very surprising. In no species is the territorial instinct 
more strongly developed. Throughout the winter both 
male and female redbreast observe the restrictions of 
territory with surprising tenacity. While engaged in 
fierce territorial battle two rival males will sing with the 
utmost vigour. And we have seen that territory and song 
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are closely related. But the starling is essentially a 
gregarious bird and the least territorial of the passeres. 
The autumn singing of the starling owes nothing to sexual 
incitations, rather is it a natural alternative to those other 
occupations of its leisure moments, such as bathing and 
attending to the well-being of its plumage. It is an 
expression of pleasure and contentment, a feeling of well- 
being due to good weather and a plentiful supply of food. 
The evening socials of the little or large gatherings of 
starlings in the autumn are so clearly an agreeable relaxa- 
tion after a hard day’s foraging, and afford the singers 
such obvious pleasure. But in the spring, when the cock 
starling perches besides his nesting-hole, restlessly shuffling 
his wings, the spirit of courtship imbues his medley of 
stolen calls with a note of passion. 

The exigencies of courtship and territory are the factors 
governing the songs of the summer migrants to the British 
Isles. Bad weather may lessen their output and vehe- 
mence, but it cannot preclude song at that season of the 
year when nature demands it in the interests of the per- 
petuation of species: the wheel of life must turn regard- 
less of the accidents of isolated seasons or individuals. 
It will be remembered that earlier on we made mention of 
the subdued warbling songs of the swallow and the red- 
backed shrike. The whispered song of the male shrike 
is heard but rarely ; had that handsome bird the confident 
utterance of a nightingale, it might perhaps challenge the 
latter for lyric supremacy. This diffuse, unaccented 
type of song is termed sub-song, as opposed to true song, 
illustrated in the loud, clear notes of the blackbird, 
for example. Many species with true songs, such as the 
song-thrush, may be heard warbling softly in the early 
days of spring, before they attain to full song; others, 
such as the blackcap warbler, do so in autumn after the 
moult, in those last weeks before they leave these shores 
for southern climes. 

We have seen that bird-song began as a haphazard 
assembling of call-notes of no special form or continuity. 
Certain species of song-birds have not yet advanced 
beyond this stage. They have not needed to. Primarily 
the offspring of courtship and territory, true song has also 
been evolved as a foil by those birds of inconspicuous 
plumage and habits, such as the dunnock or the garden- 
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warbler, that their territories may be clearly delineated 
and prospective mates apprised of their hidden presence. 
The boldly-coloured shrike, perched on some prominent 
bough, needs no loud song to proclaim his whereabouts. 
The sober-hued spotted flycatcher, constantly sallying out 
from posts of advantage, will not be overlooked by the 
migrating females reaching the British Isles some ten days 
after him. His territory frontiers are clear to any rivai 
though his sweet warble be almost inaudible and rarely 
heard. Often song is virtually the only field-guide to the 
identity of two similarly plumaged species. Consider, for 
example, the chiff-chaff, the willow-warbler, and the 
wood-warbler; the marsh-titmouse and the willow- 
titmouse ; the reed-warbler and the marsh-warbler ; the 
tree-pipit and the meadow-pipit; and the two white- 
throats. Conversely, those species whose songs are much 
alike—the garden-warbler and the blackcap, for example, 
or the sedge-warbler and the reed-warbler—are physically 
distinct. 

This equipoise between lyrical and physical distinction, 
so well-marked among the warblers, is no chance matter : 
the medium of evolution has been at work here. Not 
unreasonably we can conclude that all warblers had a 
common ancestor-warbler. While each fresh branch, 
splitting off from the main trunk of the family, perfected 
some variation of song or plumage, it retained its generic 
characteristics, usually in the sub-song or the pattern of 
the plumage. Thus the songs of the two whitethroats, 
if we except their difference in audibility, are very similar 
but for the loud rattle of the lesser whitethroat, which 
many observers have thought to comprise the entire song. 
This rattle forms a part of the common whitethroat’s 
song; in the course of time the lesser whitethroat 
developed this rattle so that it rose well above the spring 
chorus, serving its territorial and courting purposes better 
than its circumambient warbling, now only a faint 
whispering. Again, the chiff-chaff has a sub-song that is 
a soft replica of the willow-warbler’s true song ; the clear 
two-note call broke through the woof of spring song more 
decisively than the generic decrescendo. 

That has been the story of bird-song; we might 
epitomise its evolution in a diagram, viz. : 
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Isolated calls of early ground-birds. 


Gradual linking-up of calls by early passeres. 


A primitive, diffuse, whispered warble, which is still the 
true song of some species but the sub-song of others. 


Song becomes associated with courtship. 


| 
It becomes the chief impulse of the breeding-season, fulfilling 
at the same time four all-important services : 


(1) Attracts the attention 
of the females. 

(2) Warns rival males 
that territory is already 
occupied, thus conserving 
vital energy, otherwise to 
be frittered away in com- 
bat. 

(3) Demarcates limits of 
territory. 

(4) Foils inconspicuous- 
ness of plumage or habits. 





Secondary impulse is 
that of favourable 
weather, and thus a 
plenitude of food. 


Minor impulses of 
anger and conquest. 





Minor impulse 
of 


Chief impulse in autumn <- pleasure. 
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Art. 10.—THE OPERAS OF MOZART. 


1. Idomeneo. Opera Seria in 3 Akten von W. A. Mozart. 
Volistaéndige Neubearbeitung von Lothar Wallerstein 
und Richard Strauss. Heinrichshofen’s Verlag, Magde- 
burg. n.d. 

2. Le Nozze di Figaro. Three Albums. The Mozart 
Society, 1935. 

3. Cosi fan tutte. Three Albums. The Mozart Society, 
1936. 

4. Mozart’s Operas. By Edward J. Dent. Chatto and 
Windus, 1913. 

5. Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Edited by 
Hans Mersman. Dent, 1928. 

6. Mozart. By Dyneley Hussey. Kegan Paul, 1928. 

7. Mozart. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Peter Davies, 1932. 

8. In Search of Mozart. By Henri Ghéon. Sheed and 
Ward, 1934. 

9. Mozart. By J. E. Talbot. Duckworth, 1934. 

10. Mozart. By Eric Blom. Dent, 1935. 


THE operas of Mozart are unique. They hold a supreme 
place both among musical works for the stage and among 
musical works of any kind. Gluck and Wagner, Verdi 
and Rossini wrote operas variously remarkable, but they 
wrote little else. Bach and Brahms, who wrote almost 
everything, wrote no operas, and Beethoven but one. 
Haydn and Schubert did indeed write operas, but their 
stage compositions have failed to survive in the theatre, 
and are barely known even by name. Mozart was so 
complete a musician that, except perhaps in pure song, 
his best works of any kind take rank with the best of that 
kind by whomsoever written. But his operas take rank 
with no others. They stand alone. Like the plays of 
Shakespeare, they have no competitors. ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro,’ produced in 1786, remains, after a hundred and 
fifty years of continuous stage life, entirely fresh, gay, 
youthful, and untouched by any revolutions in musical 
fashion. Upon the works of Wagner the shadows are 
already darkening ; the great operas of Mozart have lost 
not a gleam of their original brightness. The reason is 
clear. The genius of Mozart was purely musical; the 
genius of Wagner was restless and multiform. Mozart 
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was not an innovator—indeed, it is difficult to namea 
creative artist of the first rank who was. Wagner wanted 
to re-shape everything, from the books of words to the 
governance of the world. He wanted to be musician, 
poet, dramatist, critic, producer, philosopher; and re- 
former, and he wanted to be all these things at once. 
Mozart just wanted to write music. 

Opera is so strange a medley of the arts that some 
people think it ought not to exist; but the paradox of 
opera is this, that it may invoke the aid of many arts 
but must live by one alone. Opera is just opera in musica. 
Whatsoever will not serve the purpose of music is a dead 
weight upon opera and will drag it down. Wagner, the 
composer of opera nearest Mozart in rank, specially 
illustrates the peril of substituting a medley of the arts 
for the simple operatic form. His works resemble the 
Drury Lane drama in the days of Augustus Harris, when 
the stage sought to present the realism of fire, flood, 
tempest, and catastrophe. In every Wagnerian opera 
the composer is defeated by the theatricalist. Wagner 
(always a pioneer) was before his time. The proper sphere 
of his magnoperating genius had not been discovered. 
‘Das Rheingold ’ could be perfectly given at a picture- 
palace; ‘Cosi fan tutte’ could not. Even in ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ the beautiful scene at the beginning of the 
third act is ruined, first by Wagner the prose theorist 
(disguised as Hans Sachs), who expounds the principles 
of composition and makes the unhappy Walther serve up 
all his attempts at a prize song, and next by the supposed 
villain, Beckmesser, who re-enacts in dumb-show the 
riot-scene lowered to the plane of farce. Neither of these 
interpolations is operatic or even dramatic. The first is 
a chapter of a novel ; the second a scene in a film. When 
pure music reasserts itself in the quintet we are ready to 
_ fall at the composer’s feet and forgive him everything. 

These examples will serve to illustrate by contrast the 
special excellence of Mozart. From the supernatural 
tempest in ‘Idomeneo’ to the fire and water scenes in 
‘Die Zauberfléte,’ the operatic effects of Mozart never 
leave the realm of pure music. He wrote them as he wrote 
the G minor Symphony and the G minor Quintet. The 
instinct that forbade him to write a quintet like a sym- 
phony also forbade him to turn an opera into a ‘super- 
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show ’ of the exhibitive arts. Schikaneder might require 
Sarastro to enter in a car drawn by lions; but Mozart 
made no attempt to fit the situation with music appro- 
priate to lions or to cars. 

Before we pass to a brief consideration of Mozart’s 
operas in detail we must first place the composer himself 
in time. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born at Salzburg 
on Jan. 27, 1756, son of Leopold, a musician at the 
archiepiscopal court. The other Wolfgang, Goethe, was 
then turned six, and was to outlive his younger con- 
temporary by forty years. A Mozart-Goethe ‘ Faust’ is 
therefore among the great possibilities that never hap- 
pened. Of contemporary musicians, Handel was seventy- 
one, and near his end; Gluck was forty-one, Haydn 
twenty-three. Bach had been dead for nearly six years. 
In England, Johnson’s Dictionary had just appeared ; 
in Europe, India and America, the Seven Years’ War 
was about to make a lasting redistribution of power. 
Though he was the most perfectly organised natural 
musician we know, Mozart’s career as a composer of opera 
followed a normal course, for he began with immaturity 
and ended with failure. In 1768, at the age of twelve, he 
wrote two little pieces, ‘La Finta Semplice’ (The Pre- 
tended Simpleton) and ‘ Bastien und Bastienne,’ the one 
in Italian and the other in German, as befitted the future 
composer of the greatest Italian and the greatest German 
opera. There is no need for surprise at the boy’s precocity. 
He was cradled in music. Music was his first natural 
speech and his first acquirement. But Wolfgang did not 
lisp in numbers, because Leopold was not the kind of 
father or the kind of teacher to tolerate lisping. The 
eighteenth century regarded harmony and counterpoint 
as skilled trades and had no place of honour for musical 
infantilism. By the age of twelve Mozart was thoroughly 
grounded in musical form and expression ; and, even had 
his native genius been less, could have put together the 
expected numbers of a miniature opera as readily as a 
bright boy up for an Eton scholarship can put together 
the expected string of Latin verses. It is not surprising 
that Mozart wrote little operas at twelve; it would be 
surprising if he had not. 

‘La Finta Semplice’ is slightly difficult to place. 
The little opera was part of an ambitious father’s plan to 
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exploit the talent of his marvellous son, and he almost 
certainly revised it. An opera by a boy of twelve, per- 
formed at the Imperial Opera of Vienna, seemed to promise 
immediate cash and future profits. But Leopold was 
defeated. He declared, perhaps rightly, that the older 
musicians, jealous of a mere child, united to prevent the 
promised performance. Certainly the manager, who had 
once seemed well-disposed, became definitely ill-disposed, 
and the little work was not given in Vienna. It was 
first played in Salzburg by the command of Archbishop 
Sigismund in 1769. ‘ Bastien und Bastienne,’ produced in 
1768 at the house of the celebrated Dr Mesmer, whose 
name has given a word to the dictionaries and whose art 
is gaily immortalised in ‘ Cosi fan tutte,’ is an operetta 
of greater originality. The first theme of the overture 
anticipates the first theme of the Eroica Symphony, a 
coincidence specially startling to one who happened to 
know the opera before he knew the symphony. Though 
not intrinsically important, ‘ Bastien und Bastienne ’ has 
one special interest: it gives a hint of Mozart’s greatest 
operatic gift, the power of drawing a character musically. 
Papageno is not more clearly distinguished from Tamino 
than is the mock Magician from the two lovers, and his 
conjuration, ‘ Diggi, Daggi,’ is as characteristic as 
Leporello’s ‘ Notte e giorno faticar.’ There is perhaps a 
moral in Mozart’s operatic début. ‘ Bastien und 
Bastienne ’ was performed through private enterprise ; 
‘La Finta Semplice ’ was rejected through the intrigues 
in a state opera-house.* 

The child-musician having been industriously hawked 
by his father round central Europe, London, and Paris, 
was taken to Italy in 1769, the year of Napoleon’s birth. 
To the boy himself the richest result of the Italian tour 
was neither his personal success nor a commission from 
Milan for a new opera, but his first acquaintance with a 
truly scholarly musician, Padre Martini, whom he met at 
Bologna. The passing of Mozart from the narrow forma- 
lism of Leopold to the wider vision of Martini was like the 
passing of Hazlitt from his Hackney College to his first 
acquaintance with Coleridge ; for though Martini is of no 





* At the moment of writing, the aria ‘Colla bocca e non col core,’ 
from ‘La Finta Semplice,’ is being sung in a scene of Mr. Cochran’s 
piece ‘ Follow the Sun,’ at the Adelphi Theatre. 
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importance as a creative musician, his writings exhibit 
a@ spacious understanding, and it was he who taught the 
growing boy that musical form is not a kind of etiquette, 
but the very body of creation, without which the spirit 
cannot be made manifest. Let us remember with 
gratitude Martini, as well as Bach, when next we hear the 
great finale of the Jupiter Symphony. Mozart set to 
work in 1770 (the year of Beethoven’s birth) upon his 
opera for Milan. The book was drawn from the ‘ Mith- 
ridate ’ of Racine. Mozart was no longer the clever child 
who had put together the little musical patterns of his 
early operettas. He was turned fourteen and already 
knew the pangs of adolescence ; but no boy of that age, 
not even a Mozart, can set Racine to music. The amount 
of Racine that survived the hacking of the play to suit 
the requirements of singers was very small; but the work 
was still on the heroic plane ; and for work on that plane 
Mozart was not yet ready. Nevertheless, if we may 
believe Leopold, the opera was very successful, though 
what the Milanese most enjoyed was not Mozart, but his 
clever imitation of the usual operatic commonplaces. 
Actually, his next commissioned work, ‘ Lucio Silla,’ 
composed in 1772, contained more of the real Mozart, and 
failed to please. With its failure ended the Mozarts’ 
Italian campaign, and they were compelled to fall back 
upon the drudgery of Salzburg under a new master. Italy 
saw them no more. As if by a portent, their first return 
from Italy in 1771 coincided with the death of Archbishop 
Sigismund von Schrattenbach. His successor was Hier- 
onymus von Colloredo, justly execrated by posterity. 
The servitude of German musicians, which Beethoven 
proudly disdained, resembled a little the servitude of 
Elizabethan players. Without a noble patron there was 
nothing but a precarious, vagabond life. The association 
of Haydn with the princely Esterhazys was honourable to 
both sides; but a Colloredo could dress Mozart in a 
menial’s livery and send him to eat with the cooks and the 
lackeys. It was to the Salzburg of Colloredo that the 
Italian travellers returned. Not until 1775, at the age of 
nineteen, did Mozart begin to touch the fringe of success 
as an opera-writer. During the latter part of 1774 the 
court of Bavaria gave him an order for a light opera, and 
he began the music before visiting Munich in December. 
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As the libretto, ‘La Finta Giardiniera ’ (The Pretended 
Garden-girl), had already been set to music, Mozart 
probably got from his predecessor some useful hints about 
the lay-out of a light opera. The story may be called 
absurd ; but the music is difficult to assess, for the opera 
underwent some later revisions. A version was played 
in London several years ago and provided a most agreeable 
entertainment. Mr Christie and his advisers at Glynde- 
bourne should turn their attention to ‘ La Finta Giardi- 
niera,’ which, though not of high importance, has definitely 
passed from the category of juvenilia and may be called 
Mozart’s first real opera. 

Several years elapsed before Mozart again appeared as 
a writer of opera. They were eventful years, which 
included vain hopes of an appointment at the court of 
Bavaria, and a second visit to Paris, where he found a 
battle raging between the partisans of Gluck and music- 
drama and the partisans of Piccinni and old-fashioned 
opera. Mozart observed the controversy, but remained 
wisely neutral. On this tour he was accompanied by his 
mother, and in Paris she died. Of actual success in Paris 
he had little and of possible success elsewhere he had 
no chance, for Leopold summoned him sternly back to 
Salzburg and servitude. Between his musical adventures 
came several love-affairs; mostly transient, for Mozart 
was as ready as Cherubino to cling to successive or 
simultaneous petticoats, the most tempestuous of them 
being agitated by the alluring form of the singer Aloysia 
Weber, who dazzled him, mocked him, and left him to find 
consolation and ultimate marriage with her duller and 
plainer sister Constanze. 

Both in desire and in practice Mozart was feeling his 
way towards mature opera. In 1779 he carried further 
some incidental music he had written for the drama 
‘Thamos, King of Egypt,’ played by the company of 
Schikaneder, the actor, and he wrote portions of a German 
opera published posthumously with the title ‘ Zaide ’— 
the name of its heroine. These have merely sympto- 
matic interest, Schikaneder and ‘ Thamos’ hinting at 
‘The Magic Flute,’ and ‘ Zaide’ more than hinting at 
‘ Die Entfiihrung.’ Once more Bavaria gave him a chance 
by commissioning an Italian opera seria for 1781. The 
story of Idomeneus, King of Crete, who, returning from 

Vol. 266.—WNo. 528. Y 
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Troy, made a vow as rash as that of Jephthah, judge of 
Israel, is eminently suitable for operatic setting ; but the 
librettist was incompetent and did not know how to get 
his characters on and off the stage. Moreover, the 
available singers had specific defects which limited 
grievously the composer’s freedom of musical expression. 
‘Idomeneo ’ is therefore not a stage success; but it has 
very great musical interest. The solos, the storm, the 
fine quartet, and, indeed, the general character of the 
work, may be claimed as the first clear indication of 
Mozart’s stature as a writer of opera. Something could 
still be done with ‘Idomeneo’; but the something must 
be less drastic than the recent German version by Lothar 
Wallerstein and Richard Strauss. We do not want Mozart 
with twentieth-century improvements. That Mozart did 
not fulfil his intention of revising the work for different 
singers must be deplored. But we are not entitled to 
revise it for him, and so we have to do our best with an 
opera in which the tenor should be a bass and the castrato 
a tenor. Mr Christie should certainly produce 
‘Idomeneo’ at Glyndebourne ; but he should decisively 
reject the latest German refabrication. 

‘Idomeneo ’ was given at Munich early in 1781, the year 
in which Mozart was literally kicked out of the service 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg, and in which the dubious 
widow Weber, probably not guiltless of trading in her 
daughters, exacted from the susceptible composer, who 
had been lodging in her house, a written bond to marry 
Constanze. Mozart’s dismissal in 1781 and his marriage 
in 1782 ended a servitude of a different kind, the long 
servitude to his father. Leopold was by nature an under- 
ling who submitted to the humiliations of the local tyrant 
and expected the same submissiveness from his son. He 
was not a bad father, but he was too much of a father, and 
killed the spirit of adventure in his all-too-docile son. 
Left to himself, Mozart would have learned to find his 
own way in the world. But Leopold wanted Wolfgang 
to be both a safe fixture at Salzburg and a touring prodigy 
in Europe—indeed, he appeared to believe that the whole 
duty of Wolfgang was to make Leopold’s fortune. Col- 
loredo, like the base Indian, threw a pearl away richer than 
all his tribe ; but he gave the Mozarts no worse treatment 
than some incumbents used to give, and perhaps still give, 
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their schoolmaster-organists or than some English borough 
councils give to municipal bandsmen. A defence could be 
put up for Colloredo; a bad case could easily be made 
against Leopold. He never forgave Wolfgang’s declara- 
tion of independence and refused with stiff resentment to 
be friendly with Constanze. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that Mozart’s marriage was a failure. In the normal 
ways of the world, a woman marries a man, not an in- 
stitution; and the husband of Constanze was not the 
Mozart of our idolatry, but a weak, ingenuous, incon- 
spicuous and unsuccessful little man, the father of her 
short-lived children, only two of whom survived to 
maturity. Indeed, apart from his music, Mozart had 
scarcely any vital existence. That music so graciously 
aristocratic should flow from such a humble vessel is one 
of the inexplicable caprices of nature. The fanatics 
who maintain that the plays of Shakespeare must have 
been written by numerous members of the peerage might 
find their hardihood checked if they paused to consider, 
as they never do, the facts of imaginative creation. 
Vienna, where the final dismissal was given during 
the Archbishop’s stay there, was at first inclined to be 
friendly to Mozart. The Emperor Joseph II desired to 
encourage German opera, and Mozart was commissioned 
to set a libretto, which, in the easy fashion of the times, 
the author had brazenly borrowed from another opera. 
The gorgeous East was in favour at the moment, and the 
subject of the new work was the escape of a captive 
Christian lady from the harem of a pasha—‘ Die Entfiih- 
rung aus dem Serail’ (The Flight from the Seraglio). 
Mozart began his task in August 1782 and the work was 
produced in July 1783. ‘The Seraglio’ is the earliest 
of Mozart’s operas to be found in the regular operatic 
repertory. There are mistakes in the general lay-out ; 
but the vitality of invention atones for all defects. Osmin 
is the first of Mozart’s great musical characters, and 
Blondchen, the heroine’s English maid, is own sister to 
Susanna, Zerlina, and Despina. Pedrillo sings an ex- 
quisite romanza which Sullivan must have remembered 
when he wrote ‘Take a pair of sparkling eyes,’ and 
Constanze, the uninteresting captive, has two vocal 
concertos (‘ Traurigkeit ’ and ‘ Martern aller Arten’) of 
high quality, though they are placed so close together 
Y 2 
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that the effect of both is impaired and the singer left 
exhausted. Belmonte, the hero, is completely colourless ; 
but the most serious defect of the opera is the absence of 
any music for the magnanimous Pasha—there being, 
originally, no singer for the part; and we are discon- 
certed by a character who is mute when he should sing 
and is vocal only when he speaks. Shallow persons often 
denounce opera as ‘ unnatural.’ All art is unnatural— 
that is why it is art. Art is not an enclosed or imitated 
portion of nature, but nature transposed by the creative 
energy of man into forms limited by the material of ex- 
pression. Within the limits of its own conventions every 
art lives a genuine natural life; but if it values that life 
it must not transgress those limits. Opera is a form of art 
in which characters express naturally their dramatic 
intensity in song. An operatic character without song 
is therefore unnatural, a wanderer from another world. 
The songless Pasha of ‘ The Seraglio,’ being out of the 
musical picture, leaves the tragedy ineffective. What 
keeps the opera alive is the comedy, the irresistible viva- 
city which is one great quality of Mozart as an opera- 
writer ; what we miss is the tenderness which is another 
of his gifts. Constanze is far from the high passion of 
Pamina, Blondchen has not the loving little heart of 
Zerlina. Mozart, at the age of twenty-six and after several 
efforts, had not achieved complete success as a composer 
of opera. But the miracle was about to happen. 

In 1783, a year after the production of ‘ The Seraglio,’ 
Mozart encountered in Vienna the remarkable adventurer 
called Lorenzo da Ponte, baptised Jew, priest, poet, and 
amorist. Mozart was in search of a librettist ; Da Ponte 
was in search of a composer. All they needed was a 
story; and this was provided when ‘ La Folle Journée 
ou le Mariage de Figaro,’ by Beaumarchais, was trium- 
phantly produced in Paris on April 27, 1784. Mozart, 
who had been attracted by Paisiello’s ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia ’ (1780), based on the earlier play of Beaumarchais, 
himself suggested the natural sequel, and the librettist 
produced an opera-book which closely follows the original 
play in its story of personal intrigues, and wisely rejects 
the political satire which gave the play its immediate 
vogue. The most astonishing fact about the opera is the 
sudden growth in musical stature it reveals. Between 
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‘The Seraglio’ and ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ came the 
sketches for two light operas, ‘ L’Oca del Cairo ’ and ‘ Lo 
Sposo Deluso ’ in 1783, and the four delightful numbers of 
‘Der Schauspieldirektor ’ early in 1786; but the first 
two are mere fragments, and the last is both too small in 
scale and too near ‘ Figaro’ in date to afford any useful 
evidence of artistic development. ‘The Seraglio’ is a 
delightful but imperfect composition; ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro’ is in the highest class of musical achievements. 
Even more wonderful than the melodic perfection of the 
arias and the superb architecture of the ensembles is the 
creative unity of the whole. ‘ Figaro’ has in the highest 
degree the outstanding quality of all great musical and 
literary creations, the quality that we may call creative 
motion. It ‘goes on,’ without pausing to yearn or to 
expatiate, and in the full tide of motion attains complete 
musical and narrative expression. In other words, the 
movements really move. This quality of creative motion 
is the secret of the spell cast upon us by the masters of 
narration—by Homer, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, 
Dickens, and Dumas. Compare a genuine play like 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet ’ with a literary play like Brown- 
ing’s ‘A Soul’s Tragedy.’ ‘Hamlet,’ despite the 
apparently stationary solos, is always going on; ‘A 
Soul’s Tragedy,’ despite an apparently progressive story, 
revolves as uselessly as the wheels of a locomotive on frosty 
rails. Almost the only defect of ‘ Figaro’ is an over- 
fullness in the fourth act, and even this may be taken 
simply as a measure of the difference between a leisured 
and a hasty period. But any defect in that act would be 
redeemed by the great finale, which sheds a glow of tender- 
ness over a story that promised little more than the 
success or failure of an unexalted intrigue. There is no 
need to doubt a happy ending that unites, musically, the 
simple affections of Figaro and Susanna and restores the 
romance of Rosina and Almaviva. The moved and 
gratified hearer carries from a performance of ‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro’ not the strains of solicitation, but the tender 
echoes of ‘ Deh vieni non tardar ’ and ‘ Contessa, perdona.’ 

Vienna produced ‘ Figaro’ on May 1, 1786, just a 
century and a half ago; but Prague really put it on the 
map of music. Mozart paid a triumphant visit to the 
Bohemian capital early in 1787 and could report that even 
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the street-boys whistled the airs from ‘ Figaro.’ When 
Don Giovanni’s private band, playing snatches from 
popular operas, performs a few bars of ‘ Non pit andrai,’ 
Leporello could justly remark, ‘ Questo poi la conosco pur 
troppo.’ The jest would have had no meaning in un- 
grateful Vienna, which turned with fatigue from a master- 
piece to welcome something more trivial. The emperor 
himself had deigned to remark in jest that there were ‘too 
many notes ’ in ‘ The Seraglio’; Vienna always found too 
many notes in any opera by Mozart. 

The success of ‘ Figaro ’ in Prague led to a commission 
for a new opera, and Mozart went naturally to Da Ponte 
for the book. The subject chosen was the profligate life 
of Don Juan and his destruction by the statue which he 
had impiously invited to supper. We need not trace the 
history of this cautionary tale, which, like the similar 
story of Faust’s bargain with the devil, was a medieval 
invention devised to frighten the wicked into repentance. 
The curious fact is that both stories have lent themselves 
to memorable presentations of the eternal verities, and, 
we must add, to presentations in which the original values 
have become strangely distorted. Neither story is a 
tragedy in the right sense. All good Christians were 
meant to rejoice in the dreadful dismemberment of Faust 
by the devils and in the precipitation of Don Juan into 
hell by the marble hands of his victim. To this day the 
rough retributions in ‘Punch and Judy’ are a source of 
merriment even to repellently modern children. Faust 
and Don Juan are to be shuddered at and laughed at, not 
to be felt with and wept over. Art, however, being 
creative, re-animates the destructive myths of medizval 
piety. The infernal pictures of Bosch give us delight. 
Milton’s Satan becomes majestic and almost admirable. 
Goethe’s Faust not only cheats the devil because, like 
Peer Gynt, ‘ he had women behind him,’ but joins with the 
Spirit of Denial himself in a partnership of spiritual 
affirmation. Mozart’s Don Giovanni ceases to be ‘Il 
Dissoluto Punito ’ (as the title calls him) and becomes so 
completely the hero of the piece that we delight in his 
polished profligacy and detest the almost venomous virtue 
of Donna Anna. But we must remember the old fable if 
we are to understand why Da Ponte and Mozart wrote 
‘Don Giovanni ’ as a dramma giocoso, in which the happy 
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ending is the damnation of its hero followed by a joyous 
vaudeville, sung to point the moral of his fate. 

The story was familiar in many versions, from ‘ El 
Burlador de Sevilla ’ of Tirso de Molina to ‘ Le Festin de 
Pierre ’ of Moliére ; but we may be sure that Da Ponte 
did no more than borrow from other opera-books, two of 
which, at least, were familiar to him. The book for 
‘ Figaro ’ had been shaped by the master-hand of Beau- 
marchais; there was no master-hand in the book for 
‘Don Giovanni’; and the opera has suffered, not (as we 
have shown) because it is inconsistent, but simply because 
it is untidy. In outline the plot is excellent; but in 
action the drama is impeded by characters who contribute 
nothing to the story. After her first tremendous indict- 
ment Donna Anna is merely useful as a voice in the great 
ensembles. Don Ottavio’s solos are as irrelevant as 
Anna’s, and if a popular tenor decided to replace them by 
‘M’appari’ and ‘ Spirto gentil’ the course of the opera 
would be unaltered. The frail and faithful Elvira is very 
ineffectively used. All the life and interest of the opera 
are concentrated in the rascals, the peasants, and the 
statue. But what life and what interest! The music 
of the Don and Leporello, of Masetto and Zerlina, is a 
delight to the elderly connoisseur and to the young novice 
at his first opera ; and with means incredibly simple, the 
music of the statue gives the hearer a thrill of dread which 
the elaborated noises of ‘Salome’ and ‘ Elektra’ seek 
in vain to arouse. ‘Don Giovanni’ was produced in 
Prague on Oct. 29, 1787, with immense success. Vienna, 
as usual, was unfriendly, and not till May in the following 
year was the opera performed there. A few changes were 
made. The tenor could not sing ‘ Il mio tesoro,’ and was 
given instead the differently beautiful ‘ Dalla sua pace.’ 
Elvira required another aria, and was placated with ‘ Mi 
tradi,’ which is lovely but irrelevant. A new duet for 
Zerlina and Leporello was so bad a second thought that 
it is very rarely included in any performance. Worst of 
all, the finale was omitted, and this bad precedent of 
ending a comedy in the key of tragedy is now followed in 
most opera-houses. 

By 1789 Vienna felt able to endure more notes from 
Mozart and asked for a comic opera. Once again, and for 
the last time, Da Ponte and Mozart collaborated, and the 
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result was ‘Cosi fan tutte’ (Thus do all Women !), the 
crown-jewel among light operas. Indeed, Mozart’s last 
Italian opera may be called every Italian opera, for in the 
impudently absurd story, with its transparent conspiracies, 
disguises, and misunderstandings, and in the delicious 
music, with its mock-heroic treatment of comic situations, 
we have not only perfect art but perfect parody. The 
heroes and the heroines and the chambermaid and the 
conspirator are epitomes of the universal operatic popula- 
tion, and have lost their humanity to achieve new life as 
perfect puppets in a world of perfect unreality. As in 
‘ Petrushka,’ the marionettes in ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ are like 
life and are yet not life. But some good people (Beet- 
hoven included) have been shocked by the supposed 
immorality of a quadrilateral complication which is as 
free from offence as a quadrilateral figure of Euclid. 
There have even been some who proposed to re-write the 
opera on the plane of edification, as if one could turn 
‘The Rape of the Lock ’ into ‘ The Idylls of the King ’ or 
‘The Importance of being Earnest’ into ‘ The Silver Box.’ 

“Cosi fan tutte’ was performed privately at the end 
of 1789 and publicly in January 1790, but achieved no 
great success, and, indeed, has never till recently won the 
response a jest so delicious deserves. The lightness and 
gaiety of the music conceal difficulties no less formidable 
than those of the weightier operas, and demand per- 
fection of style in the performance. Fiordiligi must be as 
vocally tragic as Donna Anna, yet keep to the plane of 
high comedy. We intend no disrespect to some respect- 
able performances at home and abroad when we say that 
‘ Cosi fan tutte ’ was never given in due perfection till the 
performance in 1934 at Glyndebourne, before an audience 
that seemed likely to be few however fit. But the almost 
unknown opera conquered; and the ew enthusiasm 
goes now to the extreme of asserting that ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ 
is Mozart’s best opera. The claim is absurd. ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte’ is, indeed, almost flawless; but in its glittering 
perfection there is neither the magnitude nor the mag- 
nanimity of the greater, faultier works. 

Shortly after the production of ‘Cosi’ in 1790, the 
Emperor Joseph II, from whom Mozart still hoped for 
recognition, died, and was succeeded by Leopold II, from 
whom he could hope for nothing. Thereafter the shadows 
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closed in upon him. But there was a final burst of 
splendour. As we have seen, Mozart had written in- 
cidental music for Schikaneder’s production of ‘ Thamos.’ 
Schikaneder, after a curiously varied life that might have 
been copied from the strolling players in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ’—if, indeed, that work did not copy something 
from him—had become the purveyor of popular entertain- 
ments at an unfashionable theatre on the outskirts of 
Vienna. Remembering Mozart, he commissioned a comic 
opera that should have the kind of scenic effects and 
theatrical magic that we associate with the Christmas 
pantomimes. In Schikaneder’s first sketch there was an 
injured queen of supernatural power, whose lovely 
daughter, stolen by a wicked magician, was to be rescued 
by a young prince armed with a talisman, in the form of 
a magic flute, given him by the queen. But before the 
collaborators in the new pantomime had got very far, 
their plot was anticipated by a rival, who hastily pro- 
duced an entertainment in which a prince and his servant 
accomplished the rescue of a distressed maiden by the 
aid of a magic zither and a magic bassoon. The undis- 
mayed and economical Schikaneder kept what was written, 
and, calling to his help one Ludwig Giesecke from his 
troupe of actors, made a conversion as surprising as that 
which, a century ago, turned a disagreeable Samuel Pick- 
wick into a figure of universal benevolence. The story was 
completely changed. The injured queen became the 
embodiment of evil, and the wicked magician became the 
magnanimous high priest of a Masonic Utopia, sheltering 
the threatened child of an evil mother till a worthy and 
attested hero should pass through fire and water for her 
sake. Schikaneder’s story was intended to exploit the 
character of Papageno, played by himself: Giesecke’s 
story subordinates both Papageno the clown and Tamino 
the prince to the overpowering figure of Sarastro—that is, 
if Giesecke were the author, for his name was never 
mentioned in connection with ‘ The Magic Flute ’ till many 
years later. Giesecke was a remarkable person, who, said 
to be the original of Wilhelm Meister himself, passed from 
the study to the stage and thence to science, achieved a 
professorship in Dublin and a portrait by Raeburn, and 
became both a knight and a figure in European learning. 
His claim to the authorship of the book for ‘ The Magic 
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Flute’ was made quite casually in conversation at a time 
when he was an eminent man with nothing to gain from 
a confessed association with Schikaneder’s shabby enter- 
prises. Whatever Giesecke’s part in ‘The Magic Flute,’ 
the clear fact is that the story begins in one way and ends 
in another ; and those who have failed to understand why 
the Queen of the Night should have chosen Tamino to be 
the instrument of her own destruction may be assured 
that the fault is not theirs. 

But here a strictly chronological narrative must be 
interrupted. ‘The Magic Flute’ was begun in the 
spring of 1791. In August Mozart’s friends in Prague 
asked him to provide a serious opera to celebrate the 
coronation of Leopold II as King of Bohemia in September. 
The libretto provided was a version of ‘ La Clemenza di 
Tito’ by Metastasio, a classic and frigid story. But 
Mozart was fully occupied with ‘ The Magic Flute,’ which 
he wrote from his heart ; and to ‘ La Clemenza,’ suddenly 
demanded with ill-timed urgency, he could give only the 
teased fragments of his failing energy. Those who have 
been compelled to interrupt a labour of love by some un- 
welcome task will understand Mozart’s distraction. He 
did what he could. ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ was duly 
written and performed, and it failed. It is still a failure ; 
but it is a simple, honest failure, not an abject failure nor a 
pretentious failure. Certain numbers, especially ‘ Non 
piu di fiore,’ live in the concert room ; but the whole lacks 
the creative motion of Mozart’s inspired compositions. 
Those who can accept a great man’s second best for the 
sake of his best will never disdain ‘La Clemenza.’ We 
should be foolish not to read or see ‘ Timon of Athens’ 
because it is inferior to ‘ King Lear.’ 

Despite the failure of ‘La Clemenza,’ Mozart, on his 
return to Vienna, was able to compose some of the best 
parts of ‘The Magic Flute,’ including the magnificent 
overture. From a clown’s pantomime with incidental 
lovers, ‘The Magic Flute’ became a serious, indeed, a 
religious drama, humanised, in Shakespearean fashion, 
by the broad life of the comic relief. Papageno and his 
Papagena represent the instinct of humanity that desires 
no more than immediate gratification; Tamino and 
Pamina represent the instinct of humanity that aspires to 
noble attainment even at the cost of toil and suffering ; 
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Sarastro represents the wisdom that animates the will to 
attain. Yet all these high matters take the form not of 
moral exhortation but of artistic creation. Mozart, like 
Shakespeare, neither approves nor condemns, but presents 
for our reception the truth that is beauty. Monostatos, 
like Caliban, is punished, but permitted; Tamino and 
Pamina, like Ferdinand and Miranda, have a bitter testing 
and sre united by faith, love, and courage ; Sarastro, like 
Prospero, controls and is controlled. The great design is 
clear, and its expression, in the best-loved numbers of the 
work, is never lost on the hearer who aspires to know 
Mozart worthily. Some of the characters have passed 
into popular mythology and the story triumphs over its 
own lovable absurdities. Only the dull persons who 
cannot look at a work of art till it is stuck about with 
labels of identification will take ‘The Magic Flute’ as a 
mere document in Freemasonry. Further, the critics 
who condemn the absence of a ‘ real ’ (i.e. a sexual) love- 
scene between Tamino and Pamina have missed the whole 
point of a work which proclaims the beauty of a love that 
transcends the urgency of sex. The love of Papageno and 
Papagena is physical ; the love of Tamino and Pamina is 
metaphysical. And yet, by a felicitous chance, if chance 
it be and not pure inspiration, some of the most delightful 
moments in the opera are the duets of Papageno and 
Pamina—the physical and the metaphysical meeting, as 
in life they must, on the plane of understanding. The 
love that means the darkness and oblivion of death is 
hymned with sufficient fervour in ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ ; 
‘ The Magic Flute ’ sings the love that is light and life. 
That there are some minor failures in ‘The Magic 
Flute ’ cannot be denied ; but we must not be bullied into 
taking its greatest merit as its greatest defect. We have 
learned to abjure the nineteenth-century doctrine that 
a work of art is good if it is moral; we must as firmly 
abjure the twentieth-century doctrine that a work of art 
is bad if itis moral. The Spenserian virtue of ‘ The Magic 
Flute ’ has naturally incited the noisy midges of criticism 
to assert its inferiority to the amoral ‘ Cosi fan tutte.’ 
We listen politely, and pass on. ‘The Magic Flute’ is the 
greatest of operas. It calls out our deepest affection and 
our highest admiration. No other opera lies so near to 
the heart of the hearer who knows it well. In the un- 
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challengeable judgment of recorded history it is written 
that in all places and in all times man is at his greatest 
when he strives for noble achievement and at his lowest 
when he sinks with ignoble content into the sensual sty. 
‘What is a man 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more; 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused.’ 


That, in its lovable and exquisite music, is the message 
of ‘ The Magic Flute.’ 

The work, produced on Sept. 30, 1791, in a shabby, 
unfashionable theatre, was a great success, and the 
splendour of that achievement irradiated the last hours of 
a dying man. Mozart’s incessant and innocent labours 
had brought him no material success and had hardly 
spared him the degradations of poverty. Not yet thirty- 
six, he was physically and mentally worn out, and no 
measures of rest or restoration could have saved him. 
To speculate upon what he might have done is useless. 
It is never safe to judge an artist by the works he did not 
live to write ; and in any case the bequest of Mozart to 
the world is equal in value and completeness to the legacies 
of his only peers, Bach and Beethoven, whose lives were 
longer. The widow, left in penury, was urged to waste 
no money on his funeral, and the body of a supremely 
great artist was huddled into a common grave on Dec. 6, 
the day after his death. He whose last great utterance 
was the greeting to the sun in ‘ The Magic Flute’ was 
interred without a mourner on a wild winter day, and the 
place of his sepulture remains unknown. Vienna, that 
grudged him bread, did not even give him a stone. 

The work of Mozart has now attained a high renown 
that is beyond any danger but the excesses of those 
fanatical modern partisans who, babbling like our High- 
gate seer of ‘summject’ and ‘ommject,’ appear to 
identify Beethoven with the first and Mozart with the 
second. Those who can find ‘ summiject’ or ‘ ommiject ’ 
in ‘ Fidelio ’ or in ‘ Figaro ’ are welcome to their ingenuity. 
Those who wish to base their opinions upon something 
more substantial than the cackle of cocktail parties will 
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find a rich variety of historical, biographical, and critical 
information in the volumes named at the head of this 
article. But of course the only way to know the operas 
of any composer is to read the scores and to hear them 
performed. The five best operas of Mozart are readily 
accessible in popular editions ; the others are a little harder 
to come by—a score of ‘ Idomeneo ’ in the original Italian 
being now almost unobtainable. Performances of the 
more popular works, either in the original languages or 
in English, have been fairly frequent here. The record of 
the Old Vic and Sadlers Wells is specially honourable. 
Many English lovers of Mozart have been driven abroad 
to find performances worthy of the master, especially to 
Salzburg, which despised and rejected Mozart living and 
now piously profits by Mozart dead ; but there is no need 
to travel into central Europe to hear what can be better 
heard in central Sussex. The little opera-house at Glynde- 
bourne near Lewes gives performances which achieve both 
the perfection of detail that commercial theatres cannot 
afford and the intimacy of presentation that large theatres 
cannot attain. Europeans will now have to travel to 
England if they wish to enjoy Mozart at his best; so 
Glyndebourne must never fall below itself. 

Glyndebourne can, in a sense, be brought home to our 
own firesides ; for the six volumes of gramophone records 
made there at actual performances of ‘ Figaro ’ and ‘ Cosi’ 
contain all the best songs, and, what is even better, all 
the great ensembles. The reproduction is beyond praise. 
With these volumes and the vocal scores to supply the 
connecting recitatives and to show the lay-out of the 
concerted numbers, the happy listener can have at will 
innumerable performances of operas as great as they are 
delightful. We now await ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘ The 
Magic Flute.’ The temptation to dwell upon the in- 
exhaustible beauty of these lovely examples of a lovely 
art must be resisted. Let us be content to say that the 
operas of Mozart are a joy to youth and a treasure to 
maturity ; and that as the days darken towards the 
journey’s end, and the wise begin to cast away the things 
that have served their turn, these remain a cherished part 
of the beauty of life which age will relinquish with the 
deepest regret. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 
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Art. 11.—THE MILITANT IDEALISM OF JAPAN. 


For months past the clubs of Paris and Moscow have 
buzzed with rumour of a ‘ German-Japanese Alliance.’ 
This curious link—or so the gossips insist—was formally 
forged in Tokyo on Jan. 4 last, or about the time when 
President Roosevelt was deploring that primal ‘ Law of 
the Sword ’ to which he saw all nations outside the two 
Americas grimly committed. Whether or not such an 
agreement exists, there are signs of closer cultural con- 
tacts between these two formidable ‘ deserters’ from the 
League of Nations. When Vice-Admiral Matsushita and 
the officers of his training-squadron were in Berlin, they 
found marked favours at the hands of Reichsfiihrer 
Hitler, Baron von Neurath, and General Goering. At 
festal tables the Admiral drew striking parallels between 
the present trials of ‘our Japanese Fatherland’ and 
Germany’s own. Luckily (he went on), both races, 
although widely sundered in space, were yet one ‘in 
their efficiency, valour and tenacity.’ And for all the 
obstacles in their path, Germans and Japanese knew how 
to battle for that ‘ peace’ which is the Gleichberechtigung 
of equal rights. The whole Press of the Reich took note 
of this Japanese speech. They pointed out how much 
more weighty it was than any civilian’s could be, seeing 
the singular power and privilege which the fighting 
services of Japan enjoy under the Meiji Constitution of 
1889, and the later amendments to it drawn up by the 
General Staffs. ‘So there is between us ’—German 
editors agreed—‘ a peculiar nexus of thought and feeling 
which centres in a lofty view of the State and its mystical 
ferment in the body-politic.’ 

Yet I doubt whether the learned Germans have fully 
grasped the age-old complex of that Nippon Seishin 
(otherwise known as Yamato-Damashi), which is to say, 
the unchanging race-mind of modern Japan. But if 
Professor Inazo Nitobe’s interpretation of it (to which 
I shall return) could be hotly challenged at home—and 
that so as to set the Empire in uproar and embarrass the 
Government—foreign mistakes in this abstruse matter 
may be condoned. Whatever be the cause—political, 
economic, or sentimental—it is undeniable that Japan 
and Germany have drawn together, and China’s Ministers 
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in Europe and the Americas are disturbed at it. Thus in 
Paris, Dr Wellington Koo fears the tension between 
Tokyo and Moscow may lead to a sudden stroke of war. 
A corresponding coolness in Russo-German relations is 
thought to account for an East-and-West entente to 
which the Soviet organ ‘ Izvestia’ refers bluntly as: 
‘Secret negotiations carried on in Berlin by Japan’s 
extremists, who hide from their people and Press—and 
even from their civil Chiefs—the sinister plans they 
harbour against the U.S.S.R.’ True, Russia’s own 
armaments have doubled in cost since last year and now 
total 700,000,000 rubles, with potential forces of 6,000,000 
men, and millions more in reserve: ‘ But our Red Army 
is a weapon of defence ; whereas Japan prepares to seize 
still more territory on the Asiatic mainland, especially in 
Inner Mongolia, which is a strategic sphere.’ 

This looming trial of strength in East Asia to which 
‘ Izvestia ’ alludes is of high interest to service and official 
circles in the German Reich, with its inevitable weakening 
of Soviet energy in European affairs. So Bismarck’s 
saying, ‘ Russia must stay at home,’ is once more debated. 
German strategists speculate on what her fate in the field 
may be if she elects to fight again in the Asian fringes 
of her vast domain of 8,144,228 square miles. ‘ Little’ 
Japan—as these professionals point out—with a land 
area smaller than the single State of California, has already 
humbled that crude colossus in war by sea and land. 
Meanwhile, Count Mishakoji, Japan’s Ambassador in 
Berlin, toured the German cities to foster the new 
rapprochement. Then parties of Japanese officers came 
to study aspects of the Wehrmacht, especially in the air 
force. Japan’s schools and Constitution have been 
modelled on Germany’s. Those hill-set Houses of Par- 
liament in Tokyo (still unfinished after an outlay of 
26,000,000 yen) were built and fitted by German architects. 
In Berlin also Mazuso Nagai, as Ambassador, laid stress 
on the sympathy which his people had with each Nazi 
‘purge’ which made for unity and strength: ‘ This 
national effort in the Reich is nowhere so well understood 
as in Japan.’ To this, Konstantin von Neurath returned 
a racial concession of grace: ‘ Our veto against German 
marriages with non-Aryans,’ the Foreign Minister said, 
‘does not apply to the Japanese.’ Serious research by 
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Berlin’s Race Investigation Bureau had shown that the 
blood of Dai Nippon had in it virtues which suited the 
pure Nordic strain ! 

Compliments of this kind floated back and forth like 
fireworks. Even professors and poets of the two Powers 
found new coincidence and parallels in their sagas and 
history. Blond Siegfried was matched with the black- 
haired Susanu—whose sword, I may say, is to-day pre- 
served in Japan’s most sacred shrine as one of the three 
Imperial Treasures. Of these, and all they stand for in 
Japan’s millennial annals, the army is the self-constituted 
guardian. Here we approach a sort of lay religion, at 
once sombre, ecstatic, and serene. It stands alone, this 
Bushido, or ‘ Warrior-Way’ of loyalty, honour, and 
selfless devotion to the common weal. A typical votary 
of the cult was the late Fleet-Admiral, Marquis Heihachiro 
Togo, the empire’s supreme naval hero, whose place in 
history is with Nelson’s. The span of that man’s life 
covered the whole martial miracle of his people’s will-to- 
power. For Togo joins the Feudal Age to the extreme 
modernity of to-day’s ‘Japanism.’ And it is the Janus- 
face of crusading force which that term implies which I 
must here present, as it strives with steadfast team-work 
for the mastery of Asia, and dominance in the world’s 
greatest ocean as well. 

As a young samurai of the Satsuma clan, Togo saw a 
British squadron bombard the port and capital of his 
turbulent feudal chief. Clad in a blue kimono, with two 
swords in his belt, a shaven pate and hair in a top-knot, 
the lad fought first at Kagoshima. ‘Our thought ’—as 
he himself tells us—‘ was not so much how to win a 
battle, as how to die nobly in a fight!’ With this sombre 
passion went a love of silence and the frugal life, together 
with a modesty which made this great sea-genius (Togo 
was credited with ‘ occult’ prescience in the destruction 
of Russia’s ‘ mighty ’ Baltic Fleet) shrink from all homage 
and decorations. Thus, when King Edward conferred 
upon him the O.M., Togo was very shy of wearing it. 
And when he did so, the Order was turned inside out, so 
as to hide any tribute ‘ For Merit.’ To his own people 
Togo-san was a national saint. His funeral was a pagan 
pageant of old Japan. Here, the chief Shinto mage 
offered to the dead hero’s shades those meats and cates 
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which in life he had eaten with gusto. The aged widow 
clapped her hands in a prayer of farewell; and a host of 
mourners, from Emperor and Empress to rikasha-coolies 
and taxi-men, laid twigs of the sacred sakaki-tree on 
Togo-san’s coffin of unpainted hinoki wood. Lastly, in 
the dead hand of Japan’s idol was put the pruning-shears 
he had used in garden rites and the Flower-Ceremonies. 
Behind the gun-carriage bier was borne his sword as the 
sovereign emblem of Nippon Sheishin, or the soul-force 
of this island race. 

These are the people whom Mr Bernard Shaw sought 

to turn from such pagan mummery, warning them to rely 
on ‘machinery, and not on bushido.’ It was a native 
cotton lord who rebuked this critic. ‘ Machines,’ wrote 
Koyata Yamamoto in the Osaka ‘ Mainichi,’ 
‘have certainly done much for our conquest of the world’s 
markets. But what would lifeless looms be without the 
legions of men and girls who instal them with such smiling 
skill, and then labour with good will for employers whom 
they look up to as “‘ Fathers’’ ? Let me tell the Honourable 
Shaw that the fundamental factor in our industrial realm is 
not ‘‘ mechanical ’”’ at all; rather is it spiritual. Here is a 
trait of Dai Nippon unknown elsewhere ; a force that cam- 
paigns loyally with capital, and shows all the zeal and zest of 
young soldiers in a glorious war they cannot lose!’ 


This folk-unity is of slow growth, fostered by ‘ thought- 
control’ throughout the ages: the Togo-spirit is its 
fine flower. Where but in Japan will you find a Foreign 
Minister who in his young days entered a monastery (of 
the Zen sect of Buddhism) in order to fit himself for the 
subtler arts of diplomacy by ‘ scorning ease and living 
austerely’? Such a man is Koki Hirota, the humble 
stonecutter’s son of Fukuoka, on the island of Kyushu. 
He it is who now directs the ‘ forward ’ policy of Japan. 
As a boy, Hirota was one of the rebels. He came under 
the influence of fierce Mitsuru Toyama, head of the 
secret, and still powerful, ‘Black Dragon Society.’ 
Toyama is still alive, at eighty. His lurid tenets kindle 
the many ‘ Blood Brotherhoods’ of young officers and 
civil patriots to direct action against all parties—especially 
the statesmen and bureaucrats—who are held to violate 
the bushido code of Japan’s ‘ Family’ and check or stunt 
its predestined growth. 

Vol. 266.—No. 528. Z 
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The Father of Japan—or, more strictly, the Pontiff— 

is the Emperor Hirohito, who is the 124th of a dim line, 
* ecoeval with Heaven and Earth.’ I cite this claim, not 
from the millennial script, but from last August’s declara- 
tion by a harassed and ‘rattled’ Cabinet. This was 
published to quash the notorious ‘ Nitobe Theory,’ and 
at the same time define the Emperor’s divinity per se ; 
so that a very awkward, not to say impious, question 
might never again be raised. ‘The national policy of 
Japan ’—as the Edict put it— 
‘is clearly revealed in the celestial Message which the Sun 
Goddess gave to her grandson, our first Emperor, on his 
coming to rule over us. . . . When our august Meiji gave us 
the Constitution, he said: ‘‘ We inherit from our ancestors 
supreme rights, and these we transmit to Our Heirs.”’.. . 
Article I provides that: ‘‘ The Empire shall be governed by 
a Line unbroken from ages eternal.’’ It is, therefore, clear 
that all powers inhere in the Emperor himself. Any theory 
which regards Him as a mere “ instrument ’”’ is contrary to 
this law ; and it is regrettable that the question should have 
been raised upon so-called “‘modern” lines. Henceforth 
the Government will seek to clarify the Empire’s policy in 
this regard, seeking to enhance the glory of it with the aid of 
all our People.’ 


At home and abroad, I may say, there will soon be a 
round 100,000,000 of these People : for not even Margaret 
Sanger’s American bombshell of birth-control has appre- 
ciably reduced the surplus of nearly a million a year. To 
these yellow migrants all white avenues have long been 
blocked, from our own Dominions to the three Pacific 
States of America: even Brazil, Peru, and other Republics 
of the New World now look askance at interlopers who 
can ‘ over-work ’ and ‘ under-live ’ all the leisurely native 
races. 

But how came the Tokyo Cabinet to publish the 
archaic decree I have quoted ? ‘They were dragged to 
it by pressure from the Army,’ the ‘ Asahi’ revealed—a 
rich and powerful newspaper which I may call ‘ The 
Times’ of Japan. It was Professor Tatsukichi Minobe 
who started the trouble. A vague affair at first, its prac- 
tical bearing came to loom as a covert attack on the 
Moderate Group in an ineffective Diet, which is still an 
exotic institution and may yet be abolished. Minobe’s 
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theory involved a vital question: Was it the Cabinet or 
the General Staffs who had the right to prompt the 
Emperor in armaments and high policy? For thirty 
years that scholar has taught Constitutional Law ; his 
text-books were used in the Universities, civil servants 
were trained in their principles. Minobe was a life- 
Member of the House of Peers when a sudden charge of 
lése majesté was sprung upon him. During the London 
Treaty parleys in 1930 (which cost a Prime Minister his 
life), the Professor advised the Cabinet that it could 
overrule the samurai hierarchs. Hence the vendetta which 
was begun lest Minobe’s ruling should nullify their direct 
access to the All-Highest, and even subordinate them to a 
Parliament they hated and despised. This long-drawn 
feud had the lords of war and marine in one camp, the 
‘ civvies ’ and bureaucrats in another. 

Among the scalps which the militarists sought were 
those of Kaku Mori, chief of the Legislative Bureau, and 
Baron Kitokoro Ikki, President of the Privy Council, 
who, as Minister of the Imperial Household in 1931, was 
said to have opposed the Army’s forward march in 
Manchuria. As a lawyer, Ikki shared the Minobe heresy. 
This held that even the Son of Heaven was, in some sort, 
a ‘ constitutional ’ monarch ruling through his Ministers 
and legislature: that he was, in short, not omnipotence 
incarnate as of old, but only a glorified ‘ organ’ (kikan) 
of the State. Forthwith the wild men arose, and with 
them the Young Nazis. The ‘‘* Organ” Destruction 
League’ was formed by these; and Premier Okada, 
shocked with cries of ‘Death to Dr Minobe,’ tried to 
pacify them. ‘When I contemplate Japan’s august 
national structure,’ the old Admiral murmured, ‘I am 
stricken dumb with awe!’ 

The youngish Home Secretary, Fumio Goto, and his 
colleague of Education made haste to revise or suppress 
all Minobe’s books. The Minister of Justice declined to 
impeach their author, though his Procurator found the 
‘ ** Organ ’’-Emperor ’ heresy ‘ both wounding to national 
sentiment, and a legal offence.’ Still, as the eminent 
culprit had done public penance and resigned from the 
House of Lords, the matter was thought to be closed. 
But the warrior caste would not let it drop; they con- 
tinued to harry Minobe with theological fury as a mortal 

Z2 
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sinner against the ‘ unique polity of Japan.’ The Reserve 
Officers’ Association shot out 150,000 copies of a counter- 
blast, in which Western democracies were contrasted with 
the ‘Family’ and its superhuman Pontiff-Father. In 
him centred every phase of the Empire’s life; whereas 
in other lands, man-made laws prevailed even against 
the King. Once again was the status of the Services 
stressed, and the test case of Admiral Kanji Kato cited 
in terrorem. That Chief of the Naval Staff had rejected 
the London Treaty of 1930 as incompatible with Japan’s 
dignity and proven might in war. At home again, he 
sought audience of the Emperor as by right—only to 
find himself forestalled by the Prime Minister, Yuko 
Hamaguobi, who had just advised His Majesty to accept 
and sign that Treaty. Ever since that move against the 
Supreme Command, the army and navy chiefs have been 
restive and young officers have conspired with the ‘ Blood 
Brotherhoods ’ of violence. 

That stormy petrel, Mitsuru Toyama, assembled forty 
members of the Imperial Diet so as to punish Dr Nitobe 
for his latent error; it was first brought to light by an 
obscure peer, Baron Takeo Kikuchi. Falling flat for a 
time, the offensive ‘ Theory’ was harped on by retired 
generals until active army circles blew the ‘ Organ ’ heresy 
into a flaming national scandal. ‘ Our Japan is a serene 
entity, with the Emperor as its nucleus: a living body of 
eternal growth and crescent splendour. Why, then, need 
we imitate the Westerns?’ Those who disagreed with 
this were often killed without mercy, and their patriot- 
assassins upheld in popular esteem—even to the display 
of thousands of petitions for clemency at their trials. 
Many of these were written with the blood of emotional 
champions in all the Isles of Japan, from Yezo to Taiwan 
and Karafuto. As for the arch-heretic, Minobe, despite 
all his regrets and recantings, he was lucky to escape with 
a shot in his leg so recently as Feb. 21 last. 

Close watch is kept upon all cults for ‘ shadows ’ upon 
the Imperial House: this lies far back behind hoary 
moats and pines in the very heart of Tokyo’s skyscrapers, 
cinemas, hotels, and whizzing motor-traffic. Even the 
weird sect of Omoto-kyo fell under the Home Ministry’s 
ban. Founded as a faith-cure by Nao Deguchi, an old 
woman rag-picker of Abye, who called herself the ‘ Golden 
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God,’ this movement was found to be tainted with 
Socialism and magic, mixed with sex-equality and the 
dazzling future of Dai Nippon, as a world-Power over all 
the rest. Last year the Government was worried over that 
village widow’s ‘ Great Fundamentals,’ for men of light and 
leading had already rallied to them. So a round-up of its 
disciples was ordered, since some of the tenets were said 
to show ‘ lack of respect for the Emperor.’ Then carica- 
tures abroad are examined by all Embassy and Legation 
staffs controlled by the Kasumi-ga-seki, or Foreign Office. 
A flagrant offender of late was ‘ Vanity Fair’ of New 
York, whose cartoonist drew H.I.J.M. hauling a coolie- 
cart (with a big scroll on it) as the ‘ Nobel Prize-Winner 
of Peace!’ Dr Eiji Amau, the caustic ‘Spokesman’ of 
the Cabinet, branded this as even worse than the larky 
stuff published in Shanghai’s ‘ New Life’ by a reckless 
editor, Tu Chung-yuan, under the heading: ‘ Gossip 
About Emperors.’ That jest grew into a grave Sino- 
Japanese incident. It only died down when the gay 
Chinese ‘ colyumist ’ was given fourteen months in gaol 
by his own Court—which was filled with howling students 
of both the yellow races. 

We must take this fascinating Japan as we find her, 
uncannily skilled both in the arts of peace and war, as 
her German model is. Here we have a ‘ duality’ of the 
racial ego which is very baffling to European observers. 
Things material and spiritual, a feudal past and the 
machine-age present seem inextricably fused. Yet, in 
fact, they are wholly distinct. They can be put on or 
off at will, like the ‘ London’ suit or medizval robe which 
Premier or Chief of Staff elects to wear, according to the 
duty of the hour. This may be official or ‘ international,’ 
calling for uniforms and Orders, or the garb of Western 
formality. But in the privacy of his own home (which 
has in it little or no ‘ furniture,’ as we take the term), 
a Japanese of rank will ‘go native’ with his feudal 
ancestry. Clad in a kimono, he sinks upon mats to a 
plain meal of fish and beans, with rice-wine. In his 
leisure, he paints or composes verses. Or he may turn 
to the antique Tea-Masters for right steerage in the nicety 
of social deportment. Outside the villa are toy gardens 
and waterfalls, with dwarf trees that are centuries old. 
Within are cut blooms, sprigs, and sprays which can be 
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‘ arranged ’ with meanings which to us seem extravagant. 
This is a land where traditions linger, be they gentle 
or fierce. Rich and poor have tastes in common. 

Eighty per cent. of recruits for the Services are drawn 
from a peasantry who in the main are more than ‘ poor.’ 
It is a marvel they can exist at all; so that the ‘ Rice 
Question ’ is endemic in an archipelago’s polity, whose soil 
and sub-soil yield little for the needs of industry and war. 
The whole State-panoply of Japan is well said to rest 
‘on the bent backs’ of Oyakusho no Fufu—the humble 
farmer and his wife—who out of a meagre acre and a half 
contrive to rear a family on £35 a year, all told. This 
rural misery, borne with stoic grace, contrasts glaringly 
with the prodigious wealth of the Patriarchal Clans. Five 
of these are said to own more than half the Empire’s sub- 
stance, outside the fortune of the Imperial House and the 
Treasury’s funds. Nine-tenths of the banking, shipping, 
and industry are covered with the nets of these ‘ vertical 
Trusts.’ Take the Mitsuis, as typical of these trading clans. 
The Senior Baron resigned through old age after re-afforest- 
ing great tracts in Korea, so that the House (eleven branches 
in all) might not want for timber after his death. 

Any young Mitsui who lacks brains and energy is 
thrust aside, and he takes another name. Takakimi, the 
present head, studied at Cambridge and Harvard: it is 
the policy of these Trusts to prepare their chiefs by 
practical work and training in the West. To-day Baron 
Mitsui dwells in a private park amid pines and lotus- 
pools in the centre of Tokyo. He lives frugally, this 
Eastern lord, as the clan-spirit dictates. A marble palace 
there is, a private museum, too, and a guest-house for 
Europeans. But Mitsui himself occupies a wooden 
bungalow ; he lives in accord with the austere ‘ Japanese ’ 
routine, with its pensive arts of the leisure hours. The 
new Baron’s companies deal in silk, cotton, coal, sugar, 
grain, fertilisers, lumber, machinery, crude ores, and 
general merchandise. He directs also many mines, 
plantations, forests, and other sources of raw products. 
All factories for manufacture are under the House exgis ; 
so also are branches of the Mitsui Ginko (or bank), which 
finance their sales. Under the same flag are brokerage 
concerns doing business in millions outside Japan. 

These peculiar clans are very old. Besides Mitsui, I 
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may also cite Mitsubishi, Yasuda, Sumitomo, and Shibu- 
sawa. They have come up to ‘ figure and equipage’ by 
the trading route, which the warrior caste despise and 
mistrust as a cause of moral decay in the body-politic, 
with its recurrent money-scandals; a Parliamentary 
system which is still only on trial, and a timorous truckling 
to ‘white’ opinion in Europe and the United States. 
This is the Services’ view and creed. Exclusion-laws and 
racial rebuffs to yellow immigrants in America’s three 
Pacific States, as well as in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand—not to mention dismay over recent measures in 
Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador—gave rise to a ‘ Back-to- 
Asia’ movement of wounded pride and formidable mili- 
tary drift. The leader of this surge of Japan’s destiny is 
General Sadao Araki, a recent Minister of War. No 
fire-eater in manner or speech, this soldier is a dreamy 
poetic ‘ Tagore ’ to meet; a simple, forthright soul (even 
with a sense of humour), obsessed with an evangel which 
has made him a national idol, much as Togo was in the 
sister-service. Like the Mahatma Ghandi, Araki is no 
inciter of violence. Yet all the ‘ Blood-Brotherhoods ’ 
and secret societies (which number thousands in Japan) 
regard this man as their model and teacher. His refined 
face figures in millions of homes, in every isle from Yezo 
down to Taiwan (Formosa). 

. The General speaks no European tongue but Russian. 
‘Our problem,’ he told me at the Army Club in Tokyo 
(which is close by the Unknown Warrior’s shrine), ‘is 
not so much to change institutions, as to purify the 
spiritual values that move men. Self-sacrifice and 
solidarity of aim for the nation’s good and glory: this 
we preach as something nobler—even fuller in its fruits 
at last in the practical way—than the petty mercantile 
and economic motives of government.’ Warming to his 
vision of the Samurai-ethic, Araki went on to expound 
his Kodo-cult, which derives from the old Chinese : 


‘It is the Imperial Way of the State as a whole, purged of all 
the meaner elements. No philosophic abstraction is meant, 
but a live force in the human soul, made up of courage unto 
death in the Sovereign’s service; morality for its own sake, 
without hope of reward. The Kodo of our classics has three 
symbols for Japan’s reigning Dynasty of three thousand 
years. And the greatest of these is the Sword.’ 
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Writing this, I remembered it was a tiny samurai- 
Sword which the Emperor put into the fist of his new- 
born Heir, while Court astrologers twanged bowstrings 
beside the cot to drive evil spirits away from the Son of 
Heaven’s son. And after the bloody purge of statesmen 
by the soldiers on Feb. 26 last, the first rule imposed by 
the assassin-patriots on those who sought to subdue them 
was: ‘ There must be closer cohesion between the Army and 
the People as a “‘ Family ” unit surrounding the Throne! ’ 

So we see in the latest ferment an afflatus that is almost 
religious. The homes of Ministers and bureaucrats—even 
high officials of the Imperial Household—are invaded for 
‘interrogation’ and grim warning to mend their ways 
and policies. If they refuse, they are shot or stabbed 
to death on the spot. The list of these killings is a long 
one, from Premier Hara in 1921. Especially obnoxious 
to the ‘Young Nazis’ or ‘ Fascists’ who desire a ‘Cesar’ 
at the top was the aged Korekiyo Takahashi, who was 
six times at the Treasury battling with money-demands 
of the Services: ‘I desire the Chiefs to exercise caution 
in their estimates for the next fiscal year: we must now 
watch the outflow of public funds with anxiety.’ This 
Minister was mercilessly killed, as Tsuyoshi Inukai had 
been, at his own fireside by young army and navy officers. 
That Premier’s offence was that he had decreed the 
evacuation of Shanghai in 1931, just as the Services had 
begun their ‘ independent ’ march, leading to the conquest 
of China’s three Eastern Provinces. After Inukai came 
Junnosoki Inouye, a former Minister of Finance ; and a 
month later, his friend Baron Takuma Dan, a dictator 
of the immense Mitsui ‘ capitalistic’ ventures, was also 
slain. These blood-purges are taken calmly in Japan— 
rather as ‘ Family ’ matters, of little concern to the world 
outside. Not until two years had passed were Premier 
Inukai’s assassins tried. Most of them surrendered at 
once, caring nothing for their own lives—over-willing, 
indeed, to disembowel themselves with the ceremonious 
sword of the hara-kiri, or ‘ belly-cut.’ Couple with this 
the million petitions that swamped the Court at the 
emotional trial—over a thousand of these being written 
in human blood—to defend the slayers as heroes, and we 
see an Oriental soul-state quite beyond our Western ken. 

It was a priest—Nissho Inouye—who roused young 
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officers to the political murders of 1932-3 and laid bare 
the deep roots of ‘ Blood-Oath-ism.’ That fanatic 
preached the spirit of old Japan, as shown by the famous 
‘ Forty-Seven Ronin’ (or samurai retainers) of history. 
These first avenged the murder of their feudal chief, then 
all killed themselves as an oblation of loyalty. The city 
of Mito is still a hot-bed of these patriot cults, notably the 
* Love of Fatherland ’ school, under Kosaburo Tachibana, 
a farmer-devotee of the Ibaraki Prefecture. Under him 
students read the classics, and mix village agriculture 
with ‘ direct action’ in a political way, until they are 
called up as conscripts. Such seminaries as these, as well 
as the overt terror-clubs, link workers on the land with 
the Army and Navy and Air Forces. On their periodic 
crusades the eminent Inazo Nitobe (who is a Christian) 


enlightens us : 


‘It is no wonder,’ he says, ‘that our young men of high 
ideals are disgusted with present-day politics in Japan. In 
fact, nearly every one agrees that something drastic must 
be done to rid the nation of political corruption, servile graft, 
and the “spoils system” in Government. Our so-called 


** Fascist Party ”’ arose to wipe out this. But as yet we have 
no Mussolini to control party intrigue and the money-magnates 


behind them.’ 


Yet Dr Nitobe would not rule out a military Cabinet 
or even a Dictatorship as a result of this unending conflict 
between civilian powers and the armed forces. How ready 
high officers can be to fall in with the plotters was seen 
in the case of Commander Yamaguchi, Chief Inspector 
of Aircraft at the Yokosuka naval base. This ardent 
expert lent ear to the hot gospel of the self-styled ‘ God- 
Sent Troops.’ ... ‘Japan must be freed from Parliament. 
Capitalism is to be crushed, and pure Emperor-rule 
restored. So let us make a clean sweep of all political 
Parties !’ 

Nine statesmen were here put on the _ blood-list, 
including Count Nobukai Makino, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. And 10,000 yen was put up for the job. 
The simple Yamaguchi agreed to drop ‘ letters of prayer’ 
on the public—and bombs on the whole Cabinet in 
session! He was also to blow up the police and public 
utility centres. In this case, fifty-four conspirators were 
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seized. Three of these, including the deluded officer, 
died mysteriously in gaol before the trial began. Other 
scapegoats of the ‘ God-Sent’ legion were raw country 
lads; and their leader’s plea was: ‘ Our only purpose 
was to serve the Emperor!’ The same cry came from 
Colonel Saburo Aizawa, yet another ‘ inspired’ assassin 
of high army rank. His victim was Tetsusan Nagata, 
Director of Military Affairs in the War Office. Here the 
killer had first worshipped at the Imperial Shrine at Ise, 
near Kyoto, and again at the Meiji Temple in Tokyo. 
His devotions done, Colonel Aizawa (a noted fencer) burst 
in to butcher the bureaucrat with a sabre. He was, of 
course, prepared for his own end also by means of the usual 
seppolou, or self-immolation of atonement and honour. 

This dread act is peculiarly ‘Japanese.’ After the 
recent revolt there were many exemplary suicides— 
notably that of Lieutenant Aoshima, of the Imperial 
Guard, and his devoted bride. In a floral and garnished 
room, Aoshima was found in full uniform with his abdomen 
mortally slashed in the hieratic way. His last testament 
mourned the rejection of ‘fatherly advice’ by the insur- 
gents. ‘ Having committed grave acts, what excuse have 
they now for living ? So in order to give a lead and show 
how a samurai should die, I now draw my Sword.’ As 
for the loyal mate who lay dead beside him, she thanked 
her parents for ‘the many kindnesses shown me for so 
long. . . . But the hour has come when I must act as a 
soldier’s wife should. Forgive me!’ These pacts with 
death have been made by all classes, from a Minister to 
China (Sadao Saburi) to Jiro Satoh, the tennis-star, who, 
on his way to Europe, threw himself overboard : ‘ Haunted 
by fears that ill-health might cause me to disgrace Japan 
at the nets !’ 

In Tokyo itself the lofty roofs of all big stores have 
special ‘ anti-suicide’ guards on watch. But these men are 
often eluded, in spite of barbed-wire fences of protection. 
Last year the capital alone reported 2600 cases of this 
tragic seppolou. Strangest of all is the ‘God of Death’s ’ 
own abode: this is the sulphur-volcano of Mihara-yama, 
on the isle of Oshima, sixty miles from Tokyo. To this 
grim ‘resort’ special trains and steamers run. One 
morning three victims took the 600-ft. plunge together. 
In the past two years over 350 persons have destroyed 
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themselves in this abyss, and 1386 more were hauled 
back and saved from the reeking brink of ‘ Suicide Ledge.’ 
This cheapness of life has a bearing on the fighting value 
of Japan’s war legions in all three elements, quite apart 
from their technical equipment and battle-planning. 

At the Court-martial of Colonel Aizawa, appeals for 
mercy poured in from far and near. Some of these were 
from schoolgirls who used their own blood for ink after 
they read the prisoner’s defence: ‘That his accusers 
failed to distinguish vulgar crimes from a purifying pro- 
test in the nation’s interest. They took no account of 
the Imperial Army’s intrinsic status, nor of the fact that 
the Supreme Command had again been thwarted by 
Senior Statesmen and plutocrats, politicians and traders. 
I got rid of Nagata,’ his slayer wound up darkly, ‘ because 
I have been taught to revere and support the Throne.’ 
Meanwhile, the so-called Kwantung Army of Japan 
works its will in North China with the cloaked and stagey 
figure of General Doihara and other picked officers direct- 
ing the march of destiny in Asia. For this is the ‘ Period 
of Emergence.’ And, as General Araki points out in the 
‘ Kaikosha,’ or Army Journal: ‘ Determination does 
much!’ His ‘ Back-to-Asia’ colleague, Kaku Mori, 
Chief Secretary of a recent Cabinet, dotted the i’s and 
crossed the t’s of this reminder: ‘ We have no need to 
poke our nose into Europe’s affairs ; we must concentrate 
on the stabilisation of Asia. For it is to Asia we belong, 
and there we can best develop our national mission.’ 

As Foreign Minister (he is the new Premier), Koki 
Hirota declared that Japan was ‘embarking on a course 
of its own.’ She had ‘ serious duties in East Asia, and a 
firm resolve in that regard.’ Hirota found the action and 
speech of Soviet statesmen ‘ surprising and regrettable.’ 
His last appeal was to America, with a hope that 
‘emotional tension’ might be calmed if only Japan’s 
new role could be realised in Washington. Unexpected 
difficulty was found in forming the recent Cabinet ; even 
the advice of Prince Saionji was disregarded. As sole 
survivor of the famous band of Genro or Elder Statesmen, 
this aged man has served Japan under four Emperors, 
and his wise counsel has guided the Throne through the 
perils of national reconstruction. Ito, Yamagata, Matsu- 
kata and Inouye—these Elders have passed; yet to-day 
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there were ominous signs of revolt against the last of the 
Patriarchs. Thus the ‘demonstrators’ of February last 
had to be suavely handled for fear of greater evils to come. 
Prince Konoye declined the task of forming a Cabinet. 
As head of the Fujiwara clan, this scion of a regal family 
is one of the ‘ moderns,’ young in years, much-travelled, 
and popular with all. At last Koki Hirota left the Cloudy 
Gate (or Foreign Office) to choose a make-shift team ; and 
the ‘ Asahi’ gives the following note of the views held 
by the Supreme Military Council: ‘The Army desires 
a strong Cabinet to safeguard the people’s livelihood, to 
provide for national defence on a fitting scale, and to 
renovate our foreign policy for the future which looms 
ahead.’ Variants of this note figure in those curious little 
poems known as the Haiku, which millions of the Japanese 
are now writing. 

The same torrent is felt in the revival of classic drama, 
especially the antique ‘No’-plays and more modern 
Kabuki-pieces. One of the former, entitled Ko-Kaji, 
presents a doughty warrior whose spirit is invoked to 
help a swordsmith forge a blade worthy of Japan’s cloud- 
enthroned Emperor. Present-day novelists follow suit : 
they turn anew from the themes of Tsubouchi Shoyo, 
Futabei Shimei, and Matsumi to inspire the ‘Family’ 
with all that Asia now means to them, together with that 
mastery in the Pacific, which is its political corollary. 
America’s alarm over all this was seen in the advances 
made to us by State Secretary Stimson at the time of the 
Manchuria invasion. Noted writers, like Nicholas Roose- 
velt, dilate upon the theme: ‘We have become an 
Asiatic Power. Has not our own trade with Asia 
and Oceania risen from $283,000,000 in 1900 to over 
$2,064,000,000 in 1927?’ Japan remembers that it 
was the U.S. tons and guns of Perry’s ‘ Black Squadron ’ 
which roused her from the sleep of a thousand years, to 
encounter the early Victorian world. From that day to 
this, Japan’s ruling caste has seen the Sword as the surest 
carver of world-power. How many of us are aware that 
it was the new Premier, Koki Hirota, who in 1915 sprung 
upon Yuan Shi-k’ai, Japan’s ‘ Twenty-one Demands and 
Wishes,’ which, if accepted, would have made a helot- 
State of stupendous China ? 

Curiously enough, it was Theodore Roosevelt himself 
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who, as President in 1905, proposed an Asiatic ‘ Monroe 
Doctrine’ to Viscount Kaneko, an ex-Minister of Justice 
in the Tokyo Cabinet. Deeply impressed, that Privy- 
Counciller reported to the Emperor so surprising a hint. 
The territory which might be brought under Japan’s 
eegis Roosevelt defined as: ‘The entire continent of 
Asia, from Suez to Kamchatka, excluding only India 
and Indo-China ; the great archipelago of the Philippines, 
with Hong-Kong and certain other European and 
American possessions.’ In all this domain (Roosevelt 
went on), the drowsy nations of Asia might take Japan 
for their leader and protector: ‘Much as the United 
States assumed the headship of the New World many 
years ago, thus preserving the Iberian Republics from 
outside interference while they were maturing their own 
strength.’ To-day Franklin Roosevelt and his sagacious 
Foreign Minister, Cordell Hull, may well be perturbed 
by Japan’s eager acceptance of that ideal. Recent United 
States Naval manceuvres on an unprecedented scale took 
the Battle Fleet nearer to Japanese waters than ever 
before; so that it was thought expedient to send a 
friendly mission to Yokohama and Tokyo while this 
costly war-game was on. But our own Dominions also 
have found cause for alarm since Japan’s Army cut 
loose in 1931. 

The policy of a ‘ White’ Australia stirs afresh the 
wounds which California began to inflict a generation 
ago, and which were deepened by the other two Pacific 
States. This anti-Japanese clamour was carried by 
agitators up to British Columbia. New Zealand is like- 
wise troubled over the problem of mastery of the Pacific ; 
and our immense Singapore Naval Base can hardly be 
viewed with friendly eyes by Japan herself. Our leading 
naval officers, I may say, regret the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. ‘ I am convinced,’ said Admiral 
Sir Roger Keyes in the House of Commons, ‘ that Japan 
will go forward to her destiny with unswerving resolution.’ 
. . . ‘The old Treaty was of immense value to us as a 
guarantee of peace in Far Eastern waters. It gave us 
great influence over Japan’s actions: she paid heed to 
our advice, and would do so again if we gave her the 
chance.’ A renewal of that form of friendship, the same 
high naval authority declares, ‘ would be of the utmost 
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value to this Empire, and to our vast interests in the Far 
East.’ 

Meanwhile, the recent purge in Tokyo was quietly 
received by the people. It showed, as a typical agitator 
exulted, that: ‘The only “true patriots’’ are to be 
found among our peasants and the military men.’ These 
last contend that armaments pay high national dividends. 
They point to Germany—a Power in many ways like 
themselves—and ask whether she would have spent in 
three years or so something like £800,000,000 in war- 
devices unless she were assured of the practical efficacy 
of her traditional Wehrmacht? As for Soviet Russia, 
she regards Japan’s ‘march’ with serious misgivings. 
* If she ventures to attack the People’s Republic of Outer 
Mongolia ’—Joseph Stalin said to an American visitor— 
‘ we shall have to intervene on behalf of an allied State.’ 
. . - ‘ Nowadays,’ the same Dictator went on, 


‘wars are not “declared”: they simply start. In my 
opinion, there are two points of world-danger to-day. One 
lies in the Far East—in Japan’s sphere—the other in Europe, 
in the German ambit. It is hard to say which of these is 


the more menacing. Both exist, and both are smouldering. 
Perhaps the situation in the Far East is the more serious ; 
but the centre of danger may shift to Europe.’ 


Our own Dominions, as I have said, are ill at ease over 
all these clouds from Tokyo’s ‘ Misty Barrier.’ But 
perhaps their vision is best put by an Empire statesman, 
one proven in war and peace, to whom all must attend : 
‘Sleeping Asia is stirring from end to end ’—General 
Smuts impressed upon the new South African Institute 
of International Affairs. 


‘Two-thirds of the human race are now on the move under 
an Eastern Power which claims naval equality with the two 
foremost Sea Powers of the world. We are therefore face to 
face with one of the major developments in human history. 
With the policy upon which Japan has embarked, there is the 
gravest risk that our entire machinery of Peace may be 
destroyed ; while the Pacific Ocean now looms as the danger- 
spot of the world on a colossal scale.’ 


IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 
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Lovers of Elia must refuse precedence to any letter- 
writer over him for ingenuous charm, ingenious wit, 
humour, and originality ; but judged by human standards 
(which matter the most) they would not be unwilling to 
place ‘The Letters of John Keats’ (Oxford University 
Press) with his on the very-best bookshelf. With a 
devotion and discernment inherited from his father, 
Mr Maurice Buxton Forman has edited and added-to a 
collection that is famous already, and has revised the 
two hundred and forty-one letters of Keats here presented 
with a thoroughness that tends to outrun itself. To 
interrupt the text by printing every slip of the pen—as 
‘than ’ written in haste for ‘ that ’—is to overdo a quality, 
making of it a minor nuisance; but we can have no 
other complaint of this handsome, moving, and revealing 
volume. In his own serious or playful prose here is the 
heart, the soul of Keats himself—one among our supreme 
of poets—as truly portrayed as pen can make it; and 
we love him the more for the spiritual qualities that he 
has unconsciously disclosed. His life was in many ways 
a miracle. One of a commonplace London family, 
small and infirm of body, doomed by a mortal disease, 
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harassed by poverty and passing debts, he yet was so 
driven by the power of beauty and so gifted in its magni- 
ficent expression, so passionate in the exaltation of his 
only love, that the difficulties and imperfections besetting 
him could not do more than hinder; so that although he 
died in his twenty-sixth year he was yet entitled to enter 
the rare community of our immortals and sit enthroned 
with Milton. The one terrible aspect of his dying in the 
golden youth of his great genius, for through his illness 
earlier the thought of the grave had not been unwelcome 
to him, appears in his passionate regret at losing touch 
with Fanny Brawne: ‘ How horrid was the chance of 
slipping into the ground instead of into your arms—the 
difference is amazing Love.’ To read his letters to her is 
to be admitted into a very deep intimacy, and yet their 
revelations ennoble the reader as the beautiful passion 
ennobled and irradiated him. 

What a relief to find so original a thinker and critic as 
Mr J. Middleton Murry accepting ‘Shakespeare ’ (Cape) 
as the human being, the man of Stratford and hack- 
become-genius of the Globe Theatre, as has been generally 
accepted, with the poachings, the feud against Lucy, the 
horse-holding, and the amorous adventures given to him 
in fragmentary story ; as opposed to the fantastic efforts 
of those who would attach his Plays and Poems to some 
one of a number of lords, amongst whom, it appears, 
Francis Bacon is now only an after-runner. Mr Murry, 
like all else, has his own little ways, and sometimes 
loses grip of the argument to become clouded, as when he 
leaves his own interpretations of Shakespeare to explain 
the interpretations of Keats on the subject. But the 
book is a pronouncement of importance in its sphere and 
richly inspiring to further thought. He brings out the 
enormous superiority in the playwright’s practice of 
Shakespeare over his contemporaries, which roused thereby 
the much advertised envies, and shows that while the 
born great poet was compelled through the conditions of 
the time to exercise his powers in the theatre, restricting 
his genius to the compass of that wooden O, all was well 
so long as he had not also to become an ‘ artist,’ building 
not out of his heart, when his plays grew, therefore, 
faulty. It is to that truth, or possibility, that Mr Murry 
ascribes the comparative failure of ‘ King Lear,’ though 
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we decline to follow him in bracketing that tragedy with 
‘Troilus’ and ‘Timon of Athens.’ If Lear is a failure 
it is so through the impossibility of restricting its scope to 
the narrow compass of the stage; for even beyond 
‘Hamlet’ its emotions and reactions are timeless and 
universal. The warm humanity, wide-mindedness, 
imaginative insight, and ‘ Englishness "—indeed, most of 
the powers and qualities in their infinite variety of our 
gentle Shakespeare—are recognised in this volume, which, 
in spite of an over-written subject, has justified its right to 
a place on the enduring bookshelf. 

The tribute of French scholars so often and generously 
paid to the genius of our writers is continued by Professor 
P. Genévrier of the Institute of Touraine, whose ‘ Walter 
Scott. Historien Frangais’ (Arrault: Tours), while in 
many ways a destructive study of ‘ Quentin Durward,’ 
is no less for that a noble appreciation of the Master. 
With pointed detail the Professor examines the historical 
persons, events, and places described in the romance, 
having an especial regard for the fascinating, sinister 
character of Louis XI, and makes clear the wholesale 
errors into which Scott fell. Itis not only that he wrote-up 
and embroidered incidents, often with the convenient aid 
of dialogue, but that often through the carelessness of 
his rapid writing he went needless distances from the 
recorded truth. Well, here it is set down with clearness 
and courtesy, so that historians may know how far and 
easily their science has been removed from the versions of 
its events as presented by some imaginative writers. 
Scott’s sins in that respect, however wild the anachronism 
or even the howler might be, can easily be forgiven. 
They were white. He wrote his tales with such joy, 
gusto, warmth, and colour, as M. Genévrier acknowledges, 
that his faults even gaily can be forgiven. Still with the 
French, we come to those translators into English verse 
of Villon’s—as of Heine’s—poetry who venture on 
endeavours almost as hopeless as any task of Sisyphus. 
It cannot be done, as with all their sincerity and care to 
secure the due phrase these re-writers of Villon prove. 
So far as the English versifying is concerned Mr Lewis 
Wharton’s is more poetic, easy, and characteristic of the 
original than that of the companion book ; and in ‘ The 
Poems of Francois Villon ’ (Dent) he has the enormous 
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advantage of an introduction by Mr D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis so wittily extravagant and brilliant in its humour 
that his own ‘ Foreword,’ with its verbal and other 
profusions, becomes unwittingly comic. On the other 
hand, Mr N. Scarlyn Wilson in ‘Verses from Villon’ 
(Sequana), with an admirable biographical sketch of the 
harum-scarum genius, accompanies his renderings of the 
ballads and the Testament with the original versions, 
and it is amusing to compare with them these differing 
bold attempts. 

Mr S. R. Lysaght’s thoughtful vision ‘A Reading of 
Life ’ (Macmillan) lifts the mind and the heart to the 
beauty that may be seen to irradiate most things, if 
looked for rightly. The vulgarity which finds expression 
in vermilion lips or through the destruction of some 
hallowed building or countryside is shown as the evil it is ; 
being the opposite of the loveliness that is ‘ the expression 
of the essential goodness of life.” His volume is no 
painstaking detail of stale moralities, like the congregated 
wisdom of a row of tombstones in a decaying graveyard 
or a volume of Victorian virtue ; but it vividly advocates 
those practical ideals which are necessary to keep our 
hurried and mechanistic chapter of civilisation worth 
while. He champions whole-heartedly the influence and 
right enjoyment of sex and enlivens his argument with two 
amusing stories that are only narrowly this side of 
naughtiness. His frankness is justified, not only by the 
convincing truth of his case, which gradually strengthens 
as he follows his course through the realities of Nature, 
Love, Good and Evil, Old Age, Death, and Poetry ; but in 
the fearlessness with which when he recognises a thing of 
evil or silliness he thumps it. Possibly he spends too 
much energy in damning the passing and _ pushful 
incompetents who cannot matter when seen in per- 
spective. In any case, he has written with effective 
charm a treatise on the beautiful in spirit and in fact 
that should be an inspiration to many. 

The seventh part of Mr A. L. Reade’s series of ‘ John- 
sonian Gleanings,’ published by himself at Blundell- 
sands, near Liverpool, goes at a tangent from the course as 
hitherto pursued, and instead of filling in the details 
of another period of the Doctor’s life, gives particulars 
innumerable of ‘The Jervis, Porter and other Allied 
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Families’ with whom, through his marriage, Johnson 
was associated. Anna Seward, that Swan of Lichfield, 
comes into this congress; and so, of course, does Mrs 
Johnson, his ‘ Tetty,’ who was a Jervis and then a Porter 
before she married him; and in this wide web-like span 
we reach to the mother of his mother-in-law. That is the 
kind of book it is ; and with its map which illustrates the 
Doctor’s life and movements down to 1740, it is a link 
in the series which by this time is, or should be, an 
established part of every Johnsonian collection. We 
can only endorse our earlier commendations of Mr 
Reade’s industry and rejoice that Oxford University has 
recently honoured him because of it. And now for some 
chapters of history. 

It is not surprising that the late Colonel G. F. R. Hen- 
derson’s study of ‘ Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War ’ (Longmans) should have enjoyed nearly forty 
years of appreciation and been used as a text-book on 
strategy and tactics in the Staff Colleges of Great Britain 
and the United States. It has the qualities of greatness. 
It covers at once, with sufficient detail, a wide field of 
military and human interest and is also a finished bio- 
graphical study of an outstanding man and leader in war. 
So clear are its accounts of the campaigns of the Virginian 
brigades in the Southern Army that the ordinary reader 
can follow with ease and interest the movements and 
diversities of one of the bloodiest and bitterest of civil 
wars. The causes of that war need not concern us here ; 
yet both sides, according to their respective points of view, 
were right; and while we are inclined to wonder that a 
man of the simple and entirely sincere religious devotion 
of Stonewall Jackson should have been so ardent a soldier, 
killing and destroying the Northern enemy with all his 
will and the resources of his mind, it is easy to wish that 
his brilliance in war might have been spent elsewhere than 
against his own people. And it is significant—food 
even for ironic thought—that in the opinion of Colonel 
Henderson if Jackson had not been mortally shot mis- 
takenly by his own men in the fight at Chancellorsville 
he would have been available at Gettysburg and the result 
of that crucial battle would have been a victory for the 
South and the settled disruption of the United States. 
With a fine sympathy the character of Jackson is drawn, 
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and the greatest tribute that could be paid to him was that 
of his own soldiery. He worked them very hard, wore 
them down to the last thread of energy, and then called 
on them to march further miles or to attack some position 
that could not have been carried without their faith in 
him. Shoeless, with bleeding feet, ill-clad, starved, sleep- 
ing without tents through the winter nights, still they went 
on struggling, enduring, and, meanwhile, adored him, be- 
cause, with all their sufferings and his silence and stern- 
ness, he shared their hardships fully. He was great as 
man and soldier and this work is his right monument. 

Mr Philip Guedalla in his introduction to ‘ The Icono- 
graphy of the First Duke of Wellington’ (Dent), by 
Lord Gerald Wellesley and John Steegman, rightly says 
that letters will show what a statesman wrote, but his 
portrait will tell a great deal more of the kind of man 
he was. Portraits, therefore, form an authentic and 
valuable part of the historian’s material. Lord Gerald 
Wellesley tells us that ‘ of all the Britons who have ever 
lived, Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of Wellington, has 
been most portrayed,’ and after reading this book it is 
hard to dispute such a statement. Artists from all 
parts of Europe struggled to paint him, engravers to 
engrave him, caricaturists to caricature him. Moreover, 
makers of snuff-boxes, tea services, fans, bells, door- 
stops, brooches, note-books, clocks, watches, and baro- 
meters hastened to portray his features on their wares to 
meet the popular demand. From the beginning of his 
fame till his death he was besieged by artists, and 
incidentally in this siege showed an exemplary patience, 
though he must often have been harried to distraction. 
In this interesting and historically valuable book the 
authors have made records of some hundreds of portraits 
and included in their illustrations nearly fiity. It makes 
possible an absorbing study not only of the features and 
characteristics of the Iron Duke himself, but also of the 
manners and styles of most of the artists of his period. 

In August of last year ‘Little Arthur’s History of 
England ’ (Murray) passed its hundredth birthday, and 
its publishers have marked the occasion by issuing a 
special Century Edition, necessarily but considerately 
revised, and continued, with some added illustrations, 
to King Edward’s accession, and containing a memoir of 
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Lady Callcott, the author. The number of grown persons 
who read this famous little book in childhood, or had it 
read to them, and who remember it with affection is 
surprisingly large ; and there is no reason why its success 
with the little Arthurs and their sisters of to-day and 
yesterday should not continue over many morrows, as 
the attractive spirit of Lady Callcott still irradiates its 
pages and the amendments made do nothing to diminish 
its value as an inspiration to patriotism and unselfish 
service in the young. Among the minor improvements 
is the removal from before Mary Tudor’s name of the ugly 
adjective that began with a big B. 

The pride of Scots in their country wild and bold has 
ever been sufficiently notable to be notorious; and in 
Mr Laurence O. Pitblado’s saga of the Caledonian race, 
‘The Roman Invasions’ (Allen and Unwin), we have as 
resolute a challenger to generally accepted history as any. 
He trails his coat, or kilt, with the cordiality of a Kilkenny 
Irishman ; but whether he has done so with the effect he 
desires cannot be decided for some time and, doubtless, 
many books to come. He denies that the long-drawn 
invasions of Britain by the Romans were really successful 
over the Highlands, and asserts that such fortune as they 
flaunted in the south was over an inferior breed without 
any backing of Scotsmen ; whereas when the Caledonians 
did help the soft southerners the legions were beaten and 
driven back. It is rather a baffling question and is not 
made easier by the evidence he produces of the likelihood 
of the Highlands being then geographically an island, 
with possibly the narrowest part of the sundering waters 
near to where Stirling Castle stands. It is a case, if that 
bold theory and its consequences be accepted, of re-reading 
and revising the histories of that period, and especially 
the ‘ Annals’ of Tacitus. Happily it is not for us to 
proffer any verdict on the assertions made, but only 
to suggest the character of the book and leave it to the 
mercy, prudence, and imagination of the historians ; 
for those qualities will be required in the heated con- 
troversy to which it may lead. 

Dr Alington in the preface to his ‘Things Ancient 
and Modern’ (Longmans) denies that the work is auto- 
biography, but as in Chapter I we begin with him in the 
cradle and leave him in Chapter XII as Dean of Durham, 
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after passing through preparatory school, Marlborough, 
Oxford, assistant-mastership at Eton, and headmaster- 
ships of Shrewsbury and Eton, it will be gathered that 
the book is at least biographically personal! The reader 
will not quarrel over the classification when he has such 
good fare to read. The frontispiece is well chosen and 
the key to the whole book: Dr Alington on the steps of 
Eton College Chapel with the old grey walls behind 
and in front an expectant and appreciative crowd of 
boys and masters. The background of the book is largely 
religious, the offices which Dr Alington has held are 
steeped in history, and the problems chiefly dealt with are 
those of modern youth and education and outlook. No 
one is better qualified to deal with such questions and no 
one can better give a twist to a phrase to increase its wit 
while not lessening its pungency. There are many good 
sayings and amusing stories as well as much to make 
readers think—both on general questions of interest and 
of special interest in the rival claims of classics, history, 
mathematics, and science in a boy’s education. 

The letters of such an attractive writer and brilliant 
political thinker as the late F. 8. Oliver must deservedly 
command attention and interest, but it is a debatable 
point whether the volume of them, ‘The Anvil of War’ 
(Macmillan), edited by Mr Stephen Gwynn, should have 
been limited to war subjects. Mr Oliver was a shrewd 
observer and a critic blessed with many influential 
friends, but, except for a few weeks, he held no official 
position and his letters cannot be expected to throw much 
new light of historical value. The chief interest of the 
letters is perhaps in the light they throw on the personality 
of their writer, but for this purpose we should have liked 
more about his own life, his country homes, his business, 
and his views, the references to which in the volume 
are all too rare. We venture to suggest that his editor 
has not been kind to his memory in leaving certain 
very downright criticisms which we cannot think that 
Mr Oliver would have wished to perpetuate. Is it fair to 
say of a deservedly popular peer, who is fortunately still 
alive and who has given more years to public service than 
Mr Oliver gave weeks, that his departure from office was 
worth two Army Corps to us? Mr Oliver cannot have 
known the difficulties under which the peer in question 
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worked and the remark is a sarcasm which, with others 
like it, might well have been omitted. After this criticism 
we should add that the letters are well written, interesting, 
and beyond all doubt the work of a fine and penetrating 
mind. 

So far as it goes, Mr Ronald Fuller’s account of ‘The 
Beggar’s Brotherhood’ (Allen and Unwin) is entertain- 
ing ; but it might have gone farther, as more might have 
been made of the sordid side of the degraded careers of 
the rascals who in the bad old days lived through violence 
and cunning, robbing and often murdering their fellows. 
When he reaches Dick Turpin and Jonathan Wild and 
their contemporaries he does paint in the ugly shadows, 
and in doing so invests with an added reality the impudence 
and occasional cleverness with which the many male- 
factors then took their plunder and generally, therefore, 
their ways to the gallows. We draw attention to this 
omission because Mr Fuller has gathered much curious lore 
about the beggars, footpads, coney-catchers, highwaymen, 
the nips and foists and roaring-boys, the maunderers on 
the pad, who, at first in organised bands, and later as 
individual performers, women as well as men, made 
crime something of an art until it fell to mere and mean 
brutality, which the greater use of lamps in the city streets 
and the cutting-down of thickets in the country, with a 
fairly effective force of police in place of the old decrepit 
watchmen, virtually removed. Significant is the tail- 
piece to the volume, a rogue dangling at the rope’s end. 
That is the right moral to draw, for almost invariably it 
was the end of those gamblers with fate and with lives. 

Almost we missed ‘Shadows on the Road’ (Allen and 
Unwin) (of a very different character from those in the 
foregoing volume), and regard it as a special providence 
that possibly the inherent charm of the book, like the 
potency of magic, drew us to it and compelled us to read 
and go on reading it; and then, when reluctantly we 
reached the end, to vow soon to re-read it and henceforth 
to preserve it amongst the favourite books. Mercedes 
Gallagher Parks, its writer, possesses a happy appreciation 
of the finer spirits of the Earth and in following such as 
Jane Austen, Scott, Horace Walpole, Voltaire, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Diirer, Shelley, Dante, and St Francis 
to their homes and shrines, wittily, gracefully, murmurs 
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her thoughts and incidentally brings out the reality of the 
widespread and intense beauty, natural and spiritual, of 
which this world is full. Also Sir Francis Younghusband 
has written a book of spiritual as well as factual appeal ; 
one inevitable from his pen. In ‘Everest: the Challenge ’ 
(Nelson) he describes the fascinations of the highest peak 
in the world and shows how close on half a century ago, 
in his famous march from China to India, when crossing 
the Himalayas, he was first enthralled by the stupendous 
majesty of that range as well as by the magic and inspira- 
tion of the stars. His book is divided into two parts. In 
the first are detailed the three efforts made to ascend to the 
summit of Everest, each of them being defeated by the 
watchful spirits of the mountain, as well as the attempts, 
British and German, sometimes successful, made to 
conquer the sister heights. In his second part Sir Francis 
reflects, characteristically, on the human quality of the 
mountaineers and their porters—suggesting that in tribute 
to the cheerful courage of the porters one of them should 
stand by the side of the Briton (surely it will be such !) 
who first achieves the ascent—with the natural beauty, 
the floral richness, of the regions about the Himalayas. 
Finally, he returns to the spell of his old wonder of the 
stars and the ever unprovable possibility of their being 
inhabited. But the mountain is the main theme, and the 
unconquerable spirit of man that in the end must win. 
Although Hinduism wields an immeasurable influence 
in India and is a cause of endless racial and political 
troubles to the British Raj, little is truly known about it, 
even by the many who are curious over its cultural and 
strangely elaborate social effects. It is with satisfaction, 
therefore, that we draw attention to Mr L. S. S. O’Mal- 
ley’s ‘Popular Hinduism’ (Cambridge University Press), 
which in compact form and easy compass conveys a great 
deal of suggestive information about the complex and 
many-godded religion and the curious practices and caste- 
systems of the most pervasive cult in India. That its 
influence is good and bad, while on some occasions it is 
very bad, is evident; but it is doubtful as to how much 
good, if any, would result from a sweeping reform there, 
tumbling some of its tyrannies and evil superstitions 
and practices into the eternal dustbin, and releasing the 
exalted ideals which are a true part of its spirit. So 
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inherent and elaborately tangled a system with all its 
evils can only be left to the slow gradual processes of 
enlightenment. Amongst the many truths this book 
reveals, or emphasises, is that of the absolute religiousness 
of the Hindu whether exalted or humble. His gods are 
far more real to him than are the passers-by in the street. 

With 1936 the ‘Constitutional Year Book’ (Harri- 
son) reaches its Jubilee and is to be congratulated on the 
event. Fifty years ago it started with the excellent object, 
which it still fulfils, of giving in a handy and cheap form 
political and general information, with such facts and 
statistics as often are only obtainable after laborious 
search in Parliamentary Blue Books and other official 
documents. The Year Book is well up to date and gives 
full information about the recent General Election. Seekers 
after facts of almost any kind, whether to do with taxes, 
tariffs, estimates, agriculture, poor relief, Imperial 
economics, Trade Unions, and so forth, have only to dip 
into these pages to find what they want. To all of 
political and parliamentary mind it is a useful store- 
house, while the man in the street and office can likewise 
glean much benefit from it. 

Since Raleigh wrote his great fragment of the History 
of the World others adventurous in the province of the 
pen—Mr Wells amongst them—have tried to follow his 
lead, but rarely with lasting success. Not only is the 
world, from the dawn of time until to-day, rather a big 
entity, but men are so changeable, their records so tran- 
sient, and the discovery or decision of yesterday is either 
dead or awry within a few weeks’ time. Professor 
Flenley of Toronto and Mr W. N. Weech of the University 
of Bristol in their ‘World History’ (Dent) wisely limit 
themselves to the growth of Western civilisation. They 
recognise the comparatively rapid transitoriness of all 
things earthly and the overwhelming changes that come 
sometimes from seemingly small causes, as was proved 
in the War which followed a contemptible murder at 
Serajevo. Their course, which begins with the prehistoric, 
ends with the new developments, economic and political, 
which the world is now facing in doubt, bewilderment, 
and fear. What next? is a question often asked and 
still not to be answered. Yet the long past has its lessons 
and these authors describe it in a manner instructive and 
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attractive, helped by a generous provision of portraits, 
illustrations, and maps. Fortunate the scholar and the 
school that possess this volume. 

The pleasant humanity of Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
is illustrated in the preface to their examination of 
‘Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation ’ (Longmans) 
with the suggestion that these portly and well-packed 
volumes ‘ may be taken as the etcetera often thrown in as a 
gift by the salesman with a package of goods already paid 
for.’ It is an unusual touch of humour in the writings 
of two investigators whose collaboration has been 
unprecedentedly helpful and successful. Even in the bias 
to which they half-confess the Webbs have been as one, 
and with all their true intention to fairness that bias does 
appear now and then in this study of the social structure, 
activities, and principles of the U.S.S.R. The systematised 
cruelties on which that union was and, though modified, 
is based, the Ogpu and the espionage which have 
poisoned life for many in Russia they cannot overlook, 
being sincere in their wish for the truth ; but we feel that 
they soften the faults unduly ; while their account of the 
Metro-Vickers trial is almost a travesty. According to 
them the principal blundering villain in that piece was the 
British Government. Nothing is said of the sufferings of 
the Russian victims of such persecution. They take pains 
to show that Stalin is not a dictator, after the patterns of 
Hitler and Mussolini, although as the so-called Secretary 
of the Party Central Committee the power over pretty 
well everything in the State rests in his hands. But who 
can contemplate or study a system so forceful, influential, 
far-reaching, and, to conservative notions, perverse as 
that of the united soviets without a little honourable 
prejudice creeping in? This work, after all, is only a 
personal opinion, sincere and based on pains taken and a 
genuine anxiety to see and tell the truth; but the facts 
they marshal are bound to be diversely estimated. We 
leave it at that. 

The title of Dr Israel Levine’s ‘Faithful Rebels’ 
(Soncino Press) is misleading, as it does not suggest the 
particular, or the full, value of a study which beginning 
with the Patriarch Job ends with M. Bergson and takes 
in its rapid flight the writer of Ecclesiastes, Philo, and 
Maimonides—these two in one brief chapter, although the 
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one was almost contemporary with Christ and the other 
medizeval—Spinoza and Karl Marx. Its purpose is to 
justify the value of Jewish thought—while suggesting 
that that hardly represents a philosophy—in the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the world, and also indirectly, we 
may believe, to demonstrate the unwisdom in a govern- 
ment of such political repressions as drive out of a 
country an element that, with all its faults, stands on the 
whole for reason, industry, and stability. Despite the 
brevity of these studies Dr Levine vividly represents the 
contributions to world-thought of the Jews named; 
especially those of Spinoza, the father of modern philo- 
sophy, and Marx, whose theories, as we have seen, both 
upbuild and destroy. Incidentally, the claim that 
Communism, as practised by the soviets, is a genuine 
religion is paradoxically upheld, as ‘the essence of every 
religion is exclusiveness, intolerance, and a refusal to accept 
the religious views held by others.’ The quotation is 
not Dr Levine’s, but in its crucial, if back-handed, fashion 
it fairly represents the frank and honest character of his 
pages. 

There is something fascinating, though more that is 
painful, in the accounts told and written of women 
who have given up their lives to violent revolution and 
terrorism. What special urge was it that sent these 
‘Seven Women against the World ’ (Methuen) and many 
others, like Spiridonova (whose biography with its bitter 
story we noticed nine months ago), to suffer the pains, 
miseries, anxieties, contumely, and imprisonment they 
had to endure for the sake of causes which could have 
been better served with reasonable means? They were 
fanatics, says Miss Margaret Goldsmith. At least, six of 
them were; the seventh, Charlotte Corday, she declares, 
was a crank. Generally, in this honest and penetrating 
series of character-studies, those fanatics were not like- 
able, as how could they be when the principal motive 
in their lives was hatred and destruction, even though 
that was rather of systems and tyrannies than of 
persons? For Flora Tristan, the Feminist ; for Louise 
Michel in her black and lyrical exaltations; for Rosa 
Luxemburg who was murdered with extraordinary 
foulness one can feel sympathy; but for the mere 
terrorists, bomb-makers and throwers, whose gospel was 
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murder and whose light was darkness, it is only possible 
to feel horror for their deeds and pity for their 
bitter and crass mistakenness. 

Although this third of Dr G. G. Coulton’s series of five 
volumes in the Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought devoted to ‘ Five Centuries of Religion ’ (Cam- 
bridge University Press) can be but simply and therefore 
inadequately referred to in this brevity, we prefer to give 
such notice as is possible now, hoping that at the due time 
the complete work may be treated at a better length. For 
not only is its author a valued occasional contributor to 
this Review, but as an historian of the Middle Ages he is 
second to none for authority, courage, patience, and 
honesty. In this volume, sub-titled ‘Getting and 
Spending,’ he deals with that most difficult side of the 
monastic institutions—the economic. How they gathered 
their funds and spent them, hoarded them, wasted them. 
He is careful, again and again in the progress of his pages, 
to remind us that those old monks, whatever views we 
may have derived from the judgments of Chaucer, 
Langland, Wyclif, and others, were men like ourselves, 
with similar strengths and appetites, and, indeed, such 
waywardness as they displayed was inevitable from their 
narrowing cloistral and privileged conditions. Dr Coulton 
is out-spoken, and more than once invites a similar frank- 
ness from his critics, so long as they do look in the face 
the evidence he produces, which if its effect appears to be 
anticlerical, is only so because the practices of the clergy 
of the pre-Reformation period too often justified that 
impression. 

Rarely do we admit the consideration of fiction to 
these pages, and should not do so now with Miss Rachel 
Ferguson’s ‘A Harp in Lowndes Square’ (Cape) if it 
were an ordinary novel. But it has unusual qualities ; 
amongst them a healthy psychical interest, as well as wit, 
subtle and frank, and a courage which finds lovely expres- 
sion in the championship of those unsurrendering old 
ladies, victims of inconsiderate Time, who having missed 
happiness in their lives make desperate efforts with 
cosmetics and an unnatural vigour of dancing pitifully 
to cheat themselves, and less successfully others, into 
believing that the numbers confessing their seventy-two 
years are the other way round. That by the way; but 
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the sympathy of it is beautiful. The story is a merciless 
study of a cruel and selfish old harridan, a moderh and 
unamusing version of the Thackeray hag—not so infre- 
quent in the days of our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers as some might think—whose wickedness 
caused the warping of the natures of the whole of the 
Vallant family and brought especial misery to her two 
younger daughters and the death of one of them. To 
relive the past convincingly, to justify the assertion that 
‘ all time is one,’ and that the shadows walk and have their 
being, has been the aim of many novelists and a stumbling- 
block to most; but Miss Ferguson is successful almost 
entirely—the main exception to that being with Cosmo 
and Enid, who do not live up to their author’s trust in 
them. Among novelists Miss Ferguson may now be 
regarded as ranking high. In her own province of fiction, 
with its impudent humour and peculiar insight, she is not 
excelled. 
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DRUNKENNESS AND ENVIRONMENT. 


To the Editors of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 

Strs,— I shall be glad if you can permit me to thank Dr 
Courtenay C. Weeks for his thoughtful and friendly review of 
my ‘ Drunkenness and Environment.’ One or two of his 
points in criticism of it seem to indicate a certain failure on 
my part to convey my meaning with full clarity, particularly 
as regards ‘ tendency towards sobriety.’ These words do not 
refer to the decrease in convictions. They refer to the 
movement of the ‘ gallons per conviction ’ figure, which only 
became definitely and progressively indicative of a ‘ tendency 
towards sobriety ’ from 1924 onwards. 

I hope Dr Weeks will allow me to assure him quite cate- 
gorically that I did not choose that date ‘ because of the 
coincidence of a million B.B.C. licences.’ All the influences 
on which Dr Weeks places the greatest emphasis—legislation, 
specific education, restrictions, contraction of spending power 
—operate to decrease consumption. Reversal of the direction 
in which those factors operate (such as an increase in spending 
power) will tend to increase consumption. That is the per- 
fectly obvious and well-worn argument. I went further and 
asked myself: Do variations in consumption automatically 
influence corresponding variations in drunkenness? I gave 
some indication that my inquiries had covered a very wide 
field and they, in fact, included all the points raised by Dr 
Weeks with the exception of the medical and the Service 
arguments. The result convinced me that this alleged corre- 
spondence does not tell the whole story. I detected and, I 
consider, proved by the ‘gallons per conviction’ figure, a 
natural tendency towards sobriety independent of any com- 
pulsive factors. This started to show itself in 1924 as a result, 
I claim, of the general expansion of environment (a word I 
use in its most extended biological sense). An important part 
of this expansion on the intellectual (or, if you like, spiritual) 
side was the extension of listening to broadcasts. I hoped 
that I had guarded myself against over-emphasising the 
importance of broadcasting by closely defining the sphere 
within which it operates and indicating that I placed little 
reliance on the logical value of the coincidence. 

In the years prior to 1914 when ‘ prosperity marked our 
national life’ the ‘ gallons per conviction ’ figure worked out 
at about 5500. At present, with a measure of prosperity but 
little, if at all, inferior (for I do not concur in the somewhat 
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exaggerated pessimism exhibited in some quarters), the figure 
is about 12,000 gallons. I do not agree that the Defence of 
the Realm Act was the only or even the most important cause 
of the spectacular drop in convictions during the war. In all 
my consideration of the subject I deliberately left out of 
account the war figures. Many hundreds of thousands of men 
and many thousands of women were absent; some millions 
of people were under strict military discipline, little less strict 
industrial discipline, or were under a self-imposed personal 
discipline led by high example. Much drunkenness was dealt 
with in military courts. The whole national life was dis- 
turbed. No reliance can be placed on the civil court figures ; 
the police were weakened by enlistment and made lenient by 
national sentiment. 

My argument had no intention of neglecting any of the 
material factors, and these were fully dealt with in the inquiry 
of which it was a condensed summary. My intention was to go 
beyond those factors, for I feel that the fundamental influence 
on man’s behaviour is his mind. The admittedly powerful 
effects of all the other factors in any problem of human 
behaviour are secondary, in a sense, to the influence of general 
mental characteristics which are only now being revealed. 
According to Dr Weeks’s own figures the consumption of 
alcohol in hospitals has been, perhaps, halved by the change 
in medical practice which he discerns. No doubt this has had 
a certain influence, but there is a danger of placing too much 
emphasis on such a special feature of the problem. 

My most serious disagreement with Dr Weeks is on the 
question of the importance to be attached to the work of 
temperance reform. If, as he says, ‘ generations of young 
people have been enlightened as to the true nature of 
alcoholic beverages and their effect in the individual and social 
organism,’ why is it that the improvement has taken place 
during a period representing only one generation ? Also, up 
to 1924, the improvement was mainly achieved by reducing 
consumption. Since 1924 it has been a definite decrease in 
the misuse of alcohol by those people who continue to consume 
it—a very different proposition. I am very willing to admit 
that temperance reform has played its part together with all 
other educational influences; I am inclined to attribute 
particular influence to it in particular places, especially in 
South Wales ; but, generally speaking, its effect was not really 
substantial until there took place the expansion of environ- 
ment and improvement of conditions which enabled people to 
lead more decent and more natural lives. Negative factors, 
such as temperance reform and restrictions, have their place, 
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but it is the positive factors which have enabled the former to 
operate at full power and the latter to be imposed without 
incurring resentment. I did not encounter very much evi- 
dence that specific education had been of notably valuable 
effect ; one minister of religion emphasised the value of 
temperance teaching in his particular town but did not give it 
first place. There is no such teaching among Europeans in the 
tropics and it is a commonplace that the whole situation in 
regard to drinking in the tropics has completely changed of 
recent years. The reason lies in the expansion of environment 
which has taken place there as elsewhere. 

Cirrhosis of the liver was outside my province. Before 
reaching any conclusions upon the cirrhosis death rate figures 
I should require to know very many facts regarding its in- 
cidence, causes, and medical history, some of which may not 
yet be determined. I should also point out to Dr Weeks that 
persons of means are just as likely to suffer from the evils of 
restricted environment as are any other persons, and that 
they did so suffer in Victorian times with results which are 
certainly familiar to him. The incidence of death from cir- 
rhosis of the liver, as revealed in the ‘ Decennial Supplement,’ 
might be of interest over a number of decennial periods, but 
is not of great value in the present discussion. A more reliable 
index of short term variations is the incidence of the mild 
forms of venereal disease, which show a striking tendency to 
follow variations in convictions for drunkenness. The 
Services provide another special aspect of the problem with 
which I was not concerned. I would point out, however, that 
in all questions of accommodation, entertainment, education, 
and punishments it is only since the Great War that the 
authorities have made the discovery that they are dealing 
with human beings and not with ‘ files’ or ‘ details.’ I see 
no necessity for a man to be drunk. I see every excuse for a 
‘ hand’ or a ‘ detail’ to be drunk, as often as he can afford it. 

Dr Weeks closes with a phrase about the ‘ lure of alcohol ’ 
which is expressive of an attitude of mind which I was 
especially anxious to avoid. ‘Lures’ only ensnare the 
hungry. The point is: why did the ‘ lure’ work and why is it 
ceasing to work? May I suggest that Dr Weeks should see 
to the spread of his net not only in the shallows, where the 
bright-hued mullet are manifest to every passer-by, but also 
in the deeps of human psychology, where he will find monsters 
often less attractive in appearance but of more permanent 
scientific interest. 

Yours very truly, 
J. L. CARLIN. 
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